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Oovemor  of  t?^  Slate  of  Michigan: 
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Bqport  for  the  year  1867,  with  supplementary  papers,  is 
respectfully  sabmitted. 

SANFORD  HOWARD, 

Seoreiary  of  the  Michigan  Slate  Board  of  Agrictiiture. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


The  year  1867  has  been  one  of  oomparatiTe  prosperity  to 
ihis  Institation.  The  nnmber  of  stadents  has  been  as  great  as 
oonld  be  receiyed  ^th  the  present  dormitory  accommodations, 
while  a  great  number  who  applied  for  admission  were  neces- 
sarily refosed  for  want  of  room.  How  long  this  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Institntion  will  be  allowed  to 
exist,  we  cannot  telL  The  CSoUege  is  making  every  practicable 
exertion,  with  the  means  at  its  disposal,  to  provide  the  accom- 
modations which  are  evidently  required.  But  the  appropria* 
tions  lately  made  by  the  Legislature,  have  been  only  sufficient 
to  defray  current  expenses,  leaving  no  f ands  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  or  for  other  improvements,  except  what  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  sale  of  swamp  lands;  and  though  some- 
thing has  been  realized  from  this  source,  it  has  diiefiy  been  ap- 
plied to  relieving  the  more  pressing  wants  of  the  Institution,  in 
regard  to  Uie  shelter  of  live  stock,  providing  a  green-house,  the 
repairs  of  buildings,  &c. 

In  regard  to  out-door  operations,  the  season  has  been  un&- 
vorable  to  most  crops.  The  extreme  wetness  of  the  spring  de- 
layed planting  to  a  late  period,  besides  packing  the  soil  so 
closely  in  many  instances  as  to  prevent  it  from  affording 
proper  support  to  plants  during  the  season.  The  summer  and 
autumn  were  remarkable  for  drought,  seriously  injuring  all  late 
crops.  The  yield  of  Indian  com  on  the  farm,  about  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  was  probably  lessened  at  least  one-third  by 
drought  Had  it  been  practicable  to  have  drained  a  portion  of 
the  field  where  the  com  grew,  the  crop  could  have  been  planted 
earlier,  and  would   have  suffered  less,  both  from  wet  and 
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drought  Grafis  grew  well  the  fore  part  of  the  season,  giving^ 
a  good  first  crop  of  hay,  and  abundant  early  pasturage. 
Scarcely  any  second  crop  hay  was  obtained^  and  the  pas- 
tures were  bare  and  brown  from  July  till  they  were  covered 
with  snow. 

The  root  crop  was  injured  by  drought, — a  portion  of  it  from 
the  b^inning,  the  ground  being  so  dry  that  the  seed  did  not 
germinate  well, — ^butby  keeping  the  crop  entirely  free  from 
weeds,  it  sustained  itself  so  well  as  to  give  about  three-fourths 
of  an  average  yield. 

The  live-stock  on  the  farm  has  generally  done  welL  Two 
Short-horn  heifer  calves  have  been  added  to  the  herd.  One 
Devon  bull  calf,  a  very  promising  animal, — ^the  first  of  the  get 
of  the  imported  bull  Prince  of  Wal^  since  he  arrived  here, — 
has  been  produced,  and  was  sold  when  about  three  months 
old.  A  very  fine  youDg  Ayrshire  bull  has  been  obtained 
from  the  noted  herd  of  Messrs.  Wolcott  &  Campbell,  of 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  place  of  the  older  bull  at  the  proper  time.  Several 
half-bloods  from  the  (Jalloway,  and  several  from  the  Ayrshire 
bull,  are  being  reared.  Those  from  the  former  are  large,  robust 
and  thrifty;  those  from  the  latter  are  of  medium  size,  and  io 
far  as  they  can  be  judged  by  their  points,  are  the  most  prom- 
ising in  reference  to  dairy  properties,  of  any  stock  yet  bred 
on  the  farm. 

Three  bulls, — the  Galloway,  Ayrshire,  and  a  young  Devon 
bred  on  the  farm — were  exhibited  at  the  last  show  of  the  Mich- 
igan State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Detroit,  where  they  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  were  not  entered  for  premium. 
Several  cattle  and  sheep  belonging  to  the  College  were  also  pre- 
sented for  exhibition  only,  at  the  show  of  the  Central  Michigan 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Lansing.  Some  of  the  sheep  belong- 
ing to  the  College  were  entered  in  a  public  shearing  held  by  the 
latter  Association  in  May  last,  a  report  in  regard  to  which  wiU 
be  found  in  another  part  of  this  volume. 
An  experiment  to  test  the  relative  value  of  different  articles 
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of  food  for  feeding  sheep,  was  oommenced  in  1866,  and  is  still 
in  progress.  A  sammary  of  results  thus  far  obtained,  is  here- 
with appended. 

The  stock  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Chester-CJounty  swine  has 
increased.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  provide  such  accommodations  for  these  animals  as 
to  admit  of  making  any  proper  experiments  to  test,  accurately, 
the  relative  profits  of  the  different  breed& 

In  the  improvement  of  the  farm,  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  during  the  present  year.  The  powerful  stump 
machine  belonging  to  the  CJollege  has  been  much  used,  and  sev- 
eral large  fields  are  now  cleared  from  stumps,  giving  free  course 
to  tt^e  plough,  and  permitting  the  ground  to  be  brought  into  a 
condition,  not  only  more  agreeable  to  the  sight,  but  also  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  crops,  and  much  better  fitted  for 
the  use  of  labor-saving  implements  in  securing  them.  A  por- 
tion of  the  ground  thus  prepared,  was  sown  to  wheat  the  past 
autumn.  Under-draining  has  been  extended,  including  a  deep 
drain  required  to  take  the  water  from  the  ground  near  the  cattle 
bam  and  the  cellar  of  the  farm  house,  and  several  drains  in 
other  places.  New  lines  of  fences  have  been  built  The  lane 
which  is  intended  to  divide  the  cleared  portion  of  the  fann 
into  east  and  west  divisions,  has  been  extended,  so  that  veith 
little  additional  labor,  it  vrill  lead  from  the  highway  on  the  north 
line  of  the  farm,  to  the  woods  on  the  south.  A  self-acting  gate 
has  been  set  up  at  what  is  hereafter  to  be  the  entrance  to  the 
Ck)ll^e  grounds  from  the  hi^way,  and  from  that  point  a  board 
&nce  has  been  substituted  for  the  former  rail  fence  along  the 
road,  andvrill  be  extended  to  the  north-east  comer  of  the  farm 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  ground  vnll  admit  of  it,  the  coming 
season. 

Besides  a  suitable  piggery,  to  which  allusion  has  before  been 
made,  the  Farm  Department  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  workshop, 
where  students  could  leam  to  use  mechanical  tools.  It  is  per- 
haps as  important  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  and  repair 
farm  implements,  as  that  they  should  know  how  to  do  any 
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<>iher  work.    On  this  point  tlie  Snperintendent  of  the  furm 
well  obeenres: 

"A,  woik-shop  would  famish  facilities  for  the  instrootion  of 
itndents,  and  enable  ns  to  economize  in  making  our  own  re- 
pairs of  tools,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  fomish 
work  to  the  stadent  that  would  be  remoneratiye  at  times  when 
it  is  di£Scult  to  find  profitable  employment  of  the  whole  foroe 
oat  of  doora  At  present  we  ha^e  no  place  where  work  of  this 
kind  can  be  done." 

SWAMP   LAND& 

The  improyements  sometime  since  commenced  on  the  swamp 
lands,  haye  been  continued.  The  main  ditch  through  the  '*Big 
Marsh  *'  has  been  completed,  allowing  the  waters  of  Mud  and 
Park  lakes  to  flow  through.  The  result  has  been  the  lowering 
•of  the  sur&oe  of  those  lakes,  as  well  as  the  settling  of  the 
marshy  land  along  their  shores,  and  along  the  line  of  the  ditch. 
Seeds  of  the  cultiyated  grasses  haye  been  sown  on  the  reclaimed 
portion  of  the  marsh.  The  grass  from  the  first  sowing  was 
mostly  destroyed  by  being  flooded  with  water  just  as  it  was 
coming  up;  that  from  seed  sown  the  past  autumn  looks  welL 

The  Ingham  and  Clinton  State  Boad  crosses  the  Big  Marsh 
on  the  township  line  between  De  Witt  and  Bath,  and  is  so  far 
completed  as  to  allow  teams  to  pass  across  the  marsh.  Access 
is  thus  giyen  to  the  College  lands  without  crossing  the  lands  of 
indiyiduals.  The  efiect  of  these  improyements  will  be  to  en* 
hance  the  yalue  of  the  land,  whidi  will  be  brought  into  a  state 
more  or  less  productiye. 

THE  PROCEEDS  FBOM  THE  VABM, 

for  the  year  1867,  are  giyen  by  the  Farm  Superintendent  as 
follows: 

Cashsalesoi  prodace, $  654  84 

Frodoce  sold  to  BoardlDg  Hall, 684  72 

"      to  Farm  House      "    266  19 

$1,604  76 

Wool (onwashed),  647  lbs.  atSO  cts., 194  10 

118i  tons  of  hay,  at  $10, « 1,185  00 

1 ,  239  boshels  com  (In  the  ear), 61600 
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1,095  bushels  roots,  at  mcts., $S«1  B7 

S60        •«      oaU, 16f  00 

Corn  fodder  aod  straw  (estimated) let  00 

1  Ayrshire  ball  cair  (sold), $125  00 

2  Short-horo  heifer  calves, •••... 200  00 

1  Devon  ball  calf  (sold), IM  00 

10|;radeoalf«i, 100  00 

575  00 

4  MeriDO  ewe  lambs, 20  00 

4      "     ram      "      20  00 

1  Sooth  Down  ewe  lamb, 5  00 

2  •«         ramlambs, 20  00 

1  Cotswold  ewe  lamb, 20  00 

1        ••        ram    "    20  00 

15  grade  lambs, • 30  00 

185  00 

15  Suffolk  pigs,  at$4, 60  00 

3  Chester  White  pigs,  at  $i 12  00 

72  00 

$4,874  72 

In  the  Hortionliaral  Department,  a  fair  degree  of  sacoess  has 
attended  most  operation&  Though  the  dry  weather  reduced 
the  quantity  of  produce,  it  was  &Torable  to  the  employment  of 
labor  in  works  of  improvement,  which  have  been  steadily  car- 
ried forward.  In  the  vegetable  garden  the  benefits  of  a  plan 
by  which  horse  labor  has  been  substituted  for  manual  labor, 
have  been  strikingly  advantageous  in  reference  to  economy, 
and  also  in  lessening  the  injurious  efiEects  of  the  drought  by 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil 

The  trees  in  the  pear  orchard  have  for  the  most  part  made 
a  good  growth,  and  a  few  of  them  fruited.  The  apple  orchard 
is  in  good  condition;  the  trees  are  mostly  handsome  and  thrifty, 
though  growing  too  fast  to  bear  much  fruit  A  nursery  of  ev- 
ergreen trees  has  been  started — the  trees  to  be  planted  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  a  portion  of  the  grounds  from 
€old  winds,  to  which  they  are  much  exposed.  Most  of  the 
smaller  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, have  been  produced  in  abundance;  while  the  floral  and  or- 
namental groundcf,  except  during  the  most  severe  drought,  have 
presented  an  attractive  appearance.  Efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  tomato  have  been  continued,  with  encouraging  sue- 
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oess.  Many  Tarietics  were  cnltiYated  in  the  garden  the  present 
season,  and  their  varied  appearance  and  qualities  have  been  a 
subject  of  interest 

A  collection  of  v^etables  and  fruits  from  the  College  grounds, 
presented  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Central  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural Society,  attracted  much  attention. 

Permanent  improvements  in  this  department  have  been  made 
to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  past  season.  A  green-house 
has  been  built  and  partly  stocked  with  planta  A  stable  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  horses  used  in  the  department^  is  nearly 
completed.  A  large  amount  of  grading  and  smoothing  has 
been  done  on  the  grounds  between  the  College  Hall  and  the 
line  of  the  former  highway,  and  a  portion  has  been  seeded  to 
grass.  The  rough  grounds  on  the  west  and  south  of  the  Col- 
lege Hall  have  been  broken  up,  and  progress  made  toward 
bringing  them  into  such  a  condition  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
a  blemish  and  eye-sore.  The  orchard  has  been  entirely  freed 
from  stumps,  and  the  former  site  of  the  farm-house  has  been 
graded  and  set  to  trees  to  conform  to  the  plan  observed  in 
planting  the  others. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  1867,  are  stated  as  follows  : 

BXPENDITURBS. 

Hired  man  by  the  month, $137  00 

Board  of  same  40  weeks,  at  $3  50, 140  00 

Keeping  of  team  40  weeks,  at  $6  50, 260  00 

Labor  by  the  day, 17  62 

Board  of  hired  help  la  vacation, 30  00 

Labor  of  students    "       •*      80  00 

Hardware  and  tools,  $25 ;  lumber  and  nails,  $30  40, 65  40 

7,813  hoors  labor  of  students,  at  7  cts., 546  91 

Team  and  harness  acct., 13  62 

Blacksmithing  and  repairs  ot  wagons, 20  20 

Expenses  of  labor  on  blind  drain, 62  35 

Tools  and  repairs  ot  same, 69  25 

Plants,  seeds  and  grass-seed, 67  62 

Manure, 4  22 

Office  account— blank  books,  stationery,  postage,  &c., 17  03 

$1,517  12 
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RECEIPTS. 

Sales  of  produce  for  cash, $169  48 

Hay  (6  tons), 60  00 

Prodoce  to  Boarding  Hall  and  Farm, 414  14 

Prodoce  stored, 423  60 


1,067  12 
$     450  00 

This  balance  of  $450  beyond  receipts,  has  been  expended 
in  care  of  orchards  and  nurseries,  improTcment  of  lawns,  in- 
creased number  and  value  of  implements,  and  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  premises. 

DONATIONS  TO  THB  COLLEGE  FOB  1867. 

From  A.  L.  Bbeaslet  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 

Phifer*8  Wheel  GnltWator  and  Gang  Ploogb. 
From  T.  L.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Morley,  N.  Y. ; 

A  floe  Scotch  Highland  Ram. 
From  F.  F.  Holbrook,  Boston,  Mass. ; 

The  Universal  Ploagb,  of  two  patterns. 
From ,  through  Hon.  A.  N.  Hart,  Lansing; 

Cladding's  Horse  Pitchfork. 
From  Dodge,  Gale  &  Co.,  Kalamazoo; 

Patent  Three-Horse  Clevis,  and  Dodge's  patent  Plough-wheel. 
From  C.  S.  S.  Griffino,  Genoa,  Ohio; 

The  right  to  use  on  the  College  Farm,  a  Portable  Field  Fence  and  Gate. 
From  Rose  &  Cogswell,  of  Detroit; 

Hawxhurst's  Adjustable  Hoe. 
From  HoYEY  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids; 

A  complete  and  valuable  set  of  specimens  ot  gypsum. 
From  the  East  Saginaw  Salt  IfANUFAcrruRiNo  Company,  through  H.  H. 

Newton,  Supt ; 

Specimens  of  salt,  including  coarse,  flne,  and  dairy  salt. 
From  Hon.  M.  D.  Howard,  of  Holland ; 

Specimens  of  sandstone  from  that  locality. 
From  Hon.  J.  W.  Long  year,  Lansing; 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  1864  and  1865;  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  on  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  for  1864;  Re- 
port of  Secretary  ef  State,  on  Commercial  Relations,  for  1863, 1864  and  1865; 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
for  1862, 1863,  1864  and  1865;  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
Finances,  for  1864  and  1866;  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, for  1864,  1865  and  1866;  Report  of  U.  S.  Revenue  Commission,  for 
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1866  and  1866;  Report  of  tbe  CommlseloDer  ol  AgricQltare,  tor  1864;  Re* 
pen  on  tbe  GoDdltioD  of  tbe  IndiaDS,  for  1867;  Report  of  JolDt  Committee 
on  ReeoDStmctiOD,  1866;  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  tbe  Condoct  of 
tbe  War,  Vole.  I,  II,  and  III;  Report  on  tbe  Smitbaooian  lostitate,  tor 
1864,  and  1865;  Report  of  Commission  for  Revising  Revenue  System, 
1866;  Report  of  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln; Report  of  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Mempbis  Riots  and  Massacre;  Re- 
port ol  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Defense  of  tbe  N.  E.  Frontier;  Message  and^ 
Docnments  of  tbe  Department  of  State,  Parts  I,  II  and  IV,  1864-65;  also, 
FteCs  I  and  II,  1865-66;  Message  and  Docaments  of  tbe  War  Department, 
Parti  I  and  II,  1865-66;  Message  and  DocnmenU  of  tbe  Post  Office  and* 
Interior  Departments,  for  1864-65,  also,  for  1865-66;  Message  and  Docu- 
ments of  tbe  Navy  Department,  for  1865  and  1866;  Message  and  Doca- 
ments of  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States,  for  1864  and  1865,  witb 
budget  for  1864-65  and  1866;  Patent  Office  Report  for  1863,  Vols.  I  and  n, 
also  for  1864,  Vols.  I  and  II;  Congressional  Directory  of  tbe  XXXIXttk 
Congress;  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Laws  in  Force,  August,  1866;  Form  of 
Bill  estabtisbiog  Rates  of  Duty  on  Imported  Goods,  &c. ;  U.  S.  Navy  Reg- 
ister, 1867;  Congressional  Globe  tor  1863-64,  ParU  I,  II,  III,  lY;  for 
1864-65,  Parts  I  and  U;  for  1865-66,  Parts  I,  II,  UI,  IV,  V;  for  1866-67, 
Parts  I,  II,  III;  Census  of  1860,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Mortality, 
MlBcellaoeous. 
From  Hon.  Z.  Chandler; 

Patent  Office  Report  for  1863,  Parts  I  and  II;  for  1864,  Parts  I  and  II  ^ 
U.  S.  Census  of  1860;  Manufactures;  U.  S.  Navy  Register  for  1866  and 
1867;  U.  S.  Treasurer's  Report;  Commerce  and  Navigation,  1865;  Survey 
of  tbe  Upper  Mississippi  River;  Mineral  Resources  of  tbe  United  SUtes. 
From  Hon.  L  Nbwton; 

Report  of  tbe  Commissioner  ol  Agriculture,  1865;  Montbly  Reports  of 
tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From  Prof.  A.  D.  Bachb; 

U.  S.  Coast  Survfsy. 
From  Prof.  J.  E.  Tbmket,  Lansing; 

Public  Laws  of  tbe  United  States,  passed  by  tbe  XXXIXtb  Congress; 
Statutes  at  Large  of  tbe  XXXIXtb  Congress. 
From  C.  H.  Davis,  Supt.  of  tbe  Naval  Observatory,  Wasbingtoo ; 

Astronomical  Ol>servation8  tor  1864. 
From  Hon.  J.  M.  Howard; 

Patent  Office  Report,  1864,  Vols.  I  and  U;  Conduct  of  tbe  War,  Supple- 
ment, Parts  I  and  II;  packages  of  seeds— fourteen  kinds. 
Ftom  B.  H.  Bradkbr,  Bedford,  Micb. ; 

Seeds  for  Vegetable  Garden;  specimen  ol  pine  wood  (Pintu  tnUU)  ttom 
tbe  rebel  ram  Atlanta. 
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Flrom  D.  K.  Gunn,  loola; 

QardeD  Seeds. 
Flrom  Hod.  O.  F.  Howard; 

Seeds  of  Spanish  Oolon. 
From  Jambs  SArrsBLT,  GreenvUle; 

Six  American  Gliestnat  trees  {CfasiaKea  ve9ca.) 
From  J.  £.  Bbsbt,  SU  Lonis; 

Specimen  of  baric  of  tbe  canoe  bircli  {Betula papyracea.) 
From  MiLLBR  k  Smra,  Reading,  Pa. ; 

One  keg  (70  lbs.)  snperpliosphate  of  iime. 
Fkom  A.  F.  Gatlord,  Eaton  Rapids; 

Hartford  Prolific  grape-vines. 
From  Prof.  A.  N.  Pbehtiss; 

CntUngs  ol  green-bonse  plants,  and  grape-vines  ot  tbe  following  varie- 
ties:   Ives,  Concord  and  Delaware. 
Fh)mW.  W.  Tract; 

Plants  and  balbs,  inclnding  Japan  lilies  and  fifteen  varieties  of  gladiolas.. 
From  Hon.  O.  L.  Spauldino,  Secretary  of  State; 

Laws  of  Michigan,  1867,  Tols.  I  and  H. 
F^m  tbe  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission; 

Docnments,  Vols.  I  and  U;  Bolletin,  nine  vols,  in  one. 
From  B.  F.  Sands,  Superintendent; 

Astronomical  Observations,  1851  and  1852. 
Fkom  the  Smfthsonian  Institutb; 

If  iscellaneoQS  collection.  Vols.  YI  and  YII. 
Fiom  Hon.  Georob  Geddes,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 

History  of  the  origin  of  tbe  Erie  Canal. 
F^m  S.  D.  Bingham,  Esq.,  Lansing; 

Report  on  Prisons  acd  Reformatories  in  United  SUtes  and  Canada; 
From  T.  C.  Abbot; 

Todd's  Student's  Manaal;  Sargent's  Temperance  Tales;  KUto's  History 
of  Palestine;  Abbot's  Yonng  Christian;  Abbot's  Hoarybead. 
Fh>m  tbe  publishers  tbe  following  papers  bave  been  received : 

Western  Rural. 

ChristUn  Herald. 

Raihroad  Record. 

Wolverine  Citisen. 

Sturgis  Journal 

Bay  City  Journal. 

Ann  Arbor  JoumaL 

Michigan  Argus. 

Prairie  Farmer. 

Lansing  Republican. 

Monthly  JoumaL 
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American  Missiooary. 
Magazine  of  Horticaltare. 
American  Farmer. 
Proceedings  ot  Essex  Institate. 
From  Mbmbbbs  of  the  Faculty; 
Detroit  Post,  Tri-weekly. 

**       Advertiser  and  Tribune,  Triweekly. 
*•       Free  Press. 
New  York  Tribune,  Weekly. 
Tlie  Congregationalist. 
The  Advance. 
Tlie  Independent. 

,     SANFOED  HOWARD, 
Secretary  Michigan  State  Board  of  AgrumUure. 
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SECRETARY'S  ACCOUNT. 


BeceiptsfcT  year  ending  Dec.  1, 1867. 
1866. 

D«c.  1.  Cash  on  hand, $  2,078  00 

1867. 

Dec  1.  Gash  from  State  Treaaarer, 20,000  00 

"  *<      «     sales  or  swamp  lands, 7,608  38 

«•  «•      •«     Pann  receipts, 726  84 

<'  <*      **    College  bills  paid  by  stodents  aod  others, . . .     6,234  63 

$36.647  35 

The  receipts  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 
1867. 

Dec.  1.  Cash  at  sundry  times  to  Joseph  Mills,  Treasurer, $35,800  79 

••         "    tobalance, 846  56 

$36,647  35 


SANPORD  HOWARD, 

Secretary. 


8 


WAERANT  ACCOUNT. 


i 

Datb. 

» 

m 

Jan>y  0 

iM 

•*  10 

«57 

"  10 

n% 

u  33 

•BO 

Iftfcb  6 

•60 

«•   9 

•61 

*•  16 

062 

u  a 

•68 

..  a 

•04 

u  21 

066 

"  21 

066 

"  21 

•67 

"  21 

•68 

11  22 

•60 

•«  22 

•W 

"  22 

on 

••  22 

•73 

1.  22 

•78 

"  22 

•7A 

.4  22 

•7§ 

.<  22 

•70 

u  22 

•77 

"  22 

•78 

«•  22 

•70 

.1  20 

•80 

a     20 

•81 

I*  28 

•81 

.«  20 

•88 

It  20 

To  WBxm  Drawh. 


M.MUM, 

iLF.  AUen, 

&&ItockweU,.... 

U  «l 

F.  Raymond, 

ILUfies, 

Knott  k  Bttimer, . . 

T.C.  Abbot, 

ICMUee, 

R.  a  Kedzie, 

A.N.  Prentiai).... 
G.T.Fldroh!kl,.... 
Sanford  Howard, . . 

T.  a  Abbot, 

M.lffl«fl, 

R.C.KodEie, 

A.  N.  Prentlae,.... 
Q.T.Fairchnd,.... 
Sanford  Howard, . . 

A.F.  AUen, 

a  S.Bockwen,.... 
W.W.DanldIa,.... 

ILMUea, , 

a  a  Rockwell,.... 
A.N.Prentifli,.... 

Jobn  Sohwendener, 
D.L.Caae,Sx€a,.. 
F.  Raymond, 


OmoT. 


Farm  Department    See  Flum  D.  Ouh 

Aooonnt, 

Salaiy,  I860, 

BoardlnoHallacooont, 


Library  and  Text  booka, . , 

Farm  Department, 

Boarding  Hall.    Floor,. . . 
SalaiytoDea  1,1860,... 


Fann  Department, , 

Boarding  Hall, 

Horttcoltural  Department, . 


Boarding  HalL    Soap,  1806,* 

Secretary 'a  offloe  rent, 

Library  and  Text  booki^ 


Amouit. 


8100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
200  00 
820  00 
160  00 
100  00 
868  78 
812  00 
212  80 
160  00 
100  00 
88  88 
468  78 
812  00 
812  60 
812  60 
812  00 
120  00 
100  00 
187  60 
100  00 
110  00 
400  00 
26  00 
60  00 
18  88 
160  00 
100  00 


WAERANT  ACCOUNT. 


i 

Datb. 

» 

<u 

JUi*J    0 

iM 

u     16 

«57 

u     16 

n% 

14     33 

«69 

Iftfcb  6 

MO 

"      9 

Ml 

*•     16 

602 

"     21 

M8 

u     a 

M4 

«*     21 

666 

"     21 

OM 

u     a 

«7 

4»      21 

M8 

«i     22 

M0 

•»     22 

670 

«     22 

m 

•«     22 

<7a 

M     22 

ore 

"     22 

e7A 

««     22 

<7§ 

..     22 

070 

»•     22 

077 

•«     22 

070 

««     22 

070 

.1     26 

060 

u     26 

001 

«•     28 

001 

i.     SO 

006 

u     20 

TbWBOVDRAWlt 


If.  HUM,  . 


A.  F.  AUen,.... 
&&  SockweU,. 


F.  RaTmond,.... 

ILUfies, 

Knott  k  Bttimer, 

T.C.  Abbot, 

ICHUee, 

R.C.  Kedzie,... 
A.N.  Prentiai).. 
G.T.ndrohi)d,.. 
Sanford  Howard, 

T.  a  Abbot, 

ILlflkifl, 

R.C.Kodde,.... 
A.  N.  Prentlae,.. 
Q.T.Fair6hUd,.. 
Sanford  Howard, 

A.F.  AUen, 

a  S.Bockwen,.. 
W.W.DanleUa,.. 

ILMOei, 

aaBookweU,.. 
A.N.PraDtifli,.. 

**         ** 
Jobn  BohwendMier, 
D.  L.  Case,  Bxoa, 
F.  RaysKmd, .... 


Obiboi; 


Farm  Department    See  Flum  D.  Ouh 

Aooonnt, 

Salaiy,  1866, 

Boarding  Hall  aoooont,. 


IJbnuy  and  Text  booka, ., 

Farm  Department, 

Boarding  Han.    Floor,.. , 
Salary  to  Deal,  1866,.., 


Fann  Department, , 

Boarding  Hall, 

HorUcoHiural  Department, . 


Boarding  HalL    Soap,  1866,* 

Secretaiy'a  office  rent, 

library  axkd  Text  booki^ 


Amomn, 


$100  00 
100  00 
100  00 
200  00 
820  00 
160  00 
100  00 
868  76 
812  60 
212  60 
160  00 
100  00 
88  88 
468  76 
812  60 
812  60 
812  60 
812  60 
126  00 
100  00 
187  60 
100  00 
110  00 
400  00 
26  00 
60  00 
18  88 
160  00 
100  00 
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684 
686 

686 
687 
688 
680 

690 
691 
602 
608 
604 
606 
606 
607 


700 
701 
702 

708 
704 


706 


706 


Dati. 


April 


1 

«  1 

"  1 

«*  1 

u  2 

"  3 

«  2 

«  2 

«  8 

*•  8 

"  8 

"  8 

"  10 

"  Id 

"  18 

t»  20 

"  22 

"  22 

<c  22 

CI  22 

I.  22 


April  22 


April  22 


To  Whom  Dkawk. 


A.F.  AUOD, 

A  J.  Vide, 

FumeleeftDftTis,. 
&  &  Rockwell,.... 

WarreoFnUne, 

S.  a  Rockwell 

ir.HUeB, 

IC 

&  a.  Rockwell,.... 
Grove  &  Whitoof,. 
Moots  liRupfl;.... 
FumeleeliDaTifl,. 

T.C.  AWwt, 

E.  Longjear,  F.  M., 

0.  HoBford, 

T.C.  Abbot, 

&  a  Rockwell,.... 
John  Stephens,... 
FerieliEgly, 

A.Bertch, 

JohnA.Ktrr&Co., 


OumeU  &  Edmonds, 


D.  W.  Book, . 


Objiot. 


Firm  House...... 

'*  knives,  forks,  spoons, 

"  crockery, 

Boarding  Hall, 

"  "   horse, 

It  (i 

Fum  Department, 

<i  <i 

Boarding  Hall, 

"  "    hardware 

II  II    2  stoves,  hardware,  rep'ra, 

"  •*     crockeiy, 

Salary, 

Envelopes, 

Board  Expenses, 

Salary, 

Boarding  Hall, 

"  "    groceries, 

*<  '(    0  bedsteads  and  repairing 

mattresses, 

Boarding  Hall,  meat, 

Ubrary,  binding, $26  76 

Farm— Jonmal,  etc, 13  00 

Catalogues,  1866, 5146 

Advertising, 4  50 

Printing,  Sec*7's  office  at  College,  44  50 
Hort  Dep't,  horse  blankets,  etc.,    15  08 

Farm  Department^  1866, 5  70 

"  «  1867, 5  16 

Boarding  Hall,  mattresses, 37  50 

Farm  House,  mattress  and  two 

bedstSMto, 2A  50 

Wash-stand,  College  Hall, 3  00 


August. 

$50  00 
18  88 
12  88 

24  08 
200  00 
160  00 
729  88 
200  00 
89146 

40  51 
128  21 

62  20 
100  00 

84  80 

40  00 
212  50 
120  00 
24161 

84  45 

50  CO 


140  20 


16  8$ 


65  60 
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DATS. 


107 


706 


T09 


no 

711 


71S 


Ipril  22 


22 


22 


718 


714 
7U 
716 
717 
718 
710 
790 
721 
722 
723 
724 


April  2S 


April  22 

a  22 

a  22 

**  22 

"  22 

"  22 

u  22 

<i  22 

u  22 

"  22 

i«  28 


To  Whom  Drawx. 


T.  a  Abbot,.. 


Frank  Wells,. 


Lansing  ft  Son,... 

SmiUk  Enntor,... 
YanKeoren  k 

Thompson,... 
Sanford  Howard,. 


E.aMIUar, .... 

8.  R.  Greene,.... 
Charles  Rich,.... 
D.  Carpenter, ... 

J.Gage, 

A  CPnitzman, 
II  II 

H.a.  Wells,..., 
RCEedzle,..., 
aT.Falrchild,. 
A.  T.  Cook,.... 
0.  Clate, 


Objtct. 


Board  expenses, $16  00 

Postage  and  box,  envelopes, 16  40 

Office  expenses, 0  06 

Museum,  alcohol, 62  76 

"        dem^ohn, 100 

Farm,  medicine, 6  26 

Farm,  blacksmlUiing,  1866, 68  17 

"  "  1867, 84  66 

Boarding  Hall,  1866, 

Re-glasing  College  and  Boarding  Halli^.. 

Paper,  postage, $17  66 

Mich.  Reports, 2  10 

Other     "        116 

Current  expenses  of  oiBoe, 78  88 

Farm,  expense  on  hay  fork, 76 

Horticultural  Department,  expr.,     1  66 
$07  04,    less  balance  flrom  account  of 

Deal,  1866, 

FkrmHouseacc*t,1866, $158  02 

'*  "       1867,  cur  exp.,     06  82 

"  "       ftumUure, 4  71 

'*     Department,  oU,  &&,... .       2  26 

lock  and  key,  P.  0.  box, 

Board  Expenses, ^.... 


To  build  kitchen,. 
Salary, 


Amouit, 


$41  86 


60  01 


02  89 
06  17 


888 


86  80 


26170 
460 
.  80  40 
67  06 
48  04 
86  82 
10  68 
84  00 
100  00 
100  00 
260  00 
870  76 
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WARRANT  account—Continued. 


SQ 


785 
788 
787 
788 
739 


780 


781 


788 
788 
784 
786 
786 
787 
788 
780 
710 
741 
748 
748 
744 
748 
748 
747 


Dati. 


April  83 

"  88 

a  2s 

"  88 

It  34 


To  Whom  Drawk. 


84 


April  34 

II  29 

li  20 

II  29 

Hay  6 

♦«  6 

"  6 

"  8 

II  10 

II  10 

«*  IS 

II  21 

li  28 

i<  26 

II  29 


Camp,  Wlnten^  &  Ga, 
&  Howird|.  ...... 

A.  F.Allen, 

T.  a  Abbot,, 

B.aifllltf, 

8.  B.  Greene, 

Grove  k  Wbltnej, 


8L  Sowird, 

as.  Rockwell,.. 
ILMUee, 

It 

A.F.Allen, , 

«        (t 

A.  Bertch, 

A.  N.  FrenUsB, . . 

ILMOes, , 

Knott  &  Beamer, 
aaSedite, 

A.  F.  Allen, 

aaSockwell,... 

B.  C.  Kedzie 

a  Hoeford, 

T.G.Abbot^ 


OBJicr. 


BoaniingHaU.    Carpet, 

Salary, 

FarmHoose, 

Adyertlaing  bills,.., 

FUmHooae, $9  61 

Fkrm,pa|Ia, 106 

"     on, 100 

Boxes  for  Reports, 13  80 

Tikble  for  Secretaiy's  office, 6  60 

Hardware  bills: 

Farm  Department,  1866, $316  88 

"  "  1867, 64  49 

HorUcoltoral  Department,  1866,    76  00 
"  "  1867,      6  10 

Boarding  Hall,  1866, 13  16 

"         "      1867, 8  46 

BoikUngs  and  (tmltare, 180 

Chaiged  to  private  aoc*t, 8  40 

Expendltare  as  8ec*j.    See  760 

Boarding  HaU, 

Farm  Department, 

Salary, 

Farm  House, 

Salaiy, 

Boarding  HaU,  meat, 

Horticnltoral  Department, 

Farm  Department, 

Boarding  HaU,  floor,... 

Salary, 

Farm  House, 

Boarding  Hall, 

Chemical  Laboratory, 

Board  Expenses, 

Salary, 


AMomrr. 

$48  06 
88  88 

60  00 

16  47 

1166 

17  80 


479  67 

76  00 

185  00 

816  99 

100  00 

76  00 

86  00 

S66  84 

86  70 

868  86 

877  04 

100  00 

8  68 

116  61 

160  00 

10  00 

166  86 
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as 


Date. 


748 
T40 
TftO 
T61 
TU 
IBS 
T64 
TM 
TM 
W7 
Y58 
758 
700 
701 
702 
700 
704 
706 
700 
707 
700 
700 


no 

771 

m 

77S 
774 
770 
770 


May  81 

"  81 

"  M 

«*  81 

"  81 

Jane  8 

"  8 

"  8 

"  8 

«»  8 

«•  8 

»*  8 

"  8 

"  8 

"  8 

"  8 

"  4 

«*  4 

"  4 

«*  4 

"  4 

It  12 


June  14 

"  W 

14  20 

*•  SO 

*«  90 

It  27 

••  17 


To  Wbox  dCkW. 


JOtge, 

A.Bertch, , 

QrofBft  WhitiMf,, 
KaSfidsle...... 

ILMUflo^ 

A.  Bertchj 

Stophemft  Go.,.. 
Ktbiyn^SoM,., 
Spnng  ftCluk,.. 
&8.Bockwen,... 

A.F.  Anmi, 

It        tt 

11     ■  **    .    , 

U  M 

D.  Bennloghofl^..' 
aT.VUrehUd,... 
Knott  ft  Bauner,. 
O.M.  Walker,.... 
A.N.  Prentin,... 

A.  J.  Cook, 

W.  W-  DanieOs,.. 
&  Howard, 


Onraor. 


Board  Expenses, 

Varm  House,  pieat, 

HorUcQltnnd  Dep^t,  hardware,  1800,. 
Salaiy, 


8.  a  Rockwell,. 
Ca  Darling,.. 
T.C.  Abbot,.., 

ILMUfls^ 

B.O.Kedale,., 
aS.BockweU,, 
O.T.lalrebad, 


Boarding  Han,  meat,  . 


wagon,. 


Salary,. 


Selwy, 

Farm  Dopartm*k    Toke  of  oxen,  , 

Salary, 

Boarding  Han,  floor, , 

"        "     groonles, 

Salaiy, 


Postage  and  Stationeiy, |18  17 

Mioh.  Beport,  engriTlng, 40  36 

Otber  Reports^ 0  08 

Trareling  expensas, 00  77 

Other  Expenses  of  oflloe, 18  47 

Tbnewacc>t(See782), 84  81 

Boarding  Hall, 

Kewroad, 

Satory, 


Boarding  Han,  , 
Salaiy, 


014  66 

80  77 
780 
813  60 
SU60 
S69  41 
182  48 
112  20 
176  00 
187  60 

04  86 
100  00 

06  67 

76  00 
226  00 
212  60 
100  08 
128  00 
812  60 
100  07 
100  00 


100  00 
164  08 
100  00 
160  26 
100  00 
100  00 
160  00 
100  00 


24 


BEPOBT  07  THE  SEOBETABT  OF  THB 

WABRANT  ACCOUNT— CoNTmuBD. 


1 

DlTB. 

i 

m 

July 

2 

in 

11 

2 

m 

u 

2 

190 

u 

2 

T81 

II 

2 

782 

M 

788 

IC 

784 

CI 

78ft 

11 

786 

II 

787 

(1 

788 

11 

780 

II 

790 

II 

701 

Jolj 

8 

702 

II 

8 

708 

II 

8 

704 

II 

8 

706 

Aug. 

80 

706 

11 

80 

707 

1 

80 

708 

II 

81 

700 

II 

81 

800 

II 

81 

801 

II 

81 

802 

II 

81 

808 

II 

81 

804 

II 

81 

806 

II 

81 

806 

Sept 

2 

To  Whom  Drawx. 


a  R. Greene,.., 
F.  Raymond,... 
T.C.  Abbot,.... 
a  GL  Darling,. 

H.  Miles, 

A.  F.  AUen,..., 
A  N.Pronila, 


&  Howard, 
H.MUeB,.. 
T-CAbbofc^ 


&8.RoekweD,. 
G.W.  Harrison,. 

ILHIles, 

A.  F.Allen,.... 

A.  J.  Cook, 

aCKedzIo,..., 
O.  W.  Harrison, 

HMUea, 

RaKedzie,.... 
O.T.Faircbild,. 
II  II 

A.N.  Prentiss,.. 

A.  J.  Cook, 

IL  Miles, 

&&  Rockwell,.. 
J.Gage, 


Oandt, 


XJbTBiy,  shelves, 

"      books, 

Salary, 

New  road,  In  ftill, 

Farm  T)epartinent) 

Salar^Jj 

HorUcoltona  Department) 

II  II 

•»  ti 

li  II 

H  II 

Salary, 

Fum  Department, 

Board  Expenses, $0  25 

Oflloe  Sxpenses, 4  1ft 

Postage, 200 

Ubnuy, 16ft 

Farm  Department, 8  87 

Boarding  Han, 

Salary, 

II 

Farm  House, 

Salary, 

II 

II       ^ ^^^^ 

u 

II        ^         ^^^^ 

II        ^ ^ , ..,.,., 

Bam, • 

Salary, 

II      ^^^ 

Farm  Department, 

Boarding  Hall, 

Board  Expenses, 


884  46 

275  00 

812  50 

105  80 

662  20 

80  00 

4164 

100  00 

25  00 

65  00 

100  60 

125  00 

200  06 


not 

050  00 

28  00 
100  00 

50  OO 
ICO  00 
100  OO 

20  00 
112  50 
112  50 
212  50 

50  00 

812  50 

150  00  . 

828  88 

1,200  00 

1150 


ffTATE  BOABD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

WABBANT  ACCOUNT— CoHTnron). 


25 


Datk 


807* 
108 

too 

•10 
Sll 
812 

lis 

tl4 
815 
flO 
81T 

US 

890 
881 
888 
888 
884 
888 
880 
887 


Sept. 


Oct 


881 
888 


To  Whom  Dbawic 


8 

«  8 

**  3 

"  3 

"  3 

"  3 
"  7 
u       0 

"  14 

II  24 

II  34 

II  24 

u  24 

•«  80 
5 
II       >i 

•*  7 
•«  7 
»•       8 

It  10 

II  12 
II  12 
«»  14 
"  14 
"  14 
"  14 
M  15 
««  18 
»i     22 


T.C.Abbot,.... 

HMUefl, 

&  Howard, .... 

&&RockweQ,. 

II  II 

A.F.AUen,.... 

ILMUes, 

G.W.  Harrison,. 

JGag^ 

A.N.  Prentisi,. 


W.W.  DanieUs,.. 
&&RodnraO,... 

KCKedsle, 

8. &  Rockwell,... 


&  Howard, .... 
A.  N.  PrentiM, . 
ILMUea, 


Oct    28 


0.  W.  Harrison,. 
T.  a  Abbot,.... 

A.  J.  Cook, 

R.C.  Kedzie,.... 
aS.BockweU,.. 
O.T.FairchUd,.. 
&  Howard, 


Objbct. 


Solary, 

Ftfm  Department,  , 

8il«ry, 

Boarding  HaD,  .... 
Salar7, 


Fann  D^Mutment, 

Salaiy, 

Board  Ezpensee, 

Horticultural  Department^. 


ao^ry, 

Boarding  Hall,. 

Salary, 

Boarding  Han, . 


Salaiy, 

Greenbonae, 

Fkrm  Department, . 
Sdary, 


Amoubt. 


A.F.AIlen.. 


Cbemical  Laboratory, 

Boarding  Hall, 

Salary, 

Board  Expenses, 812  40 

Trayellng  Expenses, 22  06 

Postage, 6  84 

Bxcbange  of  Reports, 8  66 

TonewaccH, 66  27 

Salary, 


8200  00 
260  00 

41  67 
180  20 
187  60 

70  00 
200  00 

42  00 
12  20 
69  80 

408 
68  11 

180  oa 

144  76 

100  00 

28  60 
104  08 
100  00 

6187 

1,000  00 

886  70 

160  00 

86  00 
200  00 
100  00 

82  00 
812  02 
100  00 


60  21 
80  00 


S6 


BEPOBT  07  THE  8E0BKTABT  OF  THE 

WABRANT  ACCOUNT— Continued. 


j 

Datb. 

'^ 

886 

Oct 

38 

880 

•c 

38 

887 

t( 

20 

888 

11 

80 

880 

M 

80 

840 

CI 

80 

841 

Oct. 

80 

842 

It 

80 

848 

«( 

80 

844 

ti 

80 

846 

<i 

80 

840 

i( 

80 

847 

Nov. 

848 

it 

840 

tt 

8(0 

ft 

861 

ft 

868 

tt 

868 

u 

864 

tt 

866 

tt 

866 

tt 

867 

tt 

868 

tt 

860 

It 

880 

tt 

12 

861 

tt 

14 

To  WooM  Dkawv. 


a&EookweU, 


ftSon, 
R.  C.  Kcdsle,  . 


GroTttft  Whitn^,. 


ILMUai, 

tt 

ILMUei, 

B.aKoclsle,  ... 
It       tt 

8.  a  Rockwell,. 
&  Howutl,  .... , 

A.N.  PTMltiM,. 
"  **        . 

ILCKedzle,..., 
T.O.  Abbot,  .... 

H.  Miles, 

A.N.  Prentin,. 
O.  T.  Falicblld, 

A.  J.  Cook, 

W.  W.  Daniells, 
a  Howard,  ..... 
a  a  Rockwell,. 

A.  F.  Alien, 

H.  MUee, 

a  R. Greene,..., 


Objiot. 


Boarding  Han, . 


Farm  Department,  blackimHh  woik, ... . 

Chemical  Laboratoiy, 

Junior  Exhibition, 

Hardware  bills: 

Farm  Department, 8180  07 

**     House,. 6  76 

Hortienlt.  Department, 2010 

Bondings  and  Foraitare, 18  88 

FUm  Department, 

*'    Hoose  Fnmitare, 8   HO 

"       («      cnrrentezp., 36128 

**    Department, 

Salary, ; 

Chemical  Laboratorj, 

Boarding  Han, 

Stiwy, 

Horttcnltonl Department,  .., 

Greenhouse  (to  band,) 

SabtfyinftalltoDeal, 


Farm  Department^ 

Boxes  fbr  Reports, 840  00 

Work  in  Chemical  Laboratoiy, . .     8  00 


8  88  20 

160  00 

60  00 

864 

760 


180  81 
400  00 

282  88 

202  40 

100  00 

864 

1,200  00 

2187 

88  88 

1,000  00 

176  00 

182  60 

226  00 

864  10 

264  18 

160  00 

81107 

4100 

187  60 

70  00 

428  00 

48  00 


8TATB  BOABD  OV  ▲OBICULTUBS. 

WAEBANT  ACCOUNT— CoNTiNuin). 


27 


1 

Date. 

Vi 

MS 

Not.  14 

MS 

Not.  90 

tei 

u     90 

tw 

CI     20 

sae 

Not.  n 

MT 

«     38 

MS 

CI     28 

M9 

«     M 

•70 

"     81 

•n 

<•     M 

To  Wboh  Deawv. 


T.a  Abbot,. 


A.F.AUMI, 

D.  L.  OMe,  Exec'r, 
T.a  AbboK 


O.  W.  Harrison, . . . 
8.8  BockwoD,.... 
Sanfbrd  Howard, .. 

ILMlleB, 

a  8.  Rockwell,.... 
John  A.  Kerr  &  Co., 


Objiot. 


EzpensM  of  Board: 

0.  Hoeford, $80  00 

IX  Carpenter, 87  00 

8.0.  Knapp, 86  70 

H.0.WeU8, 6490 

A.  C  Pratonan, 46  80 

FarmHoi]8e,oiirrentexp6nMe^ 

Bent  of  office  1  year,  ending  July  80^  >67, 

Raftinded  to  Stodent, flS  M 

Poatage  stampa, 10  60 

Ink, 186 

Ribbon  (Diplomas), 8  26 

Office  Eipenses, 6  66 

Boarding  Ban,  mending  chair,...    0  00 

8er?icee  as  AssH  Foreman,  In  Ihtt, 

Boarding  Hall, 

DeronBoU,  Prince  of  Waks^ 

Farm  Department, 

Boarding  Hall, 

Oatalogaes  for  1867, $181  23 

Printing  ft>rSeo*j*8  Office  at  Gcd.,    14  00 

*<       <<  Herbariom, 0  00 

Binding  fbr  Library, 40  60 


Total,. 


$818  M 
24M 

160  00 


M81 
8SM 

08  00 
400  00 
400  00 

218  11 


104  73 


$85,378  00 


S6 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  8E0BETABT  OF  THE 

WABRANT  ACCOUNT— CoNTiNTJED. 


i 

Datb. 

"^ 

886 

Oct  38 

880 

«i  38 

887 

«(  20 

888 

«  80 

880 

"  80 

840 

"  80 

841 

Oct.  80 

842 

"  80 

848 

"  80 

844 

•*  80 

846 

"  80 

840 

"  80 

84T 

Not.  2 

848 

tc    f 

840 

«{    1 

8(0 

l<     Q 

861 

(i     9 

868 

iC     Q 

668 

U         9 

864 

((     Q 

866 

II     Q 

868 

t(     Q 

867 

it     9 

868 

(i     Q 

860 

l(     9 

860 

u   12 

881 

"  14 

To  Wao«  Dbjlwv. 


a  8.  Rookwell, 

It        It 

lAMliig  &  Son, 
R.  C.  K«dsle,  . 
It       <{ 

GroTtt  k  Whitn^, 


ILMUai, 

It 

ILXUeB, , 

ILaKedsle,  ... 

«t        It 

B.aBoekwdl,.. 
&  Howiid,  . . . . . 
A.K.  PTMiiiai,., 

It  II      ^^ 

R.  CKedzle,.... 
T.C.  Abbot,  .... 

IL  Miles, 

A.N.  PrentlflB,.. 
G.  T.  Fatrcbild,  . 

A.  J.  Cook, 

W.  W.  Danlells, , 

a  Howtrd, 

aa  Rockwell,.. 

A.  F.  AUen, 

¥.10168, 

a  R.  Greene,.... 


Objiot. 


Boarding  HaU,  . 


Farm  Department,  Uadonnitbwoik,. . . . 

Cbemical  Laboratoiy, 

Junior  EzblUtlon, 

Hardware  bills: 

Farm  Department, 8180  07 

"    Honse,. 6  76 

Hortlcalt  Department, 20  10 

Buildings  and  Famttore, 18  88 

Farm  Department, 

**    HoQse  Fnmltare, 8   HO 

"       *'      coirentezp., 36128 

**    Department, 

SalaiT, i 

Cbemical  Laboratory, 

Boarding  Han, 

Salary, 

Hortfooltoral Department,  .., 

Greenboose  (to  build,) 

Salary  in  ftan  to  Dea  1, 


Farm  Department, 

Boxes  fbr  Reports, 840  00 

Work  in  Cbemlcal  Laboratory, . .     8  00 


8  88  30 

160  00 

60  00 

864 

760 


100  81 
400  00 

303  88 

303  40 

100  00 

864 

1,300  00 

3107 

08  88 
1,000  00 
176  00 
102  60 
326  00 
864  10 
264  10 
160  00 
81107 

41  00 
187  60 

70  00 
428  00 

48  00 


8TATX  BOABD  OF  ▲OBICULTUBS. 

WAEBANT  ACCOUNT— CoNTiNuin). 


27 


1 

Din. 

& 

MS 

Not.  14 

88S 

Mot.  20 

9U 

u     90 

tw 

CI     20 

sae 

Not.  21 

•er 

<4     28 

MS 

u     28 

M9 

«     28 

870 

"     80 

m 

*•     80 

To  Wboh  Deawv. 


T.a  Abbot,. 


A.r.AUMi, 

Dl  Ifc  CSmo,  Exec'r, 
T.a  Abbott 


O.  W.  Harrison, . . . 
8.8  Bodnren,.... 
Saafoni  Howard, .. 

ILMUei, 

8.&  Bockwan,.... 
John  A.  Kerr  &  Co., 


Oancr. 


Kipauwa  of  Board: 

0.  Hoilbrd, $80  00 

IX  Carpenter, 87  80 

8.0.  Knapp, 86  70 

H.0.WeU8, 0420 

A.  C  Pratonan, 46  80 

Iton  House,  current  expanaaa, 

Bent  of  office  1  year,  ending  July  80^  >87, 

BeftindedtoStodentt $13  M 

Postage  stamps, 10  60 

Ink, 126 

Blbbon  (Diplomas), 2  26 

Office  Expenses, 6  86 

Boarding  Hall,  mending  chab",...    8  00 

Services  as  AssH  Foreman,  In  ftitt, 

Boarding  Han, 

Deron  BnU,  Prince  of  Waks^ 

Farm  Department, 

Boarding  Hall, 

Oatalognesfor  1887, fl81  22 

Printing  lbrSeo*j*s  Office  at  OoL,    14  00 

"       «  Herbarium, 0  00 

Binding  for  Library, 40  60 


Total,. 


Amouat, 


$218M 
24M 

160  00 


M81 
tt86 

88  00 
400M 
400  00 
218  11 


104  72 


$85,278  00 


28  BEPOBT  OF  THB  SECBBTABT  07  TBX 


SUMMARY  OF  WARRANT  ACCOUNT. 


ExpeDses  of  Board  of  Agricaltare, . « $  566  24 

Salaries  of  1866, 1,666  84 

"         1867,  to  Dec.  1, 10,643  26 

Secretary  Howard's  office  expenses,  reports,  trayeling  expen- 
ses, &c, 628  48 

Farm  Department,  inclading  Swamp  Land  management,  is 

charged  with,  for  1866, 278  45 

"   1867, 5,66S  36 

HortiCQltoral  Department  is  charged  with,  for  1866, 61  83 

••                   "                   "                 "       1867, 783  «2 

BoardlDgHall,  1866, 126  20 

**           1867,  carrent  expenses, 8,988  76 

••           fhmiture, 727  96 

F^mnHonse,  carrent  expenses, 1,071  26 

"          ftamiture, 117  05 

««          permanent  improyements, 45  50 

«          cash  on  hand, 41  27 

Chemical  Laboratory, 214  58 

Library  and  Text  books, 798  60 

Secretary's  office  at  College,  printing  Catalogue  for  1866  and 

1867,  advertising,  &c , 850  70 

Balldings  and  faroitare, • 10  18 

Haseam, 53  75 

Dwelling  hoase,  new  kitchen,  bam,  &c, 161  44 

New  road, : 205  50 

Green-hOQse  and  Garden  barn, 2,000  00 

Ditching  in  Lawn,  {(torn  Farm  act.,) 5  00 

Cash  on  hand.  Farm  Department, «...  200  00 

Setnrned  to  students,  or  re-charged  to  private  acc't,  miscella- 

neons,  or  nnclassified, 122  05 

$35,278  09 


8TATB  BOARD  OF  AQBICULTUBE. 


SUMMARY  OF  CASH  ACXX)UNT 

Of  Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  College  Farm,  for  the  yeiir  ending 
December  1st,  1867. 

RBOEIPTS. 

Wamots, $5,800  01 

Sales  of  stock, 688  89 

Other  prodace, 91  45 

8a!es  of  Swamp  Lands, 178  50 

From  Jacob  BeDoelt,  for  dftcbiog, 55  00 

$6,81S  85 

EXPfiNDITURBS. 

Paid  for  ditching  on  •<  Big  Marsh," $1,151  56 

"              "           College  Farm, 139  65 

•'              ••           Sec.  25,  Lansing, 96  25 

••              *«           Sec.l2,Bath, 80  00 

••    for  grass  seed  lor  "Big  Marsh," 163  70 

**    to  Sec*y,  Swamp  Land  Receipts, 178  50 

*•       Farm                   *• 779  84 

••    forworlc, 844  77 

*<    for  improvements  and  repairs, 575  27 

*«    for  leed, 944  28 

•«    forlnmber, 268  54 

**    on  account  of  stocic, 279  42 

*«    for  seeds, 101  63 

*•    for  cord  wood,  (chopping,) 98  76 

**    for  permanent  improvements, 75  70 

••    tor  splitting  rails, 49  28 

•*    tor  Farm  Hoose, 403  47 

"    forCoiiege, 40  90 

'<    personal  expenses  at  Lansing, 20  55 

*'    for  hardware,  (nails,  hinges,  &c.,) 12  46 

'*    tor  harness  and  harness  repairs,. 72  88 

**   expenses  of  stoclc  at  fairs, 85  17 

*<    for  Boarding  Hall,  (getting  ice,) 1  25 

<  *    for  Horticnitaral  Department, 48  57 

•«    on  account  of  Experiments, 83  74 


80  BXPOBT  07  THE  8ECSETABT  07  IHB 

Paid  Office  ezpeDses, $27  96 

"   for  repairs  CD  wood  machine, 

«•  «•         •*       1866........ 

lor  plaster, 

for  cleaniog  oat  well, 

"   tor  sal^ 

tor  toll, 

Cash  o»  band  for  current  expenses, 


41  60 

22  60 

10  26 

1  60 

11  60 

2  01 

200  00 

I6.81S  U 

8TATB  BOASD  OV  ▲OBIOULTUBE.  81 


TREASURER'S    REPORT. 


Ja$eph  MUU,  Treasurer,  in  account  with  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Db. 
1866. 

Dec    13.    To  cash  of  Saoford  Howard,  Secretary, $1,143  08 

1867. 

Jan'y  28.  ••                 •*                      ••       500  00 

March  2.  *•                 «•                      ••        670  00 

••8.  *•                  **                       "        43?  37 

"    21.  "       State  Treasurer, 5,000  00 

*•    29.  ••       Sanford  Howard,  Secretary 1,381  06 

April    5.  ••                   *«                  "           100  00 

"6.  **                    •*                  ••           475  00 

••    19.  •*       State  Treasurer, 5,000  00 

••    26.  ••       Sanford  Howard,  Secretary 147  15 

May    18.  ••                   •«                   **          ...  200  43 

•«    30.  **       SUte  Treasurer, 5,000  00 

••    31.  •♦       S.  Howard,  SecreUry, 364  95 

Jane     5.  '•                   •'           •*          246  80 

««      8.  #1       .            ««           •<         165  00 

«•    14.  «•                    ««           ••          235  00 

"21.  **                •    **           *•          87  07 

««    27,  «•                     •«           *«          313  37 

July    13.  ••                   *•           *•         212  26 

"20.  •*                    "           ••          245  00 

Aug.     1.  "                    ••           ••          109  25 

««      8.  "                    **            "          180  00 

••17.  ••                    •«            ««     .     85  00 

••29.  ••                    ••            *•          91  75 

•«    29.  •«       State  Treasurer, 5,000  00 

Sept.  a4.  •*       S.  Howard,  Secretary, 59  85 

••19.  •«                    «•           «•          4,964  00 

««    28.  •*                 "   ••           **          86  16 

Get.      1.  *•                    •*           ••          ...i 160  00 


32 


BBPOBT  OF  THE  BECBETABT  OF  THB 


Oct.      6.   To  Cash  Of  S.  Howard,  Secretary, $1,000  00 


Not. 


7. 

8. 
11. 
19. 
26. 

2. 
80. 


1,000  00 
140  00 
113  93 
140  00 
418  25 
150  00 
229  62 


Total, $35,800  79 


Ce. 


1866. 
Dec    1. 


By  balance  from  old  accooDt,. 

By  paid  warrant  No.  647, 

**  **   648, 


"    13. 
«'    13. 

**    13.  **  **  649,. 

**    13.  **  **  650,. 

•'    13.  ••  «'  651,. 

*•    13.  "  **  652,. 

"    13.  **  "  653,. 

*•    13.  '*  '•  654,. 
1867. 

Jan'y  28.  By  paid  warrant  No.  655, . 


Mar 


28. 

28. 

28. 
5. 
"  9. 
•*  15. 
•*  21. 
"  2i. 
«•  21. 
«*  21. 
•*  21. 
••  21. 
«*  22. 
"  22. 
"  22. 
•*  22. 
«•  22, 
••  22. 
*'    22. 


656,. 

657, 

658.. 

659,. 

660,. 

661,. 

662,. 

663,. 

664,. 

665,. 

666,. 

667,  , 

668,. 

669,.. 

670,. 

671,. 

672,. 

673,. 

674,. 


*$382  49 

539  07 

9  88 

150  00 

5  52 

500 

20  13 

9  50 

2144 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

200  00 

320  00 

150  00 

100  00 

368  75 

312  50 

212  50 

150  00 

100  00 

83  33 

468  75 

312  50 

312  50 

812  50 

312  50 

125  00 

100  00 

•By  atypogrqihiaa  error,  this  baUnce  was  printed  In  the  Report  of  last  year,  $384  40. 
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Mar. 

22.    Byp 

II 

22. 

<i 

22. 

i< 

22.        " 

11 

26.        " 

II 

26.        •• 

II 

28. 

II 

29.        " 

•1 

2». 

April  1.        " 

•1 

1.        " 

II 

1.        " 

•1 

2.        " 

•1 

2.        " 

II 

2.        " 

II 

2.        " 

II 

2.        " 

II 

8.        " 

II 

8.        " 

II 

8.        " 

II 

8.        «« 

II 

8.        " 

II 

8. 

II 

8. 

II 

8.        •* 

II 

a       " 

•1 

8.        •• 

II 

8.        " 

II 

8.        " 

f 

8.        •• 

II 

a       " 

II 

8.        " 

II 

22.        " 

II 

22.        " 

II 

22.        " 

•1 

22.        " 

f« 

22.        " 

II 

22.        " 

f< 

22.        " 

II 

22.        " 

fi 

22.        •• 

If 

22.        «• 

14 

22.        «• 

<« 

22.        " 

BypaidwaiTaDtNo.676 $137  60 


676,. 

677,. 

678,. 

679,. 

680,. 

681,.. 

682,. 

683, 

684,. 

686,. 

686,. 

687,. 

688,. 

689,. 

690,. 

691,. 

692, 

693, 

694, 

696, 

696, 

697, 

698,. 

699,. 

700,. 

701,. 

702,. 

703,. 

704,. 

706,. 

706,. 

707,. 

708,. 

709,. 

710,. 

711,. 

712,. 


100  00 

110  00 

400  00 

26  00 

60  00 

18  88 

160  00 

100  00 

60  00 

13  23 

12  88 

24  OS 

200  00 

160  00 

729  88 

200  00 

891  40 

40  61 

128  21 
62  29 

100  00 
34  80 

40  00 
212  60 

129  00 
241  31 

84  45 
60  00 
140  20 
26  8S 
66  00 

41  36 
60  01 
92  82 
96  17 

8  38 
86  38 


713, 261  70 

714, 4  50 

716, 89  40 

716, 67  05 

717, 48  94 

718, 86  32 


u 
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April  22.  By  paid  warrant  No.  7 19, $19  53 


<• 

22. 

CI 

22. 

It 

22. 

II 

23. 

II 

23. 

II 

23. 

II 

23. 

II 

24. 

II 

24. 

II 

24. 

II 

24. 

II 

24. 

11 

29. 

II 

29. 

II 

29. 

Hay 

Q. 

II 

6. 

II 

6. 

II 

8. 

II 

10. 

II 

10. 

II 

10. 

II 

10. 

•  « 

10. 

II 

28. 

«l 

29. 

14 

31. 

«« 

31. 

•  4 

31. 

II 

31. 

If 

31. 

II 

31. 

Jone 

3. 

41 

3. 

14 

3. 

II 

3. 

41 

3. 

II 

8. 

II 

3. 

II 

3. 

<l 

3. 

1  1 

3. 

720,. 
721,. 
722.. 
723,. 
724,. 
725,. 
726,. 
727,. 
728,. 
729,. 
730,. 
731,. 
732,. 
733,  . 
734,, 
735,. 
736,. 
737,. 
738,. 
739,. 
740,. 
741,. 
742,. 
743,. 
744,. 
745,. 
746,. 
747,. 
748,. 
749,. 
750,. 
751,. 
752,. 
753,. 
754,. 
755,. 
756,. 
757,. 
758,. 
759,. 
760,. 
761,. 
762,. 


34  90 

100  00 

100  00 

250  00 

379  76 

48  05 

83  33 

50  00 

$15  47 

11  56 

17  80 

479  67 

75  00 

125  00 

216  99 

100  00 

75  00 

25  00 

256  84 

86  70 

258  26 
277  04 
100  00 

8  52 

116  61 

160  00 

10  00 

156  25 

14  55 

30  77 

7  20 

212  50 

212  50 

259  41 
182  48 
112  26 
175  00 

37  50 
94  35 

100  80 
65  57 
75  00 

225  00 


June 

3. 

<i 

4. 

4< 

4. 

14 

4. 

»* 

4. 

•  1 

4. 

II 

12. 

l< 

14. 

Jane  15. 

II 

26. 

14 

26. 

II 

26. 

it 

27. 

44 

27. 

July 

2. 

II 

2. 

(I 

2. 

«i 

2. 

II 

2. 

II 

2. 

II 

2. 

II 

6. 

II 

2. 

II 

8. 

II 

8. 

II 

8. 

II 

8. 

II 

8. 

Ang. 

30. 

14 

31. 

II 

31. 

II 

31. 

II 

31. 

II 

31. 

14 

31. 

14 

31. 

II 

31. 

II 

31. 

8ei»t. 

2. 

«i 

2. 
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By  paid  warrant  No.  763, $212  60 

"764, 160  63 

"           «'  **    766, 123  00 

"            "  *•    766, 312  60 

••            "  ••    767, 166  67 

"  *•    768, 100  06 

•*            '•  "    769 100  00 

"            ••  ••    770, 164  93 

"           «*  "    771, 100  00 

"            *•  •'    772, 166  26 

"            •*  ••    773, 100  00 

"            '*  "    774, 100  00 

*«            "  ••    776, 160  00 

"  *•    776, 100  00 

**            "  "    777, 34  46 

••           •*  "    778, 276  00 

"            *•  •*    779, 312  60 

"            "  **    780, 106  60 

«'            *•  '«    781, 662  29 

"            ««  "    782, 30  00 

♦«            **  "    783, 4164 

"            *•  ••    784, 100  00 

*•  *•    786, 26  00 

•'            "  •«    786, 66  00 

•«            *•  •'    787, \ 100  00 

••            "  •«    788 126  00 

*•            "  *•     [789,]788, 200  00 

*»            "  "    790, 1162 

•*            "  «•    791, 960  00 

««            *•  •*    792, 28  00 

•*            ••  **    793, 10000 

•*            "  •«    794, 60  00 

*«            ••  *«    796, 100  00 

««            •*  "    796, 100  00 

•«            «•  «*    797, 20  00 

*•            ••  ••    798, 112  60 

**            •«  *•    799, 112  60 

•«  ••    800, 212  60 

««            »«  *«    801, 60  00 

«*            ••  ••    802, 312  60 

««            ••  *«    803, 160  00 

••            •«  "    804, 328  33 

««            *•  «*    806, 1,200  00 

*«            ««  '«    806, 1160 


BXPOBT  or  TBI  8E0BBTAST  OF  THM 


Sept   2.    Bj  paid  warrant  No.  807,  a, $200  00 


14 

3.    " 

<f 

3.    " 

If 

3.    " 

f< 

3.    " 

If 

3.    «* 

« 

7.   " 

« 

».   " 

« 

14.    " 

<l 

24. 

4< 

24.    " 

<l 

24.    " 

If 

24.    " 

II 

30.    " 

Oct. 

6.    " 

If 

7.   " 

If 

7.   " 

II 

7.   •« 

<l 

8.   " 

If 

10.   " 

•  < 

12.   •• 

fi 

12.    " 

If 

14.    " 

II 

14.    " 

II 

14.    •• 

II 

14.    «• 

II 

16.    " 

II 

18. 

II 

22.    «« 

II 

23.   " 

11 

23.    «* 

If 

23.    « 

it 

20.    " 

II 

30.    •« 

II 

30.    " 

II 

30.    •« 

II 

80.    " 

tt 

80.    •« 

II 

30.    " 

II 

30.    " 

II 

30.    " 

Mot. 

1.    " 

II 

2.    " 

II 

7.    " 

807,  b,. 
808...., 
800,... 
810,... 
811,... 
812,... 
813,... 
814,... 
816,... 
816,... 
817,... 
818,... 
819,... 
820,... 
821,... 
822,... 
823,... 
824,... 


260  00 

41  6T 

130  20 

137  60 

70  00 

20000 

42  00 

1220 

69  86 

408 

, 68  U 

130  00 

144  76 

100  00 

26  60 

10408 

10000 

61  6T 

"    826, 1,000  00 

"    826, 886  76 

"    827, 160  00 

"    828 36  00 

••    829, 200  00 

••    830,a, , 10000 

"    830.  b. 32  00 

"    831. 812  02 

••    882, 100  00 

'*    833, 2600 

*•    834, 8000 

«*    836, 88  20 

"    836 160  00 

"    837. 60  00 

••    838, 8  64 

"    839, 7  60 

"    840, 169  81 

"    841, 400  00 

"    842, 262  88 

•*    843, 802  40 

"    844, 10000 

"    846 8  64 

"    846 1,200  00 

•*    847, 21  6T 

••    848 6888 
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Not.    9.    By  paid  warrant  Na  849, $1,000  00 

"      9.        ««           «•           "    850, 176  00 

"      9.        "           •«            «•    861, 162  50 

"      9.         "            "            "    862. 226  00 

•»      9,         "            "            "    853, 354  1« 

•«      9.        "           "            "    864, 264  16 

•«      7.        •«            "           ••    856, 150  00 

"      9.        *•            ••            ««    856, 31167 

««      9.        "           "            •«    857, 41  66 

•«    12.        ••           "           ••    860, 429  06 

*«    14.        "            '•           "    861, 48  00 

"    14.        •«           "            *«    862 213  30 

"    20.        •«            "           *•    863, 4  98 

*«    20.        "            *•           *«    864, 160  00 

"    20.        •*           •«           «•    866. 38  31 

••    21.        «•            "           ••    866, 32  85 

•«    23.        "            ••           "    867, 63  00 

"    23.        ••            «•           "    868, 400  00 

"    26.        "           "            "    869, 400  00 

Total, $36,800  79 

Bespoctltilly  sobmltted. 

JOSEPH  MILLS,  Tr§a$urer. 
IaAMMsmq^  Daeomberl,  1867. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURK 


To  the  FresiderU  of  the  State  Agricultural  Cdlege  : 

The  followiDg  report  on  experiments  condnoted  in  the  De^ 
partment  of  Practical  Agriculture  daring  the  past  year,  is 
respectfully  presented: 

SHEEP-FEEDINQ. 

In  the  south  end  of  the  sheep  bam,  six  enclosures  of  uni- 
form size  were  made,  with  boxes  and  feeding-troughs,  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  any  waste  of  the  feed  under  experiment. 
The  Pens  were  numbered,  and  on  the  13th  of  December,  1866, 
sheep  were  placed  in  them  as  follows: 

Pen  No.  1.  Two  grade  Merino  wether  lambs.  The  prescribed 
feed  consisted  of  a  limited  amount  of  com,  with  as  much 
**  chaffiad "  hay  as  they  would  eat. 

Fen  No.  2.  Two  grade  Merino  wether  lambs.  Limited  feed, 
roots — ^hay  as  in  Pen  No.  L 

Fen  No.  3.  Two  yearling  South  Down  wethers.  Limited 
feed,  com — ^hay  as  in  Pen  No.  1. 

Fen  No.  4.  Two  grade  South  Down  wethers,  one  a  yearling, 
the  other  a  lamb.    Limited  feed,  roots — ^hay  as  in  Pen  No.  1. 

Fen  No.  5.  Two  grade  Cotswold  wether  lambs.  Limited 
feed,  com — ^hay  as  in  Pen  No.  1. 

Pen  No.  6.  Two  grade  Cotswold  wether  lambs.  Limited  feed, 
roots— -hay  as  in  Pen  No.  1. 

The  sheep  were  selected  with  reference  to  uniformity  in  the 
representations  of  each  breed,  in  form,  size  and  condition.  In 
Pens  No.  1,  2, 6  and  6  the  selections  were  quite  satisfactory.  In 
Pens  No.  3  and  4  from  the  limited  number  to  select  from,  uni- 
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formity  could  not  be  attained,  and  the  progress  of  the  experi- 
ment showed  most  of  the  animals  in  these  pens  to  be  poor 
feeders. 

The  feed  was  all  carefolly  weighed  at  feeding  time,  and  all 
waste  was  particnlarly  gnarded  against  The  roots  fed  np  to 
and  indnding  the  fourteenth  week  of  the  experiment  were  the 
variety  known  as  Skirving's  Improved  Swede  turnip.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  week,  beets  were  substitnted 
for  the  remaining  eight  weeks  of  the  experiment  The  hay  fed 
was  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy.  The  sheep  in  each  pen 
were  distinguished  by  the  numbers,  1  and  2. 

When  put  in  the  pens,  December  13th,  the  weights  were  as 
follows: 


PnrKo.  1. 

PKirNo.2L 

Pur  Mo.  a. 

PkiKo.4 

PnrNaO. 

PvNaO. 

L    TO.OOlbs. 
t.     M.M  « 

LM.OOIbfl. 
%   M.OO  «< 

1.  104.60  Ibl. 
JL    M.OO  *« 

L  08.60  Ibt. 
2L    78.00  « 

L  86.00  lbs. 
SL    72.00  «« 

L    86.60  Ibl. 
SL    79.00  « 

1S5.M 

lU.OO 

178.60 

170.60 

168.00 

181.60 

For  several  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  sheep  selected  were  kept  in  a  flock  by  themselves, 
their  feed  after  leaving  the  pasture,  consisting  exclusively  of 
hay — clover  and  timothy. 

At  the  dose  of  each  week,  the  sheep  were  carefully  weighed 
in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  to  prevent  any  variation  from 
drinking,  the  water  buckets  were  removed  from  the  pens  the 
previous  night 

The  following  table.  No.  1,  shows  the  weight  of  each  sheep  at 
the  dose  of  each  week  of  the  experiment  The  weights  are 
given  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound: 


STATS  BOABD  OP  AGBICULTUBB. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

WEIQBT  OP  SHEEP  AT  CLOSE  OP  EACH  WEEK. 
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PwNaL 

P»No.aL 

PktNo.I 

PwNal 

PKrNo.l 

PlniNo.1 

^r 

No.  1.  67.60 
%  6126 

Na  1.62  60 
2.6176 

Nal.  102.60 
SL    7L00 

NQ.L  02.60 
3.   0160 

No.l.  80.00 
9L  72.00 

No.!    8L00 
2L    72.60 

122.76 

10126 

178  60 

163.00 

16200 

16160 

ERRATA. 

On  page  42,  table  1,  in  the  column  for  Pen  No.  1,  8th  week,  eocond  line,  Instead  of  dgium 
2   64.60,  read  2.  04.60. 

On  page  43,  column  for  Pen  No.  0,  second  line  from  the  bottom,  Instead  of  flgnroe  2.  106 .00, 
nmd  2.  106.60. 

On  page  48,  table  4,  in  column  for  Pen  No.  6,  hay,  (burth  line  flrom  the  top.  Instead  of 
flgnroe  12.60,  read  12.68. 

On  page  60,  table  8,  in  column  "  Value  of  Feed,"  third  line  fhmi  the  top.  Instead  of  $0  8, 
re^  $0  80.    In  column  "  Peed  Consumed,"  last  lino  (corn),  instead  of  802.70,  read  362.71 

On  page  61,  in  column  "  Feed  Consumed  for  each  100  )b&  of  live  weight,"  last  lino,  for 
"  Boots,"  road  Roota. 


•«» 

1.  7100 

2.  0060 

L  64.60 
2.  67.60 

1100.60 
i.    0100 

L  97.60 
2L  00.60 

1.0100 
2.  7160 

1.  8160 
2L    8100 

13160 

112.00 

178  60 

107  jOO 

10160 

10160 

Wh. 

1.  70  60 
2L  02.00 

L  66.60 
2.  00.00 

LIOICO 
2.  0100 

1.  93.C0 
9L  71.60 

1.  05.60 
2L  7100 

L    80.60 

2.    8160 

188.60 

U160 

171C0 

100.60 

10160 

ITtOO 
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TABLE  1.— CoiminjED. 


WEEK. 

Pn  No.  1. 

PnrNal 

PktNo.S. 

Pnr  No.  4. 

Ptei  No.  6. 

PKiNaO. 

«tb, 

No.L  oaoo 

1  64.60 

No.L  67.60 
2.  0100 

No.l.  111.00 
3.  0%.OO 

No.  L  98.60 
2.7160 

Nal.  9&60 
1  7&00 

Ko.t  oaoo 

3.87.60 

144.60 

119.60 

170.00 

171.00 

170.60 

17e60 

w>. 

L  81.60 
3.04.60 

1  66.60 
8.01.00 

1. 11100 
1    0S.6O 

1.  08.00 
1  7100 

1.108.00 
3.    76160 

1    88.60 
3.    87.00 

14&00 

110l6O 

170.60 

17000 

170.60 

176.60 

lOth,. 


Mth 

1  86.00 
3.  07.00 

1  67.60 
1  0160 

1110.00 
1    7000 

1 100.00 
3.    7100 

1107.60 
1    82.60 

1.    08.00 
1    86.60 

16100 

131.00 

180.00 

171.00 

100.00 

17160 

UUi 

1  80.00 
1  0160 

1  6100 
3.0100 

1U4  00 
3.   73.00 

1100.60 
3    7160 

1100.00 
1    84A> 

1    9160 
1    90i)0 

14160 

13100 

180.00 

17100 

19160 

18160 

1»^ 

180.60 
1  07.60 

1  09  00 
2.  0S.OO 

1. 1184)0 
1    KM 

1. 101 60 
2.    710O 

1 11100 
2.   0100 

l'  9160 
3.    89.00 

16100 

18100 

19100 

17160 

313.00 

18160 

!»">, 

1.  87.00 
1  70.00 

1  0100 
3.  0100 

1130.00 
1    77.00 

110160 
3.    7100 

1 118.00 
1    9160 

1  98.00 
1    86.00 

167.00 

18100 

107.00 

17160 

909.60 

17100 

14tt» 

1.  96.60 
1  0100 

1  69.00 
3.0160 

112100 
1    7160 

110100 
1    73.60 

1.11150 
3.  nM 

1  96.00 
1    9100 

16T.60 

18160 

90160 

^    174.60 

90160 

180.00 

1  9160 
3.  60.00 


16160 


1  0160 
3.  0150 

13100 


112100 
1    86.60 


31150 


1 106.50 
1    75.00 


181.50 


1131.00 
1   9100 


217.00 


1    97.00 
1    9160 


18150 


STATE  BOABD   OF   AGBIOULTUBB. 

TABLE  1.— Continued. 
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WEEK. 

PhiNo.1 

FdNo.  1 

PniNa& 

PivNa4 

PBrNo.6. 

PbiNo.0. 

l«tt, 

Nal  94.00 
1  6100 

No.l  66.60 

1  oaoo 

No  112160 
2.  81C0 

Nal.  107.00 

1  76.00 

■' 

Nall20L6O 
1  9&60 

Nal    96.00 

1  oaoo 

160.00 

128.60 

203.60 

188.00 

219.00 

186.60 

iw», 

1  94.00 
1  0100 

1  0100 
1  08L60 

1120.00 
1    8800 

llOQuOO 
1    70.00 

1126.00 
2. 10100 

1.98.60 
2.9160 

166.00 

126.60 

209XX> 

18160 

220.00 

190L00 

M«H 

1  90.60 
1  0160 

1  0100 
1  06.00 

1126JM> 
2.       8100 

1100.60 
1    76.00 

1124.00 
110100 

iioaoo 

1    9160 

16100 

129.00 

209.60 

18160 

226.00 

19160 

Wtti, 

1.  96.00 
1  08L6O 

1  0160 
1  67.60 

1129.00 
1    87.60 

1106.60 
2.   79.00 

112100 
1 107.00 

1.10160 
1    97.60 

168.60 

18100 

210.60 

18160 

28100 

900.00 

»lh, 

1  9160 
2.0160 

1  03.60 
1  08.00 

1.12&60 
1    83.60 

1.106.00 
2.   7160 

1128XX> 
2.100LOO 

110160 
2.100.00 

165.00 

18160 

217.00 

188.60 

229.00 

20160 

«•», 

1  90LOO 
1  0100 

1  oaoo 
1  oaoo 

1126.00 
1    89.00 

1106.00 
1    8160 

1120.60 
1100.00 

1 107.60 
110100 

168.00 

18160 

21100 

18a  60 

22a60 

20a60 

^Md, 

1  9160 
1  68.60 

1  02.50 
2.08.60 

1126.00 

2.  oaoo 

iioaoo 
2.  oaoo 

luaoo 

2.109.60 

luaoo 
Iioaoo 

102.00 

18100 

216.00 

19100 

286.60 

2iaoo 

The  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  each  pen,  during  each  week 
of  the  experiment,  is  shown  in  Table  No.  2. 
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The  19th  week,  in  Pens  No.  2,  4  and  6,  the  limited  food  was 
varied  as  follows: 

Pen  No.  2,  B — ^Tomips,  25  9>s.;  beets,  25  Iba;  com,  4  lbs. 
"    "    4,C—      "       37.5  Iba;    "    37.5  lbs.;  "    6    " 
"    "    6,D—      "        37.5  fcs.;    "    37.5     "    "    5.5" 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  Pen  No.  1,  the  com  was  not  all 
eaten,  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  week,  indosive. 

This  was  the  case  also  in  Pen  No.  3,  daring  the  16th,  17th 
and  18th  weeks,  and  in  Pen  No.  5,  the  17th  week. 

The  decrease  in  weight  of  sheep  No.  2,  in  Pen  5,  during  the 
6th  and  7th weeks,  was  produced  by  "scours,"  from  which  it 
had  not  entirely  recoTcred  the  8th  week. 

The  average  weight  for  the  week,  of  the  sheep  in  each  pen, 
is  given  in  Table  No.  3. 

This  average  weight  is  obtained  by  adding  the  weight  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week  to  the  weight  at  the  dose  of  the  week, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  two. 

It  was  observed  by  weighing  animals  at  short  intervals,  that 
Tariations  in  weight  occurred  that  conld  not  be  considered  as 
indicating  any  indisposition  or  morbid  derangement  of  the 
system. 

These  variations  are  nndoubtedly  produced  by  physiological 
conditions  of  the  system,  that  may  in  fact  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  health. 

It  vrill  be  readily  seen,  for  instance,  that  a  change  of  temper- 
ature may  produce  an  increased  or  diminished  actios  of  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  that  would  produce  vnthin  the  limits  of 
healthy  action,  a  marked  effect  on  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

The  average  weight  for  the  week  will  therefore  better  repre- 
sent the  real  condition  of  the  animal 
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TABLE  3. 

ATEBAOB  WElanT  OP  8HBBP  IN  BA.CH  PEN  FOB  BACH   WEEK  OF  BXPEBIXBHT. 


WEEK. 

PlM  No.  1. 

Pw  No.  2. 

Pkk  No.  8. 

PK9N0.4 

Pw  N0i6. 

PKiNaOL 

1«», 

121.18 

109.18 

176.00 

164.25 

166.00 

167.60 

n 

128.88 

106.88 

172.26 

168.26 

168.60 

154.26 

w, 

126.00 

105.26 

109.60 

168.25 

164.76 

156.26 

^ 

128.00 

107.C0 

172.26 

100.26 

168.76 

167.60 

»">, 

181.25 

109.26 

176.00 

162.60 

164.00 

100.18 

w», 

184.50 

110.75 

170.00 

164.76 

107.00 

100.68 

m 

137.60 

118.76 

177.26 

168.26 

168.50 

169.76 

^ 

141.60 

117.50 

177.60 

170.26 

172.60 

170.88 

»th, 

145.25 

118.00 

170.26 

170.50 

178.00 

176.00 

lOth, 

149.00 

118.76 

182.76 

170.60 

184.75 

177.00 

Utb, 

K0.25 

121.60 

186.00 

171.60 

191.75 

181.00 

l»h, 

161.25 

127.00 

189.60 

172.76 

202.75 

182.50 

18lh, 

166.60 

131.60 

196.00 

17i.60 

210.75 

179.76 

14tb, 

167.26 

128.76 

199.75 

173.CO 

209.60 

1(12.00 

Mth, 

164.60 

126.25 

206.60 

178.00 

218.26 

187.76 

leib, 

163.76 

128.26 

207.00 

182.25 

218.00 

187.60 

171b. 

166.60 

127.00 

206.26 

182.76 

222.60 

187.76 

ISth, 

160.60 

127.26 

209.26 

182.00 

226.60 

191.26 

l»th, 

168.25 

180.60 

218.00 

183.00 

228.00 

196.26 

»"», 

166.76 

181.75 

216.76 

184.00 

280.00 

201.26 

a»*, 

156.60 

181.60 

216.60 

156.00 

227.76 

206.60 

«M 

160.00 

181.26 

214.60 

189.26 

226.00 

212.25 

Table  No.  4,  showiog  the  average  amonnt  of  feed  consumed 
per  week  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weighty  is  formed  from  tables 
No.  2  and  3,  hj  a  simple  proportion.  Thus,  in  Pen  No.  1,  the 
amount  of  hay  consnmed  the  first  week  was  16.31  lbs.  as  shown 
in  Table  No.  2;  the  average  weight  of  the  sheep  for  the  week, 
according  to  Table  No.  8,  was  124 13  lbs.  Then  16.31  lbs.  mul- 
tiplied by  100,  and  divided  by  12413,  gives  13.14  as  the  amonnt 
of  hay  consume!  by  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight 

In  this  table  the  change  in  the  limited  feed  in  Pens  2,  4  and 
6,  the  19th  week  of  the  ezperimeni  is  not  noticed. 
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Sheep  No.  2,  in  Pen  6,  was  shorn  May  24th,  and  the  others 
were  shorn  Jane  8th.  The  weight  of  fleeces  unwashed  was  as 
follows: 


Pbw  No.  6. 

Peh  No.  «. 

SheeD  No.  1 10  lbs.  74  oz. 

Sheep  No.  1, 8  lb«.  1  oi. 

««      ««    2 9  1bfl.84oz. 

"      •«    2, 9  lbs.  2  OS. 

ToUI, 20  lbs.  0  02. 

Total, 17  lbs.  SOS. 

The  results  at  the  dose  of  the  year  in  dollars  and  oents^ 
wonld  be  about  as  follows,  not  taking  into  aooount  the  item  of 
attendance: 

TABLE  No.  6. 


VO.  OF  PEH. 

1 
1 

31 

u 

s 

si. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

8 

II 
1 

i! 

1 

IS1 

»oi  8^ 

M  e 

229.0 
2M.0 

ss.o 

1147 
147 

Tl.O 
82.5 

$10  45 
OU 

10  00 
filO 

14  45 

805 

ox  on 

These  sheep  were  returned  to  their  respeotive  pens  Not.  2, 
for  feeding  during  the  winter,  in  continuation  of  this  ezperimeni 

Eight  half-blood  Cotswold  lambs  are  likewise  being  fed  in 
Pens  No.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  where  it  is  proposed  to  keep  them 
ontil  shearing,  when  they  wiU  be  turned  out  to  pasture  and 
taken  up  again  in  the  fall  / 

M.  MILEa 

OoLLEGB  Fabm,  Doc.  Ist,  1867. 
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EXPEBIMENIS  WITH  FEBTILIZEBS. 


Statb  Aobioultdbal  Oolleob,  ) 
November  23,  1867.     J 

3b  the  Hon.  Board  of  AgricuUure: 

Id  oomplianoe  with  the  resolation  of  the  Board,  the  Snperin- 
iendent  of  Hortioaltnre  presents  this  report  upon  experiments. 

Ko  experiments  were  oondaoted  during  the  past  year,  by 
authority  of  the  Board  or  Facolty;  the  Department  of  Horti* 
•iiltare,  however,  attempted  a  number  of  ei^^eriments,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1st  To  determine  the  relative  eoonofny  of  a  number  of  specdal 
Isrtilisers,  as  compared  with  themselTes  and  with  ordinary 
stable  manure.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  plots  were  laid 
off  in  the  fruit  garden,  each  of  which  was  fertilized  with  one  of 
the  following  manures: 

Ist  Privy  compost. 

2d.  Stable  manure. 

8d.  Peruvian  Guano. 

4th.  Bruoe's  Ooncentrated  manura 

6th.  Bone  Dust 

6th.  Hoyt's  Super-phospbate  of  Lime. 

7th.  Miller's       "       "         "        " 

To  each  manured  plot  there  was  one  on  which  no  manure  was 
applied,  these  serving  as  a  basis  of  comparison  between  them^ 
selves  and  the  manured  plots.  The  whole  was  planted  to  com,, 
care  being  taken  to  have  the  same  number  of  plants  on  each 
plot 
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2d.  The  second  experiment  was  condaoted  in  the  same 
manner  as  above,  except  beans  were  planted  in  place  of  com. 

8d.  The  third  experiment  was  to  determine  the  effect  of  fer- 
tilizers on  soil  destitute  of  yegetable  mould,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  preyious  fertilization.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of 
plots  4x4  were  laid  ofi^  and  the  surface  soil  remoTcd,  until  the 
barren  and  sandy  sub-soil  was  reached,  this  surface  soil  being 
replaced  by  a  perfectly  barren  soil,  obtained  three  or  four  feet 
below  the  surface.  As  this  sub-soil  was  all  obtained  from  the 
tnme  place,  it  gave  the  plots  thus  prepared,  a  perfectly  uniform 
character.  For  the  purpose  of  insuring  greater  accuracy  a  bot- 
tomless box,  2x2  feet,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  each  pre- 
pared plot,  and  sunk  even  with  the  surface.  This  was  to  pre- 
sent the  roots  of  the  plants  from  extending  so  for  as  to  obtain 
-nourishment  from  beyond  the  proposed  plots.  Three  boxes 
were  then  manured  with  the  fertilizers  aboTC  mentioned,  some 
l>eiDg  left  without  manure,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  com- 
parison.   Five  plants  of  com  were  grown  in  each  box. 

From  these  experiments  thus  conducted,  instractiTe  and  in- 
teresting results  were  anticipated;  they  were  howeyer,  defeated, 
by  an  inroad  from  swine,  just  before  their  completion.  The 
labor  and  care  involyed  in  conducting  experiments  of  this 
kind,  in  manuring,  weighing,  recording,  and  in  unremitting 
attention,  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  whole  season's  labor  is  thus  losi 

I  have  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  President's  o£Sce,  speci- 
mens of  most  of  the  fertilizers  employed  in  these  experimentsL 
with  names  and  prices  attached. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  N.  PRENTISS, 

SuperintendenL 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SEASON  OP  1867. 


Compared  with  the  season  of  1866,  that  of  1867  presents  in 
some  respects  a  wide  contrast  The  last  spring  was  backward 
on  aooonnt  of  coldness  and  wetness,  and  planting  was  delayed 
to  a  late  period.  With  Jnne  the  temperature  became  suddenly 
warm,  and  yegetation  grew  rapidly  for  a  few  weeks.  From  the 
beginning  of  July,  the  character  of  the  weather,  as  to  moisture, 
turned,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  year,  it  continued 
on  the  extreme  of  dryness.  A  comparison  of  the  rain-fall,  in 
inches,  from  May  to  NoTcmber,  indusiTC,  of  the  years  1866  and 
1867,  as  shown  by  the  Meteorological  Journal,  kept  at  the  State 
Agricultural  Odlege  by  Prof.  Kedzie,  is  herewith  presented: 


HONTHa 


M*y. 

June, 

Jaly. 

Aaga8t,... 
September, 
Ocu>ber,  .. 
Norember, 


15.866 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  last  of 
NoTcmber,  five  months,  we  had  this  year  an  aggregate  of  only 
9.229  inches  of  rain,  against  19.608  inches  for  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  1866 — a  difierence  of  more  than  one-haUL 
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The  weather  contiiiaed  yery  dry  till  the  ground  froze  up  for 
fhe  winter.  The  temperature  of  the  aatomnal  months  was, 
howevery  nnnsaally  mild,  affording  excellent  facilitieB  for  secur- 
ing, in  good  condition,  the  late  crops  of  the  season,  as  well  as 
lor  making  preparations  for  fatore  agricoltoral  operations. 
The  ground  was  frozen  but  yery  little  till  the  last  of  Noyember; 
indeed  there  were  bat  few  days  or  nights  when  it  was  fro- 
Bon  at  alL  But  at  the  dose  of  Noyember,  winter  suddenly 
set  in,  bringing  the  mercury  down  to  zero  at  a  single  step, 
and  effectually  shutting  up  the  ground  in  one  nighi 

Many  people  had  flattered  themselyes  that  winter  would  not 
set  in  while  q>rings  and  streams  were  so  low — Slower,  perhaps, 
than  they  eyer  were  before  at  that  season  of  the  year,  since  the 
eountzy  was  settled.  Water  for  man  and  beast  was  scarce  and 
hard  to  be  got^  and  it  was  feared  that  actual  suffering  might 
ensue  if  the  fountains  were  not  soon  replenished.  But  under 
this  state  of  things  the  winter  closed  upon  us.  In^^many  local- 
ities the  people  haye  already  been  put  to  much  inconyenience 
to  obtain  water  for  stock,  although  most  portions  of  this  State 
haye  been  less  incommoded  than  many  sections  of  niinois  and 
other  more  western  States. 

The  extreme  dryness  of  the  autumn  was  un&yorable  to 
wheat-sowing.  Fallows  which  were  broken  in  June,  remained 
in  such  condition  that  they  could  be  readily  worked  at  seed' 
ing  time,  though  in  some  cases  they  did  not  become  rotten 
enough  to  admit  of  cross-ploughing.  Sward  ground  generally 
became  too  hard  to  plough,  after  June,  and  the  result  was  that 
more  com  ground  than  usual  was  sown  to  wheat  Had  an  or- 
dinary degree  of  moisture  accompanied  the  mild  temperature 
of  October  and  Noyember,  wheat  would  probably  haye  assumed 
a  promising  appearance  by  the  setting  in  of  winter;  but  the 
ground  was  too  dry  for  the  plants  to  tiller  or  spread,  and  their 
general  appearance, — ^particularly  in  the  south  part  of  the 
State, — ^was  not  encouraging  on  the  first  of  December.  Soon 
after  this  the  ground  was  coyered  with  snow, — though  not  to  a 
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great  deptti,— followed  by  a  uniform  temperature  which  may 
be  regarded  as  &yorable  to  the  erop. 

GatUe  and  aheep  were  generally  much  straightened  for  food 
during  the  antomn.  Sheep,  howerer,  sostained  themeelTes  bet- 
ter than  conld  have  been  expected,  and  in  many  instances 
came  to  the  bams  in  better  condition  than  they  did  in  1866— 
the  mmsoal  wetness  of  the  latter  season  hsTing  been  unisror- 
aUetothem. 


YIELD  OP  CROPS  FOR  1867. 


In  order  to  obtain,  as  far  as  praotioable,  trustworthy  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  yield  of  crops  for  the  year,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnlture  issued  a  circular  in 
NoTcmber,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  president  or  secre- 
tary of  each  Agricultural  Society  in  the  State.  Returns  were, 
howeyer,  only  received  from  sixteen  counties,  comprising 
eighteen  societies. 

Hat. — ^This  important  crop  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
good.  None  of  the  returns  received  speak  of  its  being  less 
than  an  average  yield,  while  most  of  them  rate  it  above — ^from 
five  to  thirty-three  per  cent  It  was  generally  secured  in  good 
order.  Owing  to  the  drought  which  set  in  before  the  crop  was 
secured,  there  was  but  very  little  after-growth,  and  a  light  crop 
of  clover  seed. 

Wheat. — ^There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  yield  of 
this  grain  the  present  year,  taking  the  entire  State,  was  less 
than  an  average.  Of  the  retums^receivedyjonly  three  counties, — 
Lenawee,  Si  Joseph  and  Washtenaw, — ^report  an  over-average. 
One, — Ottawa, — ^reports  an  average;  while  Allegan,  Branch, 
Calhoun,  Cass,  Eaton,  Hillsdale,  Ionia,  Elalamazoo,  Kent,  La- 
peer, Livingston  and  Tuscola,  report^an  under-average— rang- 
ing from  twenty  to  fif ly  per  cent,  or  in  the  aggregate,  thirty* 
three  per  cent  under-average. 

The  causes  of  the  deficiency  are  reported  as  having  been  the 
wheat-midge,  the  Hessian-fly  and  winter-kiUing.  Of  these« 
much  the  greatest  damage  is  charged  to  the  midge,  and  it  seems 
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probable  that  the  charge  is  correct  So  for  as  related  to  the 
growth  of  straw,  the  crop  appeared  generally  promismg;  indeed, 
at  the  time  of  harvesting,  the  belief  was  yery  generally  enter- 
tained that  the  crop  was  a  good  if  not  a  boontifol  one,  and  the 
iUosion  was  only  dispelled  when  the  grain  was  thrashed  and 
xneasored.  The  extent  to  which  the  midge  had  lessened  the 
yield  was  then  realized. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  wheat  crop  of  this  State  has  been 
seriously  diminished  from  the  ravages  of  this  insect  in  previous 
years.  It  is  also  known  that  some  varieties  of  wheat  suffer 
more  from  its  attacks  than  others.  The  variety  called  Soole's 
wheats  which  has  for  several  years  been  extensively  cultivated 
here,  is  one  that  is  very  liable  to  injury  from  the  attacks  of  the 
midge.  Hence  it  becomes  an  important  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  formers,  whether  they  will  adhere  to  this 
variety.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  Soule's  wheat 
was  formerly  grown  extensively,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
obtain  varieties  less  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  midge.  It 
will  probably  be  advisable  for  our  farmers  to  adopt  a  similar 
course. 

Of  the  varieties  which  have  been  substituted  with  advantage 
for  the  Soule's  wheat,  the  Treadwell  and  the  Diehl  deserve  men- 
tion. Both  these  kinds  were  grown  in  this  State  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  present  year.  It  is  represented  that  they  were  com- 
paratively little  injured  by  the  midge,  and  generally  yielded 
welL  In  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  last  named 
kinds,  judging  from  the  statements  of  those  who  have  cultiva- 
ted them,  the  Treadwell  is  more  hardy,  and  is  better  adapted 
to  ground  not  thoroughly  prepared,  while  the  Diehl  is  a  some- 
what whiter  grain,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  will  yield 
as  well  as  the  former. 

Wm.  K  Schuyler,  of  MarshaU,  well  known  as  an  intelligent 
farmer,  wrote,  soon  after  harvest^  that  he  had  grown  the  Diehl 
wheat  the  past  season;  that  "it  was  not  at  all  injured  by  the 
Hessian  fly ;  came  earlier  into  ear  than  the  Soule's,  and  was  almost 
ttee  from  midge.    It  was  sown  on  rather  light  soil,  not  highly 
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mannred;  Biood  rather  light  on  the  ground,  bat  gave  a  plump, 
fine  grain,  and  will  no  doubt  yield  well  from  the  straw." 

Mr.  Schuyler  states  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Johnston,  a  well-known  farmer  and  successful  wheat- 
grower,  of  Geneva,  N.  T.,  stating  that  his  crop  of  wheat  the 
present  year  consisted  wholly  of  the  Diehl  variety;  that  it  was 
sown  after  barley,  and  that  the  yield  on  one  field  that  had  been 
well  manured,  was  nearly  thirty-four  bushels  per  acre — ^the 
grain  plump  and  fine.  The  Wickes  is  another  variety  of 
wheat  that  seems  to  have  succeeded  well  in  New  York,  and 
is  considered  almost  proof  against  the  midge.  Several  in- 
stances have  been  reported  in  the  State,  where  the  Treadwell 
wheat  yielded  the  present  season  from  twenty-five  to  upwards 
of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  being  nearly  exempt  from  in- 
jury by  the  midge,  though  the  Soule's  wheat  growing  in  near 
proximity,  was  nearly  ruined  by  that  insect.  The  opinion  has 
been  expressed,  and  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  had  the 
Treadwell  and  Diehl  varieties  of  wheat  been  sown  instead  of  the 
Soule'Sy  the  result  would  have  been  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
advantage  of  our  farmers. 

Bablet,  in  the  few  cases  reported  on,  generally  yielded  an 
average  or  over.  Only  two  counties, — Kalamazoo  and  Wash- 
tenaw,— reported  an  under-average. 

Oats  are  generally  reported  at  an  average  or  over.  The 
counties  of  Branch,  Eaton,  Hillsdale,  Kalamazoo  and  Si  Jo- 
seph, however,  report  an  under-average  equal  to  fifteen  per 
cent 

BucKWHEAT.^Cass,  Kent,  Lapeer  and  Tuscola  counties  report 
an  average  yield.  The  other  counties  heard  from,  report  an 
under-average  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent — the  causes  of 
deficiency  being  drought  and  frost 

Indian  Cobn. — Ionia  and  Lenawee  counties  report  an  average 
yield;  Calhoun  reports  ten  per  cent  over  an  average,  Lapeer 
twelve  and  a-half  per  cent  over,  and  Tuscola  ten  per  cent  over. 
The  other  counties  heard  from,  report  the  yield  at  from  ten  to 
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fi%  per  cent  nnder-aTersge — eqaal  in  the  aggiegate»  to  twen- 
fy-five  per  cent,  nnder-ayerage. 

The  deficiency  is  attributed  chiefly  to  drought  In  a  few  in- 
stances, injury  by  frost  is  mentioned.  The  yield  has  generally 
been  comparatively  better  in  the  more  northerly  counties^ 
where  the  drought  was  much  less  seyere.  Thus  Lapeer  and 
Tuscola  report  the  crop  considerably  above  an  average. 

Another  important  point  connected  with  this  crop  deserves 
notice.  All  soils  of  a  tenacious  character  were  thoroughly  sat- 
urated with  water  last  q>ring.  Some  corn-fields  were  nearly  in 
this  condition  at  planting  time.  The  drought  came  on  sud- 
denly,  and  where  care  was  not  taken  to  keep  the  ground  in  a 
friable  condition  by  proper  cultivation^  it  packed  too  closely  for 
the  crop  to  flourish.  Where  the  work  was  not  done  in  the 
"  nick  o'time,"  it  could  scarcely  be  done  at  alL  Weeds  q>rang 
up  and  smothered  down  the  com. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  essential  than  any  other  to  the 
success  of  the  com  crop,  it  is  dean  cultivation.  Even  the  past 
season,  the  cases  have  been  very  rare,  where,  if  the  right  culti- 
vation has  been  applied  at  the  right  time,  and  the  ground  kept 
free  from  weeds,  that  a  fair  yield  has  not  been  obtained. 

Potatoes. — This  crop  was  generally  diminished  seriously  in 
yield  from  the  effects  of  drought.  The  northern  sections^ 
being  better  supplied  with  rain,  have  produced  fair  yields. 
Thus,  Tuscola  county  reports  five  per  cent  over  an  average, 
and  Lapeer  an  average.  In  the  Grand  Traverse  country,  too, 
the  crop  did  well.  The  other  sections  of  the  State  report  a 
deficiency,  ranging  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  under  an  average 
yield.  It  will  be  safe  to  put  the  deficiency  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  of  the  State,  as  thirty-three  per  cent  below  an 
average.  The  quality,  however,  is  generally  good,  the  tubers 
being  free  from  rot  or  disease.  In  sections  of  the  country  east 
and  west  of  this  State,  the  crop  seems  to  have  been  shorter 
than  here — in  the  Eastern  States,  from  excess  of  rain,  and  in  the 
Western,  from  even  more  severe  drought  than  prevailed  here. 
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The  result  is  a  brisk  demand  for  Michigan  potatoes,  and  at 
prices  remnneratiTey  even  with  the  small  yield. 

Apples. — ^The  counties  of  Allegan,  Hillsdale,  Kent^  Lapeer 
and  Lenawee,  report  an  average  yield;  Tuscola  reports  ten  per 
cent  OTcr  an  arerage,  and  Washtenaw  twenty-five  per  cent 
oyer.  The  other  counties  heard  from  report  an  under-ayerage 
of  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  There  has  been  a  fair  demand  for 
winter  apples;  but  owing  to  the  heavy  losses  which  some 
dealers  in  apples  sustained  in  1866,  prices  have  not  reached  a 
very  high  figure— fifty  to  dxty  cents  per  bushel  being  about  the 
range  paid  to  himers  by  the  quantity. 

Fbaohis  have  of  late  years  been  so  uncertain  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  except  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and  I^t* 
erse  Bay,  that  but  little  attention  has  generally  been  given  to 
ihetrees.  The  crop  is  this  year  reported,  in  most  cases,  as  some- 
what above  an  average  of  what  it  has  been  for  the  past  ten 
years. 


NEW  CROPS. 


SOBaHUM  ASD  VLB  PB0DU0T8. 

The  wetness  and  coldness  of  the  spring,  aiq>ears  to  haye 
been  qnite  as  unfavorable  to  the  sorghum  crop  as  to  any  other. 
This  and  some  other  causes,  hare  occasioned  a  lighter  yield  of 
the  products  of  this  crop,  than  has  been  obtained  before  for 
aereral  years.  The  following  article  is  from  a  gentleman  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject: 

The  interest  in  this  crop  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase, 
and  new  developments  are  being  made  each  year.  Every  season 
is  not  alike  favorable  to  the  growth  of  Sorghum,  and  the  past 
season  must  be  set  down  as  the  most  unfavorable  we  have  had 
43ince  the  introduction  of  the  plant  into  the  State. 

The  spring  was  very  cold  and  wet,  deterring  many  from  plant- 
ipg,  especially  those  whose  lands  were  heavy;  and  even  on  the 
light  soils,  at  the  time  when  the  cane  should  have  been  planted, 
the  ground  was  altogether  unfit  to  receive  the  seed,  and  those 
who  planted  either  entirely  lost  their  seed,  or  got  a  very  poor 
stand  of  cane.  A  dry  summer  followed  a  cold  spring,  and  the 
<x>n8equence  was,  that  most  of  the  cane  was  harvested  in  an 
immature  state,  and  the  yield  of  syrup,  was  of  course,  very 
much  diminished. 

AU  this  is,  of  course,  rather  disheartening  to  the  cane-grower; 

but  every  enterprise  has  its  reverses,  and  this  little  back-set  in 

the  sorghum  enterprise,  will  by  no  means  discourage  the 

majority  of  those  engaged  in  its  culture  and  manufacture 

Thorough  men,  who  work  for  a  definite  purpose,  will  take  into 

ocmsideration  the  causes  of  this  year's  failure,  and  go  on  with 
9 
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renewed  energy,  knowing  that  the  same  causes  will  not  be  likely 
to  occur  every  year. 

The  yield  in  the  State,  this  year,  may  safely  be  estimated  at 
400,000  gallons,  or  about  half  the  yield  of  last  year. 

In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sorghum,  the  quality  of 
syrup  is  yearly  improving.  This  is  readily  seen  from  the  sam- 
ples exhibited  at  the  annual  meetings  of  our  State  Cane- 
Orowers'  Association.  The  interest  that  is  shown  in  these  meet- 
ings may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
sorghom  enterprise  throughout  the  State. 

A  new  and  very  important  discovery  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  public^  during  the  past  year,  called  Clough's  Befining 
Process.  It  is  a  practical  operation  of  refining  cane-juice  and 
qrrup,  which  has  been  examined  and  highly  commended  by 
many  of  the  most  prominent  chemists  in  the  country. 

The  effect  produced  by  this  refining  process  is  very  remark- 
able. The  gummy  or  glutinous  substances  contained  in  the  so- 
lution, are  suddenly  and  perfectly  curdled  or  coagulated.  As 
the  coagulated  matter  contracts,  it  looks  up  the  earthy  impu- 
rities, and  all  together  subside  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a 
compact  sediment,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly  dear  and  trans- 
parent This  dear  solution  upon  being  i>oured  or  drawn  off 
and  evaporated  to  the  proper  density,  affords  a  bright,  thor- 
oughly refined  syrup,  entirdy  devoid  of  add  and  the  character- 
istic sorghum  flavor,  and  with  a  taste  and  flavor  dosdy  resem- 
bling maple  syrup.  No  matter  how  foul  or  impure  the  original 
qrrup  or  juice  may  be,  the  foreign  matters  are  entirely  removed 
by  this  operation,  leaving  the  solution  dear  and  transparent 
In  operating  upon  crude  syrup,  it  is  first  reduced  to  about  the 
density  of  15  deg.  Beaume,  with  water,  then  refined,  and  subse- 
quently evaporated  to  the  proper  density.  With  green  juice, 
the  operation  of  refining  may  be  performed  at  an  early  stage, 
or  at  any  density  not  much  exceeding  15  d^.  B. 

The  apparatus  required  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  evapora- 
tor, is  very  simple  and  inexpensive,  and  the  refining  materials 
used  in  the  operation  cost  but  a  trifle.    The  operation  can  be 
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performed  by  any  person  of  ordinary  inteUigence,  after  a  few 
honrs  instruction  and  practice. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  engaged  in  the  sorghum  business  to 
examine  this  refining  process,  further  details  of  which  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  dough  Befining  Company,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

JOHN  RICHARD. 

TxounsEH,  Mich. 

HOPS. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  year  previous  to  this,  since  hops 
were  introduced  into  this  State,  when  the  crop  was  so  near  a  total 
failure  as  was  the  last  one.  The  remark  will  apply,  also,  to 
some  other  sections.  In  central  New  York,  which  for  several 
years  took  the  lead  in  hop-culture,  the  last  crop  was  not  better 
than  in  the  southern  part  of  Michigan.  In  a  trip  made  by  the 
writer  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  through  New  York,  Mass- 
achusetts, Vermont  and  Canada,  it  was  found  that  the  hop 
crop  had  proved  tolerably  good  only  in  Vermont,  Northern 
New  York  and  Canada  Wesi  The  few  hops  as  yet  planted  in 
the  Ghrand  Traverse  section  of  this  State,  turned  out  well.  But 
Wisconsin  seems  to  have  been  the  favored  land  in  regard  to  the 
yield  of  this  crop,  the  present  year.  Of  the  20,000,000  of 
pounds  returned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  country,  no  less  than  7,000,000  are  credited  to 
Wisconsin. 

The  causes  of  failure  in  this  State  were  the  hop-louse  and 
drought  In  New  York,  the  former  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  main  cause.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  from  a 
Michigan  hop-grower,  that  he  thinks  drought  had  quite  as 
much  to  do  as  the  louse,  with  the  failure  here: 

Manch£steb,  Iklicb.,  Dec,  1867. 
To  Sakfobd  Howard,  Sec'y  of  Mich,  State  Board  ofAgricuUure : 

In  complying  with  your  request  to  furnish  some  remarks  for 
your  Report  in  regard  to  the  hop  crop  of  the  present  year,  I 
win  say  it  was  almost  a  total  failure.    I  had  ten  acres  in  bear- 
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ing,  from  which  I  gathered  1,370  lbs.  of  hops.  They  were  not 
of  the  first  quality  bat  fair,  considering  the  season — ^wonld 
readily  bring  fifty  cents  per  i>ound. 

I  attribute  the  failure  in  my  case  more  to  the  drought  than 
to  insects,  although  there  were  plenty  of  the  latter.  I  never 
saw  hops  have  a  more  promising  look,  than  mine  had  up  to  the 
first  of  July;  I  never  had  them  set  more  fall  on  the  Tines  than 
they  did  this  year.  But  the  drought  was  so  severe  that  it 
seemed  to  stop  their  growth  when  they  were  just  in  blossom. 
Of  course  there  were  some  exceptions.  Some  hills  scattered 
promiscuously  over  the  ground,  seemed  to  flourish  and  make 
quite  a  good  show  for  hops.  On  examination,  I  found  that 
those  hills  were  but  very  little  affected  with  vermin,  and  that 
they  had  taken  deeper  root  than  others;  hence  they  suffered 
less  from  drought  These  hills  continued  to  flourish  through  the 
season;  the  hops  on  them  filled  wdl,  and  were  fijm  and  of  good 
quality;  still,  they  had  kept  company  with  a  lousy  set,  and  were 
not  entitled  to  be  classed  as  first-dass  hops. 

What  still  further  convinced  me  that  the  drought  was  more 
the  cause  of  the  failure  in  the  crop  than  the  vermin,  is  this:  we 
had,  through  the  months  of  July  and  August,  occasional  light 
showers — ^hardly  enough  to  call  rain,  though  I  found  it  had  a 
wonderful  effect  on  the  hops.  It  seemed  to  revive  them,  and 
for  a  time  they  would  assume  their  natural  color  and  bright- 
ness. I  noticed  particularly  the  effect  of  a  light  shower  that 
fell  one  evening  about  the  middle  of  August  It  only  wet  the 
earth  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  As  I  was  looking  over  my  hops 
the  next  morning,  I  found  the  rain  had  produced  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  vines;  it  seemed  to  have  at  once  put  new  life  into 
them. 

At  this  time  my  hop  plantation  reminded  me  of  a  dense  for- 
est, with  here  and  there  an  evergreen  tree, — as  a  pine  or  hem- 
lock,— toweriog  above  all  the  other  trees.  I  found  that  those 
light  showers,  in  the  latter  part  of  August^ — ^though  the  quan- 
tity of  rain  seemed  trifling,— had  a  very  striking  effect  on  the 
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hops.  Yines  that  were  seemingly  past  all  recoTeiy,  revived  and 
even  put  out  new  arms  and  set  for  hops. 

During  the  months  of  Jnlj  and  Angnst^  I  visited  several  hop 
fields  in  Southern  Michigan,  and  invariably  found  those  that 
had  been  least  affected  by  drought,  were  also  least  affected  with 
Termin.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  of  the  yield  of  hops  in 
Southern  Michigan,  the  yield  would  not  be  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  an  average  crop.  As  to  price,  I  think  it  will  not  fall 
below  forty  cents  per  pound  on  the  average. 

I  find  through  this  section  a  number  of  farmers  who  have 
just  commenced  the  culture  of  hops,  and  who  are  very  much 
disheartened  as  to  the  prospect  of  the  business.  I  would  say  to 
all  these,  persevere  in  the  enterprise  you  have  undertaken.  I 
see  no  good  reason  for  abandoning  the  culture  of  hops  because 
they  have  failed  the  past  season,  any  more  than  that  I  should 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  any  other  crop  under  similar  circum- 
stances. We  sometimes  meet  with  failures  in  the  crop  of  wheat, 
but  it  would  be  unvnse  to  abandon  its  cultivation  on  that 
account. 

My  laith  iisnot  at  all  shaken  in  regard  to  the  profitable  grow- 
ing of  hops  in  Michigan.  I  am  preparing  thirty  thousand  hop 
poles,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  on  hand,  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  pole  thirty-eight  acres  of  hops.  I  purpose  to  have  them  all 
set  the  coming  spring,  and  make  the  cultivation  of  hops  a  spe- 
cialty^  trusting  to  the  All  Wise  Buler  of  the  universe  for  the 

result. 

GEO.  P.  OATLET. 

PEPPERMINT. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State,  more  especially  in  St.  Joseph 
county,  peppermint  has  been  grown  extensively  for  the  purpose 
of  distillation.  Wm.  McCormick,  Secretary  of  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Agricultural  Society,  vmtes  that  the  yield  of  the  crop  of 
the  present  year  was  about  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  an  average, 
owing  to  the  roots  having  been  killed  by  the  winter  of  1865-66, 
thus  leaving  less  growing  mint  on  the  ground.  The  aggregate 
product  of  oil  for  the  county  is  estimated  at  9,000  Ifos. 


INJURIOUS    INSECTS. 


THE  OOLOBADO  OB  60-GAIXED   "NEW  POTATO-BUG." 

In  preceding  Beports,  mention  has  been  made  of  this  insect, 
known  to  entomologists  as  the  Doryphora  lOMneaiOf  or  Ten- 
Striped  Spearman.  Contrary  to  the  usual  migration  of  in- 
sects, this  species  is  trayeling  from  west  to  east  From  its 
natnral  habitat  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocbj  Moun- 
tains, it  has  for  a  few  years  past  been  progressing  eastward  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  annually,  devouring  the  i>otato 
and  tomato  plants  which  were  found  in  its  path.  Kansas,  por- 
tions of  Missouri,  Souihem  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  have 
been  successiTely  invaded,  and  more  or  less  overrun.  Previous 
to  the  present  year,  it  had  not  been  heard  of  east  of  the  two 
last-named  States.  From  the  isolated  position  of  the  main  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan,  it  being  surrounded  by  water  except  on  its 
southern  border,  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  insect  would 
not  readily  find  its  way  here,  or  at  least  not  until  after  it  had 
become  numerous  in  those  portions  of  Indiana  adjoining  this 
State.  But  "  the  thing  which  we  dreaded  is  come  upon  us." 
Before  it  was  looked  for,  we  were  startled  with  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Colorado  potato-bug  was  in  Michigan. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  the  Hon.  Justus  Gage,  of  Dowa- 
giac,  informed  me  that  this  insect  had  appeared  on  the  grow- 
ing potatoes  in  his  neighborhood.  He  brought  specimens  to 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Cook.  Of  the  precise  time  when  Mr.  Gage  first  saw  the  insect, 
or  heard  of  its  being  in  the  State,  I  am  not  informed.  Shortly 
after  the  specimens  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cook,  he 
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sent  a  oommiinication  to  the  Western  Sural,  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

"  The  insect  belongs  to  the  order  Ooleoptera^  and  therefore  is 
a  tme  beetle,  and  not  a  bug.  It  is  four-fifths  of  an  inch  long; 
oval  in  form;  cream-colored,  with  ten  black  lines  numing 
lengthwise  along  its  back.  Walsh,  of  the  '*  Entomologist,"  thns 
describes  the  larrse:  *  Soft,  elongated,  six-legged  grub;  dull 
Venetian-red  color,  with  seyeral  black  spots;  no  wings.  Some 
specimens  of  the  laryse  which  I  obtained  from  Wisconsin  have 
two  rows  of  black  spots  on  each  side  of  the  body,  ten  black 
dots  in  the  upper  and  seven  in  the  under  row/  Hon.  Justus 
Oage,  of  Dowagiac,  tells  me  that  this  is  true  of  specimens 
found  in  his  garden,  from  which  he  raised  the  perfect  beetle, 
which  he  has  given  to  me. 

«This  insect  very  closely  resembles  another  beetle,  the 
Doryphora  juncta,  of  Jermer,  with  which  it  is  often  confused, 
though  they  may  be  easly  distinguished,  as  in  the  juncta,  the 
second  and  third  stripe,  counting  from  the  outside,  are  united 
behind,  while  in  the  Spearman,  the  third  and  fourth  are  thus 
united.  The  legs  of  the  first  have  a  black  dot  in  the  middle  of 
each  thigh,  while  this  one  has  black  feet  and  knees.  The  juncta 
feeds  only  on  worthless  plants,  while  the  10-lineata,  both  in  the 
larvsB  and  adult  state,  feeds  upon  potato  vines,  thus  ruining 
entire  crops,  destroying  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  this  veg- 
etable in  a  single  year. 

"The  Colorado  bug  is  a  native  of  Colorado,  and  lived  upon 
a  species  of  the  solonacse,  or  potato  family,  growing  in  that 
locality;  hence  was  confined  there  till  the  potato  was  brought 
thither,  which,  suiting  its  taste  better  than  its  original  food,  it 
commenced  its  f earfol  ravages,  moving  eastward  sixty  miles  a 
year,  destroying  the  entire  potato  crop  in  its  course.  Enoagh 
of  the  beetles  remained  in  each  district  to  make  the  destruction 
continuous,  while  others  roamed  eastward,  thus  spreading  and 
going  on  to  spread,  their  devouring  ravages.  They  cannot  be 
forced  to  fly,  only  walking  sluggishly  away  when  disturbed;  ye 
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tiiey  do  fly  from  patch  to  patdh^  and  their  rose-oolored  wixigs* 
are  quite  beautiful  while  expanded. 

"  Last  year  they  were  immediately  west  of  Lake  Michigan, 
bat  not  south.  How  they  have  crossed  oyer  to  Michigan  is  a 
mystery.  They  may  have  been  carried  over  by  the  water,  as 
beetles  live  a  long  time  in  the  water;  or  they  may  haye  come 
over  in  some  obscure  part  of  a  vessel's  cargo,  either  in  the  egg* 
larrse,  or  adult  state.  Mr.  Gage  informs  me  that  they  haye 
commenced  their  work  of  destruction  quite  determinedly  in 
Cass  county.  The  female  which  I  received  from  him  has  laid 
over  twelve  hundred  eggs,  thus  giving  us  a  frightful  idea  of  their 
prolificnesa  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  several  generations  in  a 
season,  and  the  case  seems  indeed  hopeless.  It  is  probable  that 
a  million  of  dollars  would  not  cover  the  damages  done  in  our 
country  by  this  insect  in  the  year  1866,  and  still  the  prospects 
are  that,  xmless  preventive  means  are  discovered,  this  destruction 
will  continue  even  to  the  Atlantic.  Michigan  is  already  invaded, 
and  the  sad  prospect  for  our  future  potato  crop  should  cause 
us  all  to  study  and  observe  to  the  utmost,  when,  perchance, 
some  of  us  may  discover  means  to  stay  the  ravages  of  this,  to 
be,  common  enemy.  Nothing  has  yet  proved  successfcd,  though 
a  farmer  in  Iowa  writes  that  he  put  into  his  potato  field  a 
large  flock  of  young  turkeys,  which  ate  the  beetles,  and  thus 
saved  his  crop." 

In  a  note  received  from  Mr.  Cook,  dated  Nov.  9th,  he  states 
that  he  has  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  eggs  of  the  insect 
hatch  within  two  wteks  from  the  time  they  are  laid,  and  that 
thelarrse  feed  about  fifteen  days;  that  the  pupss  are  in  the 
ground,  where  they  transform  in  about  ten  days;  that  the  adult 
lives  at  least  three  weeks;  and  that  there  are  doubtless  four 
broods  during  the  season.  As  showing  the  insect's  tenacity  of 
life,  he  mentions  that  he  received  from  Wisconsin  both  the 
larvae  and  the  adcdt,  which  were  a  week  or  more  on  the  way, 
shut  in  a  dose  box  without  air  or  food.  The  beetles,  after  being 
fed,  revived,  and  the  females  laid  hundreds  of  eggs.  The 
10 
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lanrsB,  though  alive  on  their  arriya],  were  too  iar  gone  to  take 
foody  and  in  a  few  days  all  died. 

Mr.  Ckige  continued  his  observations  on  the  insect  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages  through  the  season.  He  sends  the  following 
extracts  from  his  joomal: 

"  8ep^,  1th. — A  few  days  ago,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  habits 
of  the  beetles  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  I  subjected 
them  to  the  following  experiment:  I  placed  them  in  a  glass 
tumbler  two-thirds  fall  of  earth,  and  sat  it  in  the  coldest  place 
I  could  find.  The  beetles  all  burrowed  in  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  five  days.  I  then  set  the  tumbler  in  the  warm  sun- 
light; all  the  beetles  soon  re-appeared  and  commenced  feeding. 
I  divested  one  of  them  of  its  wing-covers  and  unfolded  its 
wings;  they  are  of  a  reddish  color,  and  nearly  transparent  I 
see  no  reason  why  these  beetles  cannot  fly. 

<<  Mr.  Jackson  True  reported  to-day,  that  he  had  made  a 
faithful  trial  with  beetles  I  had  given  him, — about  half  a  pint, — 
to  see  whether  turkeys  and  ducks  will  eat  them.  He  threw  them 
before  the  turkeys,  one  of  the  younger  of  which,  he  thinks, 
hastily  swallowed  a  beetle,  but  gave  a  cry  of  alarm,  when  after 
a  short  examination  the  whole  flock  went  away,  leaving  the 
beetles.  The  ducks  were,  if  possible,  more  wary  than  the  tur- 
keys. He  mingled  other  food  with  the  beetles;  the  ducks  ate 
the  food  but  left  the  beetles. 

<<  Mr.  David  Haines,  a  farmer  some  five  miles  south  of  Do- 
wagiac,  reported  that  this  insect  v^as  found  in  his  potato-field 
for  the  first  time,  this  season.  He  says  his  fowls  (common  barn- 
yard fowls  and  turkeys)  had  free  access  to  the  field,  but  did  not 
eat  the  beetles  or  larvse. 

**  A  farmer  and  gardener  at  Midiigan  City,  Indiana,  informed 
me  (Sept  13ih,)  that  this  insect  had  made  its  appearance  there 
for  the  first  time,  the  past  summer.  I  have  also  been  informed 
that  it  is  doing  some  damage  near  Lake  Station,  some  twenty- 
five  miles  further  west,  on  the  Michigan  Central  railroad.  But 
I  haye  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  appearance  in  any  localily 
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in  MichigftTi,  with  the  exception  of  Dowagiao  and  its  immediate 
vidnitj. 

"  A  potato  merchant  from  Gtdesbnrg,  Illinois^  informed  me 
that  these  beetles  performed  their  migrations  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  when  they  first  emerge  from  the  ground  He  states 
that  he  had  dug  up  many  of  them  when  at  work  on  the  rail- 
road track  in  the  spring;  that  they  are  then  quite  active,  and 
that  he  had  frequenUy  seen  them  on  the  wing  at  that  time. 

**  September  19lh. — Mr.  Josiah  Bussell,  of  G-eneseo,  near  Bock 
Island,  HI,  informs  me  that  he  had  seen  large  numbers  of  these 
beeUes  last  spring,  emigrating  from  a  field  where  i>otatoes  grew 
last  year  and  were  nearly  destroyed  by  this  insect,  to  another 
field,  about  sixty  rods  distant,  planted  to  potatoes  this  season, 
and  in  which  the  young  plants  had  attained  a  growth  of  six  or 
eight  inches.  The  wind  was  from  the  west,  and  the  insects  were 
flying  against  the  wind.  He  thinks  they  had  been  attracted  by 
the  odor  arisiog  from  the  plants,  the  same  as  bees  are  attracted 
by  flowers. 

**  It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  beeUes  migrate  in  the 
spring;  that  they  can  fly,  and  do  thus  pass  from  one  locality  to 
another.  But  if  they  fly  at  no  other  time  of  the  year,  a 
field  of  potatoes  might  be  saved  from  attack  by  being  planted 
at  a  later  time,  or  from  destruction  by  carefully  destroying  the 
beeUes  that  make  their  first  lodgment,  and  before  they  com- 
mence breeding. 

**  September  20^ — Mr.  James  Bernard,  an  old  resident  of  the 
last  mentioned  locality,  said  he  had  learned  how  to  manage  the 
'potato-bugs.'  I  had  observed  that  in  one  patch  of  potatoes 
several  rows  were  nearly  stripped  of  their  leaves,  while  the 
other  rows  in  the  same  patch  were  nearly  untouched.  He  said 
these  potatoes  were  of  difierent  varieties;  that  the  insects  had 
a  choice  of  varieties;  that  they  would  devour  one  variety  be- 
fore they  would  commence  on  some  others  growing  along  side. 
His  plan  is  to  plant  first,  such  variety  as  the  insects  like  best 
The  beeUes  would  be  attracted  to  tbem  on  coming  from  their 
winter's  sleep,  in  the  spring.      Then  plant  his  other  varie- 
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tiee.  The  beetles,  he  bbjb,  will  not  leaye  their  first  location 
80  long  as  there  is  anything  left  for  them  to  eai  His  later 
planted  kinds  would  be  oat  of  the  way  before  they  wonld  be 
molested.  What  I  saw  on  his  grounds  conTinoed  me  that  there 
IS  tmth  worth  obsenriog  in  these  statement&  One  patch  which 
he  showed  me  was  completely  stripped— the  foliage  and  stalks 
literally  devoured — ^whilst  those  planted  later  were  unio  jured. 

"My  opinion  is,  that  any  variety  planted  quite  early,  will  an* 
swer  equally  welL  The  beetles,  when  once  located,  do  not  in- 
dine  to  remove  far— either  from  sluggishness  or  affection  for 
their  young.  As  soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  they  commence 
feeding  with  the  parent  beetles,  which  seem  to  watch  over  them 
during  their  larval  growth.  They  continue  to  increase  and 
multiply,  and  devour,  until  not  a  green  leaf  or  stalk  remains, 
even  following  the  stalks  down  to  the  tubers,  and  eating  holes 
into  them;  and  yet  another  patch,  not  thirty  rods  distant,  vnll 
remain  untouched." 

When  we  consider  the  destructive  powers  of  this  insect^  as 
shown  by  the  ravages  it  has  made  in  the  districts  it  has  overrun, 
its  advent  into  Michigan  may  well  produce  anxiety.  The  po- 
tato is  one  of  our  n^ost  profitable  crops,  and  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation,  stands  in  an  important  position. 
It  is  more  largely  cultivated  in  this  State  than  in  either  of  the 
States  where  the  enemy  alluded  to,  has  previous  to  this  year, 
made  its  appearance,  and  consequently,  we  shall^be  the  greater 
sufferers  if  the  insect  prevails  here  in  proportion  to  the  means 
it  finds  for  support.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot^ 
as  yet,  point  to  some  certain  and  economical^means  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemy,  or  warding  off  its  attacks.  The  statement  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Cook,  that  poultry  would  eat  the  beeUes,  seems  to  be 
disproved  by  the  trials  mentioned  by^Mr.  Oage.  The  other  plans 
spoken  of  by  him,  eeem  worthy  of  notice.  It  behooves  every 
I>otato-grower  to  look  earnestly  for  some  effectual  protection 
against  this  formidable  enemy. 
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THB  OANEEB  WOBM. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  appearance  of  this  insect  in  any 
new  locality  daring  the  present  year.  Neither  does  it  appear 
that  any  specifd  means  have  been  taken  to  destroy  or  check  it 
where  it  has  appeared  for  several  years.  The  colony  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Marshall  is  still  flourishing  and  gradually 
spreading.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  report  of  last  year  that 
some  of  the  trees  first  attacked  were  dead,  and  that  others  were 
evidently  dying.  I  am  infomed  that  the  indications  of  decay 
and  death  are  mnch  extended  the  present  year,  and  that  the 
speedy  and  total  destruction  of  the  orchards  which  have  har- 
bored this  insect  is  now  obvious.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  the  snggesion  of  cutting  down  the  trees  and  burning  them 
had  been  adopted.  It  was  evident  three  years  ago,  that  the 
profits  of  the  trees  were  ended.  The  insect  could  have  been 
annihilated  then  with  less  expense  than  it  can  be  now.  But 
even  at  this  late  day,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply 
the  axe  and  the  torch.  This  would  be  an  e£fectual,  and  consid- 
ering the  importance  of  the  case,  not  expensive  remedy. 

In  regard  to  means  for  preventing  the  female  insect  from  ^As- 
cending the  tree,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
in  previous  rei>ort& 


THE  GRAND  TRAVERSE  COUNTRY. 


That  section  of  Michigan  commonly  known  as  the  Grand 
Traverse  country,  has  within  a  few  years  attracted  much  atten- 
tion,  both  for  actual  settlement  and  for  land  speculation.  Up- 
wards of  100,000  acres  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College  lands,  have  been  located  in  the  Orand  Traverse  district 
With  the  view  mainly  of  ascertaining  something  of  the  agricul* 
tural  resources  and  capabilities  of  this  region,  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
visited  some  portions  of  it,  and  in  this  article  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  his  observations: 

TRikVEBSE  crnr  akd  its  surbouivdings. 

Proceeding  by  water  from  Chicago,  the  point  of  destination 
was  Traverse  City,  at  the  head  of  the  west  branch  of  Traverse 
Bay.  This  new  town  contains,  perhaps,  seven  or  eight  hundred 
people.  Considerable  building  was  going  on,  and  the  i>opula- 
tion  was  receiving  daily  accessions.  The  site  of  the  embryo 
dty  is  a  sand-beach,  through  which  the  Boardman  river  has  cut 
its  channel,  making  a  curve  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the 
east,  comprising  a  tract  of  considerable  extent,  and  leaving  on 
the  opposite  side,  between  the  river  and  bay,  a  narrow  point  on 
which  the  mills,  stores,  &a,  of  Hannah,  Lay  &  Co.,  are  situated, 
as  well  as  various  dwellings,  belonging  to  the  older  part  of  the 
town.  The  logs  which  are  sawed  here,  are  brought  down  the 
stream  above  mentioned.  The  soil,— if  soil  it  may  be  called, — 
where  the  town  stands,  gives  dry  building-lots,  and  though  ap- 
parently nearly  destitute  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  might 
probably  be  made  to  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  by  manuring 
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and  frequent  and  oopions  watering.  This  sandy  tract  extends 
to  the  east  and  north  three  or  four  miles;  in  other  directions^ 
bnt  a  short  distance — a  mile  or  so.  The  timber  on  the  sand 
was  chiefly  pine — white  and  Norway  or  yellow — ^with  some 
hemlock.  Where  the  original  growth  has  been  cat  oS,  poplars 
spring  np  thickly,  and  in  some  instances  oaks  appear. 

THE  TABIA-LANDS. 

On  leaving  the  sandy  plain,  there  is  a  considerable  ascent  to 
what  is  called  the  table-land  of  the  interior,  portions  of  which 
are  400  to  500  feet  above  the  lake  and  bay.  It  is  a  drift  forma- 
tion, in  some  places  containing  nmnerons  boulders  of  various 
species  of  rock,  mingled  with  gravel,  sand,  and  occasionally 
day  mixed  with  the  sand,  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  form  what 
may  be  called  loam — sometimes  clayey  loam — but  rarely  day  of 
such  purity  and  tenadty  as  is  required  for  bricks.  Numerous 
limestone  pebbles  are  found  in  the  gravel,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces larger  fragments  of  limestone  are  met  with  in  such  quanti- 
ties, that  they  are  collected  and  burned  into  caustic  lime.  This 
is  more  particularly  the  case  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  and 
lake.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  near  the  bay  and 
between  the  bay  and  lake,  is  quite  undulating,  and  the  soil  and 
subsoil  mostly  rather  porous,  which  gives  suffident  natural 
drainage,  except  in  a  few  localities.  Small  streams  are  quite 
numerous,  and  the  water  of  nearly  all  is  so  clear  and  cold,  that 
the  traveler  would  ask  for  no  better  to  quench  his  thirst  The 
speckled  trout  find  a  congenial  home  in  many  of  these  crystal 
brooks. 

PUBTTT  OF  THE  AIB  AHD  WATEB. 

The  numerous  small  lakes  in  this  region  are  remarkable  for 
the  transparency  of  their  waters,  and  even  the  water  of  the 
bay  and  Lake  Michigan  is  of  similar  character.  At  Traverse 
City  and  at  Northport,  the  bottom  of  the  bay  at  the  depth  of 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet^  can  be  seen  from  docks  or  pier&  The 
fish  taken  in  all  these  waters  are  of  excellent  quality. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  air 
seems  to  be  of  equal  parity  with  the  water,  which  may  not  only 
account  for  the  unsurpassed  healthfnhiess  of  the  region,  but 
perhaps  has  some  connection  with  the  beautiful  phenomenon  of 
mirage,  which  is  frequently  seen  here.  We  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  without  having  been  previously  informed  that  it 
is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  locality.  Passing  along  the 
street  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  an  island,  several  miles  distant, 
was  seen  reflected  in  the  sky,  in  an  inverted  position.  The 
trees  of  the  island  and  those  of  its  serial  counterpart  seemed  to 
touch  each  others'  tops  at  one  point,  while  at  others  they  were 
so  separated  as  to  form  vistas  through  which  the  eye  could  dis- 
cern the  land  and  water  beyond.  The  phenomenon  was  not 
entirely  stationary;  sometimes  the  inverted  trees  would  descend 
so  low  that  no  light  could  be  seen  xmder  them,  and  at  other 
times  they  would  rise  so  high  that  the  outline  and  main  fea- 
tures of  the  island  could  be  distinctly  traced.  We  were  in- 
formed  that  much  more  remarkable  specimens  of  this  phenom- 
enon were  occasionally  visible  here—such  as  the  reflection  of 
inland  lakes,  vnth  their  surrounding  shores  clearly  defined. 

THE  CLIMATB  OF  THE  SECTION. 

The  productions  of  any  country  are,  obviously  greatly  de- 
pendent on  climate.  The  climate  of  the  Grand  Traverse  region 
is  quite  different  from  what  might  be  inferred  from  its  position 
in  reqpect  to  latitude.  Accurate  records  which  have  been  kept 
for  eight  years  at  Traverse  City  and  nearly  as  long  at  North- 
port,  show  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  vnnter^months  is 
several  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Ann  Arbor,  although  the 
former  are  from  about  two  and  a-half  to  three  degrees  further 
north.  This  fact  at  the  first  view  appears  singular,  but  is 
doubtless  to  be  accoxmted  for  by  the  influence  of  Lake  Michi- 
gsji,  which,  though  less  in  degree,  is  similar  in  character  to 
that  produced  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  British  Islands  and 
the  coast  of  Northern  Europe.  The  water  of  the  lake  imparts 
heat  to  the  air  which  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  prevail- 
11 
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ing  westerly  and  north-weBterly  winds  conyey  the  heat  to  the 
eastern  shore. 

All  residents  of  the  Grand  TraTerse  region  agree  in  stating 
that  frosts  yery  rarely  occur  there  till  late  in  the  faU.  In  dose 
prozimiiy  to  the  lake  and  bay,  yegetation  is  frequently  un- 
touched till  Noyember,  and  the  frosts  are  eyen  then  generally 
yery  Ughi  The  ground  is  neyer  frozen  but  slightly,  and  in 
many  winters  scarcely  at  alL  When  the  atmosphere  becomes 
too  cool  for  rain,  snow  falls  and  coyers  the  unfrozen  earth  like 
a  blanket — accumulating  to  such  a  depth  that  the  most  seyere 
cold  of  the  winter  caunot  penetrate  through  it,  and  thus  pre- 
serying  in  the  ground  plants  which  in  more  southern  latitudes 
would  perish.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  howeyer,  that  snow 
falls  to  so  great  a  depth  as  to  obstruct  trayel  and  the  usual  bus- 
iness of  the  season.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  it  falls  rapidly 
for  a  while,  the  yapor  from  the  lake  descending  in  that  form; 
but  it  is  said  to  seldom  exceed  the  depth  of  two  to  two  and 
a-half  feet  till  about  the  first  of  March,  when  it  sometimes  accu- 
mulates to  the  depth  of  three  to  three  and  a-half  feci  Of 
course  this  great  quantity  cannot  remain  long  on  the  groxmd, 
and  whether  it  goes  off  by  the  sun  or  by  rain,  it  neyer  pro- 
duces freshets;  the  ground  being  free  from  frost  and  gen- 
erally of  a  porous  texture,  the  water  is  mostly  absorbed.  It  is 
stated  that  the  water  flowing  oyer  the  dam  at  Elk  Bapids  neyer 
yaries  in  depth  oyer  four  inchea 

EXEHPnOH  FROM  8PRIKO  AJSfD  AUTUMN  FROSTS. 

The  exemption  of  this  section  from  autumnal  frosts  is,  as 
may  be  supposed,  one  of  its  most  striking  features,  and  adds 
greatly  to  its  yalae  in  reference  to  agricultural  and  horticultural 
products.  Com  of  the  flint  yarieties,  is  considered  sure  to 
ripen  if  planted  any  time  before  the  tenth  of  June;  and  yarie- 
ties of  grapes,  as  the  Catawba  and  Isabella,  which  are  yeiy 
uncertain  in  regard  to  ripening  in  the  open  air,  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  State,  haye  for  seyeral  years  in 
succession  ripened  perfectly  as  far  north  as  forty-fiye  degrees. 
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The  instances  alluded  to  will  be  particnlarly  mentioned  in 
another  place. 

Bat  it  is  not  merely  in  the  fall  that  vegetation  is  here  exempt 
from  injury  by  frost;  it  is  seldom  injured  in  spring.  The  snow 
holds  everything  in  check  till  warm  weather  comes  in  earnest, 
and  then  the  development  is  rapid.  Fruit-germs,  even  of  ten- 
der species,  are  seldom  injured  in  winter.  The  greatest  degree 
of  cold  registered  at  Traverse  Oity  or  Northport,  is  16  degrees 
below  zero,  and  that  but  few  times  within  the  past  eight  year& 
On  the  peninsula  which  divides  the  two  braoches  of  Traverse 
Bay,  it  has  not  been  so  cold.  At  Old  Mission,  the  lowest  point 
marked  within  the  past  four  years,  is  nine  degrees  below  zero, 
and  that  only  once  and  for  a  short  time.  With  this  exception, 
seven  degrees  below  zero  is  the  lowest  the  mercury  has  fallcD. 

SUCCESS  OF    PEACHES  AND  OTHEB   FBUITS. 

The  result  is  that  peach  buds  are  seldom  injured  by  the  cold, 
and  the  peach  crop  is  considered  as  certain  here  as  at  any  point 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  Nearly  all  the  peach 
trees  seen  by  the  writer,  in  his  late  excursion  through  the  re- 
gion, which  were  old  enough  to  bear,  were  fairly  set  to  fruit. 
Starting  later  in  the  spring,  they  are  of  course  later  in  ripening; 
but  persons  who  have  been  acquainted  with  peaches  grown 
at  St  Joseph  and  various  other  parts  of  the  country,  stated 
that  they  had  never  seen  finer  specimens  of  this  fruit  than  are 
produced  in  the  Grand  Traverse  region. 

More  time  is  required  for  apple  trees  to  reach  a  bearing  con- 
dition; but  there  are  examples  enough  to  prove  that  the  trees 
will  grow  well  and  produce  well.  The  oldest  trees  are  those 
planted  at  the  French  missionary  stations  The  Indians  ob- 
tained seed  or  young  trees  from  the  missionaries,  and  in  some 
instances  they  have  attained  a  large  size,  and  have  borne  fruit 
for  many  years.  None  of  these  French  or  Indian  trees  appear 
to  have  been  budded  or  grafted,  though  some  of  them  pro- 
duce good  fruit  The  oldest  trees  are  still  healthy  and  produc- 
tive. Those  planted  by  Indians  have  grown  altogether  in  a 
natural  way,  and  were  never  pruned. 
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On  the  farm  belonging  to  the  late  New  Mission  Seminaiy, — 
the  Institution  is  now  abandoned, — there  is  a  large  orchard 
which  has  been  planted  fourteen  years,  and  has  for  scTeral 
years,  preyiously  to  the  last,  produced  good  crops.  The  trees 
are  very  large  of  their  age,  although  they  have  never  been  man- 
ured. All  persons  who  have  seen  apples  grown  here,  unite  in 
saying  that  they  have  ncTer  known  them  surpassed  in  size  or 
flavor.  The  crop  &iled  last  year;  but  this  year  there  is  a  pros- 
pect of  a  good  yield. 

Young  apple  orchards,  from  those  of  this  spring's  planting  to 
those  of  four  or  five  year's  old,  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
ihem  of  very  fine  appearance.  Mr.  Ferry  Hannah,  of  Traverse 
City,  has  one  of  several  years'  growth,  comprising  forty  acres, 
which  isvery  promising.  It  is  on  the  first  slope  of  the  highland 
that  rises  from  the  sand-plain,  on  which  the  town  stands. 

Pear  trees  have  not  as  yet  been  planted  to  much  extent  On 
the  grounds  of  Bev.  George  N.  Smith,  at  Northport^  there  are 
several  very  fine  trees  of  different  varieties,  in  a  bearing  state,  the 
young  fruit  being  handsomely  set  on  the  18th  of  June.  These 
trees  have  produced  fruit  for  several  years,  the  qualify  said  to 
be  very  fine.  There  are  also  several  fine  trees,  in  bearing  con- 
dition, on  the  grounds  of  Bev.  Mr.  Dougherty,  at  New  Mission, 
and  on  the  Seminary  grounds  before  mentioned.  In  the  garden 
of  Bev.  Dr.  Walker,  of  Benzonia,  are  some  as  fine  pear  trees  as 
can  be  found  of  their  age  in  any  part  of  the  country.  They 
comprise  several  choice  varieties;  have  borne  for  several  years, 
and  the  fruit  has  been  pronounced  of  the  finest  quality  by  per- 
sons competent  to  jud^e.  On  the  groxmds  of  John  Canfield, 
Esq.,  of  Manistee,  there  are  numerous  pear  trees,  both  dwar& 
and  standards,  of  from  two  to  six  years'  growth  from  planting, 
many  of  which  are  models  of  beauty. 

On  the  whole  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  apples* 
peaches  and  grapes  will  generally  do  well  here,  and  that  their 
cultivation  may  be  made  remunerative.  Pears  will  probably 
succeed  in  some  localities,  which  will  be  more  particularly 
designated  as  we  proceed. 
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In  regard  to  apples,  no  reason  can  be  seen  why  the  trees 
should  not  be  as  produciiTe  and  as  long  liyed  in  this  section  as 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  or  in  the  world.  That  the  fruit  will 
ripen  perfectly  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  From  causes 
already  stated,  they  will  ripen  later  in  the  season;  but  this  will 
give  them  advantages  in  reference  to  late  keeping,  and  wiU 
enhance  their  value  for  the  spring  market  It  is  well  known 
that  winter  varieties  of  apples  at  the  north  are  in  some  cases 
autumn  varieties  at  the  south,  and  will  keep  there  but  a  short 
time.  For  this  reason  apples  produced  in  Maine  will  sell 
higher  in  New  Orleans,  in  spring,  than  those  grown  in  Ohio* 
The  further  north  apples  can  be  grown,  or  the  later  they  are  in 
ripening,  provided  they  do  fully  ripen,  the  later  they  will  keep 
in  the  spring  and  the  better  will  be  their  quality.  We  are  in- 
formed that  apples  taken  from  the  vicinity  of  Northport  to 
Chicago,  in  spring,  have  been  pronounced  superior  in  quality 
to  any  others  of  the  same  kinds  in  that  market 

In  regard  to  grapes,  the  oldest  vines  in  this  section  appear  to 
be  perfectly  healthy.  The  calcareous  matter  in  which  much  of 
the  soil  abounds,  seems  to  render  it  well  suited  to  the  grape. 
Judge  Fowler,  on  the  peninsula,  twelve  miles  below  Traverse 
City,  has  vines  of  the  Isabella  grape  which  have  not  failed  to 
produce  large  crops  of  perfectly-ripened  fruit  for  the  past  eight 
years.  His  son,  living  two  miles  further  down  the  peninsula, 
has  vines  of  the  same  variety,  which  in  a  more  exposed  situa- 
tion, and  with  less  attention  to  pruning,  have  produced  well- 
ripened  fruit  for  several  years  in  succession.  On  the  grounds 
of  Mr.  Marshall,  near  Old  Mission,  there  are  fine  vines  of  the 
Catawba,  Isabella,  Concord,  Delaware,  lona,  &c  Mr.  John 
Drew,  formerly  of  Detroit  (father-in-law  of  Mr.  Marshall), 
states  that  the  Catawba  has  not  failed  to  ripen  perfectly  for  the 
past  four  years;  that  he  has  compared  the  fruit  with  the  same 
variety  produced  at  Eelley's  Island  and  points  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  that  no  difference  can  be  perceived  in  the 
quality. 

At  Old  Mission,  Mr.  Parmelee,  formerly  engaged  extensively 
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in  froit-cultare  at  St  Joseph,  has  lately  bought  a  tract  of  land 
to  be  devoted,  principallj,  as  stated,  to  peach  and  grape  culture. 
Other  persons  from  the  place  mentioned,  and  other  sections^ 
have  lately  bought  land  here  to  be  devoted  to  similar  purposes. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  person  of  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Parmelee,  would  not  be  very  likely  to  make  a  mistake  in 
the  selection  of  a  locality  for  the  business  he  designs  to  pursue. 

Another  man  who  has  lately  bought  land  here,  proposes  to 
establish  a  cranberry  plantation.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  or 
60  from  the  shore  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  small  lake,  from  which 
there  is  considerable  fall  towards  the  bay.  It  is  proposed  to 
plant  the  cranberry  vines  between  the  lake  and  bay,  and  water 
them  to  any  extent  that  may  be  needed,  from  the  lake. 

At  Northport  and  New  Mission,  Bev.  Gteo.  N.  Smith  and  Bev. 
Mr.  Dougherty  have  fully  demonstrated  the  praoticabiliiy  of 
ripening,  perfectly,  any  varieties  of  grapes  that  are  grown  in 
the  south  part  of  the  State.  Indeed,  so  well  established  is  the 
&ct  that  good  grapes  can  readily  be  grown  here,  that  many 
persons  are  setting  out  vines,  and  in  every  instance  that  came 
xmder  the  writer's  observation,  vines  of  proper  age  which  had 
received  suitable  care  had  put  forth  an  abundance  of  blossoms 
or  young  fruit  for  the  present  year. 

Plums  have  done  well  in  many  instances  in  this  section. 
Thus  far  the  fruit  has  neither  been  attacked  by  the  curculio, 
nor  the  trees  by  that  insidious  and  destructive  fungus,  the 
<' black  wart,"  from  which  this  species  of  tree  has  of  late  years 
sufiEered  so  greatly  at  the  Easi  The  plum,  however,  like  the 
pear,  generally  succeeds  best  in  soils  which  contain  consider- 
able day,  or  especially,  where  the  subsoil  contains  considerable 
of  this  element;  and  if  the  curculio  should  reach  this  section, 
as  it  probably  will,  sometime,  the  looseness  which  is  a  com- 
mon characteristic  of  the  soil  here,  will  favor  its  propagation. 

It  is  well  known  that  pear  trees  thrive  best  when  the  roots 
extend  into  a  soil  of  at  least  as  much  tenacity  as  would  be 
called  a  clayey  loam.  A  distinguished  cultivator  of  pears  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  the  author  of  one  of  our  most  valuable 
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treatises  on-fnut-cnlinre,  on  being  asked  what  kind  of  soil  he 
preferred  for  pears,  replied:  <<  A  soil  so  tenacions  as  to  require 
nnderdraining."  Experience  and  observation  prove  that  with 
such  a  soil  and  proper  caltivation,  pears  flourish  welL  There 
are  tracts  of  land  of  considerable  tenacity  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  on  which  this  fruit  will  doubtless  succeed.  It  is  not 
intended  to  say  that  pears  cannot  be  produced  on  lighter  soil, 
but  simply  that  soils  of  a  somewhat  tenacious  character  are 
best  adapted  to  them. 

The  Secretary  deems  it  proper  to  add,  in  this  connection, 
that  he  received  in  November,  from  Bev.  Geo.  N.  Smith,  of 
Northport^  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Beurre  Diel  pear,  grown 
in  his  garden.  They  were  of  large  size  and  excellent  flavor. 
Mr.  S.  also  sent  handsome  specimens  of  several  kinds  of  apples 
grown  on  his  grounds,  including  Bhode  Island  Qxeening,  BeUe 
Flower,  Westfield  Seeknofurther,  Newtown  Pippin,  Feck's 
Pleasant^  &a  AU  the  specimens  were  well  grown,  fair,  and  in 
every  respect  perfect  of  their  kind.  Mr.  S.  also  sent  speci- 
mens of  the  dent  and  several  varieties  of  flint  Indian  com 
— all  well  ripened,  though  the  seed  was  planted  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  June.  It  was  stated  that  the  first  frost  to  injure 
vegetation  in  the  vicinity  of  Northport  the  present  autumn,  waa 
on  the  22d  of  October. 

No  reason  appears  why  cherries  may  not  succeed  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Grand  Traverse  region.  The  comparative 
mildness  and  uniform  temperature  of  the  winter,  together  with 
the  generally  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  may  be  regarded  as 
favorable  to  the  finer  kinds  of  this  fruit,  or  the  so-called 
*' heart"  cherries.  Several  trees  of  these  varieties  on  the 
grounds  of  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Northport,  were  handsomely  set 
to  fruity  and  the  trees  appeared  healthy  and  thrifty. 

The  smaller  fruits  can  undoubtedly  be  grown  here  in  abund- 
ance. Strawberries,  however,  requiring,  as  they  do,  much 
moisture,  should  be  planted  on  grounds  selected  with  a  view 
to  a  supply  of  this  element  In  many  instances  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  applying  water  by  irrigation. 
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OAPABILiniS  OF  THE  OOUNTBT  FOB  OENEBAL  AOBI0I7LTUBE. 

HayiDg  spoken  of  this  section  in  reference  to  the  production 
of  fruits,  it  is  proper  to  notice  its  capabilities  for  other  crops. 

Winter  wheat  is  at  present  considered  the  leading  staple 
here.  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  avenge  yield; 
and  indeed  if  an  average  could  now  be  obtained  it  would  not 
present  a  fair  view  of  the  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  in 
reference  to  the  production  of  this  crop.  A  large  portion  of 
the  wheat  produced  here  is  grown  on  land  just  cleared  from 
the  forest — the  seed  sown  on  a  ''bum/'  frequently  vrithout 
ploughing,  and  the  work,  in  many  cases  only  imperfectly  per- 
formed. So  that  the  result  would  indicate  nothing  in  r^ard 
to  what  would  follow  proper  cultivation.  Although  a  large 
portion  of  the  soil  is  considered  good  for  wheat,  there  is  one 
very  general  objection  to  its  physical  condition — ^it  is  too  loose. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent  to  which 
this  objection  is  not  applicable.  It  is  an  English  maxim,  sup- 
ported by  experience  and  observation  the  world  over,  that 
wheat,  in  the  long  run,  succeeds  best  where  it  has  a  pretty  firm 
soil  for  its  lower  roots.  It  is  true  that  in  some  districts  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  Norfolk,  land  which  was  formerly  too  light  for 
wheats  has  been,  by  a  process  of  consolidation,  made  to  pro- 
duce very  satisfactory  crops  of  that  grain.  The  required  den- 
sity of  the  soil  has  been  produced  by  the  tread  of  animals 
(particularly  sheep)  in  feeding  off  the  crops — clover,  grass  and 
turnips — ^in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  roller. 

A  similar  process  is  necessary  to  bring  much  of  the  land  of 
the  Grand  Traverse  region  into  a  condition  for  producing  the 
best  crops  of  wheat  and  gras&  The  openness  of  the  soil  is 
favorable  to  the  vnntering  of  the  wheat  plants;  ''freezing  out" 
is  rare,  and  we  saw  but  few  instances  where  the  plants  had  been 
smothered  by  the  accumulation  of  snow.  As  has  been  already 
remarked,  there  is  generally  a  sufficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil 
for  any  crop.  Indeed,  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  contains 
so  much  lime  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  production  of 
good  sugar,  except  where  the  means  of  separating  it  are  un- 
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derstood  and  observed.  The  fact  of  lime  being  present  in  the 
sap  of  the  maple  has  long  been  known  in  other  sections — as 
Maine  and  Massachusetts — ^bat  the  quantity  is  particularly 
large  in  the  Grand  Traverse  country. 

We  have  already  said  that  there  are  tracts  of  land  through 
this  section,  to  which  the  objection  of  too  great  porosity  will 
not  apply.  The  Monroe  Settlement^  so  called,  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Traverse  City,  may  be  referred  to  as  one  of  these. 
The  soil  of  this  tract  is  of  excellent  composition,  and  its  physical 
texture  apparently  almost  perfect  for  many  products.  Six  years 
ago,  four  brothers  Monroe  came  here  from  Steuben  county,  N.  Y., 
and  marked  out  for  themselves  farms  in  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ne8&  Chreat  judgment  was  evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  land, 
which  enabled  them  to  start  on  a  good  foundation.  The  same 
good  judgment  has  evidently  directed  all  their  operations  to 
the  present  time;  and  the  result  is  they  have  made  an  opening, 
the  view  of  which  vnll  well  compensate  one  who  can  appreciate 
it,  for  a  long  journey.  Passing  along  a  good  road,  of  liberal 
width,  the  borders  kept  perfectly  dean  from  bushes  and  weeds, 
extensive  well-fenced  fields  are  seen  on  either  hand,  teeming 
vrith  luxuriant  crops  of  all  kinds  adapted  to  the  dimate.  With 
due  attention  to  economy  and  ultimate  profit  as  well  as  comfort^ 
capadous  and  well-finished  bams  have  already  been  erected, 
and  in  some  instances  the  log  houses  have  given  place  to  taste- 
ful and  convenient  dwellings. 

Mr.  Henry  Monroe  states  that  the  average  of  his  wheat  crops 
has  been  26  bushels  per  acre — ^the  minimum  18  and  the  maximum 
42.  The  smallest  yidd  was  in  1864,  so  remarkable  for  drought 
His  crop  this  year  was  very  promising  on  the  20th  of  June.  An 
exception  to  this  remark  should,  however,  be  made  in  reference 
to  a  field  of  spring  wheat,  in  which  the  vmter  found  the  Hes- 
sian-fly —  Cecidomyia  destructor  —  in  considerable  numbers, 
though  informed  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  others  that  the  insect  had 
not  previously  been  seen  in  this  region.  Mr.  M.'s  Indian  com 
erops  have  averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre;  his  potatoes  300  to 

400  bushels  per  acre.    He  has  not  raised  many  oats;  but  on 
12 
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the  adjoining  farm  of  William  Monroe,  oats  yield  50  bushels 
per  acre.  Henry  Monroe's  farm  consists  of  240  acres,  80  of 
which  are  cleared,  and  20  more  **  chopped." 

Various  other  tracts  were  seen  where  the  soil  was  sufficiently 
tenacious  for  any  crop,  and  on  which,  as  on  the  farms  of 
Messrs.  Monroe,  there  were  fine  crops  of  grass.  A  few  tracts 
were  passed  through,  where  the  soil  was  so  tenacious  that  xm- 
derdraining  will  be  required  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  state  of 
friability,  but  which  with  this  improyement  will  xmqueetionably 
be  Tcry  productive  in  grass,  and  good  for  many  other  crops. 

THE  SCABCTTT  OF  CLOVSB — ^ITS  CAUSE  AND  THE  BEMEDT. 

The  scarcity  of  doTcr  is  one  of  the  first  things  noticed  by  a 
stranger  on  the  &rms  of  the  Grand  Trayerse  region.  Oninquiry 
being  made  as  to  the  cause,  it  appeared  that  comparatiyely 
few  attempts  had  been  made  to  produce  doyer.  In  most  cases 
where  an  attempt  had  been  made,  the  seed  was  sown  in  the 
spring  on  wheat  which  had  been  sown  the  previous  f alk  Ao^ 
cording  to  the  numerous  statements,  this  is  generally  a  very 
nn&yorable  time  for  sowing  doyer  in  this  section.  Immedi- 
atdy  after  the  snow  disappears,  the  top  of  the  ground,  owing 
to  its  porosity,  becomes  too  dry  for  doyernseed  to  germinate, 
and  the  few  plants  which  appear  cannot  strike  root  suffidently 
to  sustain  themselves  against  the  dry  weather  which  occurs 
before  the  wheat  is  taken  off  the  ground. 

It  seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  dover  succeeds 
better  when  sown  in  the  fall;  indeed,  various  persons  state  that 
it  succeeds  well  when  sown  at  that  season.  The  weather  is  said 
to  be  usually  quite  moist  for  sometime  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter,  and  that  if  dover-seed  is  sown  either  by  itself  or  with 
wheat  at  the  usual  time  of  seeding,  the  young  plants  will  go 
through  the  winter  well,  and  sustain  themsdves  through  any 
ordinary  drought  the  following  season.  That  it  is  practicable 
to  produce  good  crops  of  dover  here,  has  been  demonstrated. 

The  scardty  of  clover  and  grass  seems  to  be  owing  partly  to 
an  idea  that  it  is  of  but  little  use  to  try  to  produce  these  crops. 
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and  partly  to  the  labors  of  many  of  the  settlers  being  almost 
wholly  directed  to  the  production  of  articles  required  for  the 
immediate  support  of  their  families.  In  summer,  cattle  are 
generaUy  left  to  obtain  their  lining  wholly  from  the  forest  range, 
and  the  scanty  supply  of  food  laid  up  for  the  winter  in  many 
cases  obliges  them  in  that  season  to  live  or  die  by  browsing  on 
the  maple,  bass-wood,  and  other  trees,  or  in  some  cases  on  the 
ground-hemlock,  which  is  abundant,  ^d  being  eyergreen,  is 
readily  eaten.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  where  ftfiiTOnlg  feed 
largely  on  the  last  named  shrub,  it  frequently  produces  injury, 
and  sometimes  deatL 

From  certain  defects  of  much  of  the  soil  here  and  certain 
characteristics  of  the  climate,  which  have  already  been  noticed, 
doyer  and  grass  are  not  as  readily  grown  as  in  some  other 
sections.  Still,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  soil  itself, 
there  is  but  yery  little  of  the  Orand  Trayerse  country  that  iB 
not  as  well  adapted  to  grass  as  most  of  the  sandy  lands  of  the 
south  part  of  the  State.  There  are  tracje,  too,  in  Gh»nd 
Trayerse  which  are  yeiy  natural  to  grass;  and  there  are  farms 
on  which  large  crops  of  hay  haye  been  annually  cut  for  seyeral 
years,  affording  to  the  owners  a  larger  profit  than  could  haye 
been  obtained  from  any  other  crop.  The  large  number  of 
teams  engaged  in  lumbering,  make  a  great  demand  for  hay, 
at  an  average  price  at  the  bam,  of  at  least  twenty  dollars  a  ton. 
The  few  formers  who  have  selected  the  right  kind  of  land,  have 
done  weU  by  the  production  of  hay. 

In  regard  to  doyer,  the  main  difficulty  appears  to  be  in 
carryiog  the  plant  through  its  earlier  stages.  Where  this  has 
been  effected  heavy  crops  have  been  obtained.  Mr.  Hannah,  of 
Traverse  City,  had  a  crop  a  few  years  since  on  his  forty-acre 
orchard  lot,  before  mentioned,  which  was  allowed  by  m^y 
persons  who  saw  it,  to  be  equal  to  any  they  had  seen  elsewhere. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  even  the  land  in  this 
section  which  has  been  longest  under  cultivation  will  with  the 
right  treatment,  produce  clover  abundantly. 

The  farm  of  Mr.  Marshall,  near  Old  Mission,  consisting  of 
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240  acres,  may  properly  be  called  an  old  farm.  Mr.  II.  pur- 
chased it  about  four  years  ago  of  Mr.  Ladd»  who  had  occupied 
it  about  twelve  years.  Previous  to  its  purchase  by  Mr.  L.,  much 
of  it  lay  in  what  was  called  «  old  Indian  gardens."  Such  crop- 
ping— cultivation,  it  can  hardly  be  called — as  is  practiced  by  the 
Indians  had  been  carried  on  here  for  an  unknown  length  of 
time.  No  fertiliziDg  material  was  ever  applied.  Indian  com 
and  a  few  vegetables,  with  here  and  there  an  apple  tree,  were 
all  it  was  attempted  to  prodace;  but  the  ground  became 
overrun  with  every  weed  that  would  grow.  Since  Mr.  Marshall 
purchased  the  farm,  he  has  made  the  keeping  of  stock  a  prom- 
inent object,  and  of  course  has  attempted  the  production  of 
clover  and  grass.  Last  year  he  obtained  from  a  field  of  tweniy 
acres  of  what  had  been  the  hardest  run  part  of  the  farm,  folly 
two  tons  of  clover  hay  to  the  acre.  The  same  field  had  on  it 
the  22d  of  June,  last,  a  growth  of  clover  and  timothy  which 
bid  fair  to  yield  more  than  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  Mr. 
M.  had  added  nothing  to  this  land  in  the  way  of  manure,  ex- 
cept fifty  pounds  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  last  year,  and  the  same 
quantity  the  present  year.  Another  field  of  twenty  acres  was 
seeded  to  clover  and  grass  last  year,  and  this  year  is  pastured 
with  sheep.  The  ground  was  well  covered  with  herbage,  and 
the  sheep  were  in  high  condition.  The  lot,  like  the  first-men- 
tioned one,  had  merely  been  plastered.  Mr.  Marshall's  wheat 
the  present  year,  upwards  of  twenty  acres,  is  stated  to  have 
yielded  twenty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.  Larger  yields  were 
obtained  in  some  instances,  and  the  average  for  the  whole  sec- 
tion, is  thought  to  have  been  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

We  noticed  on  this  and  other  farms  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, that  even  the  lightest  lands  where  grazed  for  several 
years,  had  become  firmly  swarded  with  blue-grass — Foa  praterir 
irta — ^with  an  occasional  mixture  of  white  clover — Tri/olium 
repens.  This  will  have  an  excellect  effect  in  solidifying  the  soiL 
In  a  few  instances  farmers  were  breaking  up  this  sward,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  the  furrow-slices  were  sufficiently  compact  and 
xmbroken. 
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Mach  of  the  soil  of  this  region  which  is  now  too  light,  if  it 
ooold  be  once  well  swarded,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
compactness  thus  imparted.  Hence  the  production  of  forage 
crops  should  be  earnestly  attempted,  both  on  account  of  the  profit 
they  afford  in  themselves,  and  the  improvement  they  would 
confer  on  the  soil  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  other  crops. 
Clover  should  be  the  first  object  It  may  be  advisable  to  try 
the  northern  or  pea-vine  variety.  It  is  a  hardy,  strong-growing 
plant,  and  as  its  roots  run  deeper  than  those  of  the  smaller 
kinds,  it  may  better  sustain  itself  in  dry  soils.  The  use  of 
plaster  in  connection  with  clover,  as  well  as  other  crops,  will 
probably  be  found  very  benefidaL  In  the  few  instances  where 
it  has  been  used,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  it  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  of  the  crop. 

BEST  OBASSES  FOB  THIS  SECTION. 

What  grasses  will  succeed  best  here  must  be  deter- 
mined by  trial  So  far,  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
given  to  anything  but  timothy — Fhleum  praiense.  But  this 
is' not  a  very  hardy  species,  nor,  except  in  veiy  favorable 
localities,  very  long  lived,  although  generally  considered  per- 
ennial Much  of  that  which  we  saw  in  the  Grand  Traverse 
country  stood  thin  on  the  ground,  and  appeared  stunted — 
headed  out  veiy  low  and  with  very  short  heads.  This  remark 
is  more  particularly  applicable  to  timothy  which  grew  by  itself; 
where  it  was  seen  mixed  with  clover,  it  in  some  cases  shot  up 
well  and  made  a  good  growtL  But  it  is  not  well  adapted  to 
very  dry  land.  Bed-top — Agrostia  viUgaris — and  orchard- 
grass— DocfyZig  glomercUa — ^will  do  better  on  dry  soils.  On  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Steele,  in  Homestead,  Benzie  county,  we  saw  a 
small  patch  of  orchard-grass  which  was  very  luxuriant  It  will 
be  weU  to  make  further  trials  of  this  species  here.  It  is  gen- 
erally considered  better  adapted  to  pasture  than  hay,  al- 
though it  makes  good  hay  if  cut  when  in  blossom.  Blue-grass 
and'  flat-stemmed  wire-grass — Poa  compressa — will  come  in 
without  being  sown,  as  the  country  gets  older  and  grazing  is 
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more  practiced.  They  are  very  natritions  grasses,  and  make 
good  pasture  on  deep  calcareous  loams.  They  make  the  beat 
of  hay,  also,  but  the  yield  is  not  geoerally  large,  if  out  at  the 
time  of  blossoming.  The  blades  of  blue-grass  continue  to 
grow  through  the  whole  season,  if  there  is  snfiGlcient  moisture, 
and  the  stalks  of  wire-grass  remain  green  through  the  season, 
sometimes  through  the  following  winter,  and^are  always  readily 
eaten  by  stock. 

THS  FBODUCnON    OF  INDIAll  OOBR. 

Aa  having  an  important  connection  with  forage  crops, 
it  is  proper  to  make  more  particular  mention  than  has 
hitherto  been  made,  of  Indian  com.  An  expression  of 
a  late  distinguished  American  agriculturist,  that  this  plant 
is  ''meal,  meadow  and  manure/'  has  almost  passed  into  an 
adage.  Of  course  the  expression  is  more  especially  appli« 
cable  to  sections  where  Indian  com  flourishes  or  is  very 
easily  produced,  than  elsewhera  It  is  not  contended  that  this 
crop  can  be  grown  as  cheaply  in  the  Grand  Traverse  region  aa 
on  the  praries  of  Illinois  and  Iowa,  or  that  the  average  yield 
will  be  as  great;  but  with  proper  attention  to  the  selection  of 
varieties,  it  is  believed  that  the  crop  will  be  as  certain  to  ma- 
ture, and  that  it  may  be  made  remunerative  so  far  as  wanted 
for  home  consumption.  Thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  have  in 
many  cases  been  produced,  without  manure,  and  with  ordinary 
cultivation;  while  50  and  even  60  bushels  to  the  acre  have 
sometimes  been  obtained.  The  grain  is  almost  always  heavy 
and  of  good  quality.  It  is  used  largely  as  human  food,  and  is 
the  best  material  the  country  affords  for  making  pork.  The 
value  of  the  fodder  for  the  winter  feeding  of  stock,  is  probably 
fully  equal  to  that  of  a  good  crop  of  hay  grown  on  the  same 
extent  of  ground — ^thus  showing  how  com  serves  for  "  meadow 'j 
as  well  as  "meal" 

What  are  called  ihe  flint  varieties  are  generally  cultivated  here; 
but  the  southern  dent  has  been  grown  in  various  instances,  and 
ripened  perfectly.    This  has  been  the  case  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
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Marshall^  near  Old  Mission;  also  at  New  Mission,  and  in  other 
localities.  A  large  portion  of  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  Indian 
com,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  daring  the  time  the  writer 
was  in  this  section,  was  a  matter  of  surprise. 

ADAPTATION  OP  THB  SOIL  TO  POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  grown  here  with  less  expense  than  in  any 
other  place  we  have  ever  seen.  The  yield  too,  is  large,  and 
the  quality  ezcelleni  Great  quantities  are  produced  by  the 
mere  labor  of  planting  and  digging.  Care  is  taken  to  give 
the  ground  the  proper  shape  in  covering  the  planted  potatoes, 
and  they  are  not  afterwards  meddled  with  till  the  next  faD, 
and  in  some  cases  not  till  the  following  spring— the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  winters,  as  before  described,  rendering  the  tubers 
perfectly  safe  through  that  season  in  the  ground,  as  they  grew. 
New  settlers  and  others  who  have  not  cellars  for  storage,  fre- 
quently leave  such  of  their  potatoes  as  are  not  wanted  in  fall 
and  winter,  in  the  ground  till  spring.  This  is  the  time  when 
they  are  chiefly  in  demand  for  exportation.  They  usually  briog 
at  the  dock  from  60  to  60  cents — sometimes  as  high  as  75  centa 
per  bushel,  for  the  Chicago  market  Being  well  known  for  su- 
perior quality,  they  sell  at  an  extra  price.  They  generally  yield 
from  250  to  300  bushels  per  acre,  though  instances  are  not 
uncommon  of  400  bushels  to  the  acre  being  obtained,  and  John 
Canfield,  Esq.,  of  Manistee,  informed  us  that  he  had  obtained 
over  500  bushels  to  the  acre,  ascertained  by  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  land  and  crop. 

Mr.  Elisha  P.  Ladd,  near  Old  Mission,  wrote  in  Noyember, 
that  his  crop  of  potatoes  this  year,  averaged  250  bushels  per 
acre,  and  that  the  general  average  was  fully  200  bushels.  He 
was  selling  his  at  fiffcy  cents  per  bushel,  on  the  dock  at  Old 
Mission. 

The  potato  is  particularly  healthy  in  the  Orand  Traverse  re- 
gion. Persons  who  have  resided  there  for  several  years,  state 
that  they  have  never  known  the  crop  to  rot,  or  to  exhibit  any 
symptoms  of  disease.     Even  varieties — ^Hke  the  Carter,  and 
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Meroer  or  Neehannook — ^whioh  have  saoh  a  tendenqr  to  dis- 
ease that  their  caltivation  in  most  localities  has  for  some  time 
been  abandoned,  are  here  healthy  and  yigorons,  and  yield  as 
well  as  they  ever  did  in  older  parts  of  the  coxmtry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  potato  crop  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  that  can  be  grown  in  the  Grand  Traverse  conntryy 
near  points  from  which  it  can  be  shipped.  It  is,  however,  per- 
ishable and  of  heavy  carriage,  so  that  in  the  present  bad  state 
of  the  roads,  and  the  absence  of  raibroads,  it  cannot  be  cnlti- 
yated  for  market  at  a  great  distance  from  water  commonication. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  there  are  some  disadvantages  con- 
nected with  the  potato  living  in  the  ground  over  winter.  It 
has  become  in  this  section  a  naturalized  weed.  Some  farmers 
were  heard  to  remark  that  it  was  the  worst  weed  they  had. 
Where  care  had  not  been  taken  to  dig  and  pick  up  all  the  tu- 
bers, the  growing  stalks  were  seen  in  abundance  in  fields  of 
spring  grain. 

CULTIVATION   OF   HOPS. 

The  cultivation^of  hops  has  lately  been  introduced  into  sev- 
eral neighborhoods  of  the  Grand  Traverse  country.  The  only 
plantation  we  had  the  opportunity  of  examiniug  was  that  of 
Eiisha  P.  Ladd,  near  Old  Mission.  It  consisted  of  two  acres^ 
the  first  returns  from  which  were  obtained  this  year.  The  first 
crop  is  generally  comparatively  lights  and  in  this  case  there 
were  many  vacant  hills.  Mr.  L.  writes:  **I  picked  only  700 
hills,  and  obtained  ninety-four  boxes  of  green  hops  of  excel- 
lent quality.  They  usually  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds 
per  box;  so  I  estimate  the  amount  to  be  about  1,000  lbs.  of 
cured  hops.  My  neighbor  picked  the  same  number  of  hiUs 
and  had  sixty-nine  boxes,  which  at  the  same  rate  v?ill  give 
760  lbs.  Old  hop-growers  from  Wisconsin,  who  are  said  to 
be  good  judges,  say  our  hops  are  of  superior  quality,  and 
will  bring  the  highest  price  in  market" 
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8HBEP  HU8BAin)BT. 

Sheep  hnfibandry  is  hardly  as  yet  established  in  this  section. 
Pasturage  is  not  snfficiently  abundant  Mr.  Ladd  and  Mr. 
Marshall  have  flocks — ^that  of  Mr.  M.  consisting  of  160.  About 
one-half  of  them  are  fall-blood  South  Down;  the  others  fall- 
blood  and  high  grade  Merino.  The  flock  averaged  five  and 
a-quarter  pounds  of  washed  wool  per  head  last  year,  which 
sold  at  48  cents  per  pound.  The  fleeces  of  this  year  were  not 
all  taken  off  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Indications  are  favorable  to  the  success  of  sheep  husbandry 
here.  All  the  sheep  we  saw  were  very  healthy.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's were  all  in  good  conditioD,  and  all  the  South  Downs, — 
both  ewes  and  lambs, — were  actually  fat,  although  many  of  the 
ewes  had  two  lambs  each.  They  had  been  fed  on  grass  only 
during  the  season.  Mr.  Marshall  says  the  Downs  are  more 
profitable  than  the  Merinos,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  fattened  and  their  value  for  mutton.  Thus  far  he  has 
found  a  ready  market  at  home  for  all  he  has  had  to  sell,  and  he 
has  never  killed  a  South  Down  that  did  not  come  to  ten  dollars. 
He  can  easily  send  his  sheep  to  the  Chicago  market 

THB  TDIBSB  OF  THIS  BEOION. 

The  prevailing  growth  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country, 
'embracing  the  best  soil  for  cultivation,  is  the  sugar  maple. 
Having  considerable  acquaintance  with  this  species  of  tree, 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  Potomac  and  Ohio,  the  writer  can 
safely  say  that  he  never  saw  such  grand  specimens  as  are  to 
he  met  with  in  countless  numbers  in  the  Orand  Traverse  coun- 
try. They  are  frequently  found  of  a  height  of  sixty  to  sev- 
enty feet  without  a  limb,  of  a  diameter  of  three  feet  or  more 
at  the  ground,  and  very  straight.  Of  course  such  large  trees 
<!annot  stand  as  closely  together  as  smaller  ones;  they  hold 
possession  of  the  ground,  however,  which  is  in  many  cases  en- 
tirely free  from  undergrowth,  so  that  the  forest  presents  the 
appearance  of  an  artificial  plantation  or  park,  through  which 
people  on  horseback  may  readily  pass  in  any  direction. 
13 
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What  appears  smgolary  jadging  from  what  is  nsoally  consid- 
ered the  natural  habit  of  this  tree,  is  that  it  grows  here  on 
what  appears  to  be  very  dry  soil — soil  which  is  quite  porous^ 
and  with  a  sab-stratum  of  similar  character.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  ihis  tree  denotes  a  moist  soil,  sach  as  is  good  for 
grass — a  deep  and  rather  tenacious  loam  being  generally  &Tor- 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  sugar  maple.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  there  is  more  moisture  in  the  Grand  Traverse  land  where 
this  tree  grows,  than  would  be  supposed  from  its  texture.  In 
many  instances,  young  growths  of  maple  have  eprung  up  where 
clearings  have  been  made,  and  their  luxuriance  and  density  of 
foliage  is  quite  remarkable--exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen  elsewhere.  A  natural  inference  from  this  is,  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  moisture. 

Again,  the  elm  and  other  trees  which  commonly  grow  in 
moist  soils,  are  frequently  found  intermingled  with  the  sugar 
maple  on  some  of  these  open  soils.  The  elm  shoots  up  per- 
fectly straight,  to  a  great  height^  without  branches;  is  so  free 
in  the  grain  that  the  trunk  sphts  readily,  and  is  considered 
about  the  beet  rail-timber  to  be  had.  The  bass-wood  or  linden 
is  common,  and  of  great  size.  White  ash  is  not  rare,  splendid 
specunens  of  the  species  being  frequently  seen.  On  the  colder 
lands  beech  is  abundant^  and  where  the  soil  becomes  poor, 
this  species  is  mixed  with  hemlock,  which  in  some  cases  con- 
stitutes almost  the  entire  growth. 

The  jnnmes,  contrary  to  the  popular  belief  among  people 
who  have  but  little  actual  knowledge  of  the  Orand  Traverse 
country,  cover  comparatively  but  a  small  portion  of  the  land* 
They  are  generally  sandy  tracts,  of  not  much  value  except  for 
the  timber.  It  is  not  invariably  the  case  however,  that  the  pine 
land  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  In  some  instances  where  there  ia 
a  mixed  growth  of  pine,  oak  and  beech,  the  soil  is  not  unfavor- 
able to  the  production  of  Indian  com,  lye,  and  potatoes.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  Manistee  valley,  where  the  growth  along 
the  river  was  chiefly  pine,  but  consisting  to  some  extent  of  the 
Bpedes  just  mentioned,  the  soil  is  evidently  better  for  cultiva- 
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tkm  than  mnoh  land  at  the  East  which  is  regarded  as  of  pretty 
fair  quality.  With  proper  tillage,  the  use  of  phister,  the  growth 
of  dover,  the  grazing  of  stock,  and  the  proper  application  of 
^»fc^-w^^i  ^xcTf^f"itff,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  much  of  this 
land  may  be  made  profitable  fcnr  fiurming  purposes. 

With  the  exception  of  pine,  the  timber  of  the  Grand  Traverse 
country  possesses  no  value  at  the  present  time.  It  was  almost 
pain&l  to  see  the  thousands  of  trunks  of  the  finest  birds-eys 
and  curily  maple,  the  best  of  white  ash,  biunwood,  &a,  burnt 
on  the  ground.  But  at  present  it  must  be  done,  otherwise  the 
land  would  not  be  cleared. 

WHAT  THB  OOUSTBT  HSXDB, 

is  raQroad  communication.  If  the  proposed  road  from  Sag- 
inaw to  Traverse  City,  or  some  suitable  point  on  the  Lake 
shore,  were  now  completed,  it  would  open  some  of  the  best 
portions  of  the  section  to  immediate  settlement— would  impart 
immenflo  value  to  the  land,  its  timber  and  other  productions; 
in  short  would  present  the  Grand  Traverse  country  as  possess- 
ing inducements  to  the  actual  settler,  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  portion  of  our  whole  country. 

RAIK-7ALL. 

There  is  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  that 
there  is  a  greater  deficiency  of  rain  in  this  r^on  through  the 
sunmier  months, — or  more  particularly  in  May  and  Jxme, — than 
in  other  parts  of  the  Stata  Whether  this  impression  is  well 
founded  or  not;  can  only  be  ascertained  by  accurate  records. 
At  present  we  are  without  data  relating  to  the  subject  The 
annual  rain-&ll  should  be  known,  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  distributed  through  the  year. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  a  letter  under  date  of  Dee. 
31,  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Steele,  of  Homestead, 
Benzie  county,  which  comprises  valuable  information  in  regard 
to  the  yield  of  crops  in  the  Grand  Traverse  region,  for  the 
y^  1867,  and  other  facts  of  importance.    Mr.  S.  states  that 
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he  lias  been  aided  in  tbis  matter  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Benzie  Agricnltoral  Society.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  Mr.  S/s  letter: 

FBUITS. 

Besolts  in  fniit  culture  through  this  section,  thus  to,  are 
▼ery  encouraging;  but  the  culture  is  confined  to  the  older 
settlements,  and  most  of  these  are  influenced  by  the  lakes  and 
bay.  How  far  interior— that  is,  east  of  TraTcrse  Bay  and  south 
and  south-east  of  Traverse  City— the  common  classes  of  fruits 
can  be  grown,  remains  to  be  demonstrated.  I  send  a  notice 
from  the  "  Traverse  Oity  Herald,"  of  some  apples  raised  by  Edwin 
Pulcipher,  of  East  Bay  township.  They  comprised  samples  of 
Bhode  Island  Greening,  Spitzenburgh,  Brother  Jonathan. 
Northern  Spy,  TaUman  Sweet,  &a  I  saw  them;  they  were 
very  fine. 

The  Peach  crop  this  year  was  a  fall  one;  and  strangers  who 
attended  the  Benzie  Fair,  expressed  the  opinion  that  better 
specimens  of  their  kinds  could  not  be  shown  in  the  State  than 
were  there  to  be  seen.  The  trees  of  John  Bailey  were  very 
full,  but  were  mostly  seedlings.  0.  E.  Bailey,  Dr.  J.  B.  Walker, 
and  Mr.  Younger,  of  Bear  Lake,  exhibited  choice  samples. 
Plum  trees  bore  very  full,  and  the  fruit  was  perfect.  AprxcoU 
were  grown  by  Dr.  Walker,  ol  first  qudUy.  J.  R  Barr  exhib- 
ited very  fine  Quinces. 

Orapes, — ^Isabella,  Concord  and  Catawba  were  exhibited  in 
perfection.  Judge  Batnsdell,  of  Traverse  City,  fruited  the 
Diana,  Isabella  and  Delaware, — all  ripening  perfectly.  On  a 
four-year-old  Diana  vine,  he  had  seventy-five  fall  bunches.  The 
Eerald  states  that  he  has  set  out  this  fall,  100  Concords,  100 
lonas,  100  Delawares  and  60  Israelas.  He  experimented  with 
some  of  these  last  year,  and  they  made  a  growth  of  from  four 
to  eight  feet.  Judge  Fowler,  of  Peninsula,  J.  S.  Dixon,  of 
Pine  Biver,  and  many  others,  have  ripened  grapes  this  year. 
The  past  fall  was  very  favorable  for  ripening  fruits,  and  whether 
we  can  continue  to  raise  good  grapes  I  do  not  know. 
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Pecan, — ^I  can  speak  very  mooh  in  praise  of  the  pears  grown 
on  dwarf  trees  at  Benzonia  and  other  place&  The  fruit  has 
been  large  and  fair,  and  the  trees  thrifty.  Yonr  recent  visit  I 
hope  convinced  you  that  the  small  fruits  would  flourish  welL 

OBAIN  OBOPS. 

These  have  this  year  given  a  good  return,  but  they  were  all 
shortened  by  dry  weather — especially  early  oats. 

Wheat. — ^Experience  and  experiment  are  improving  the  cul- 
ture of  this  cereal  It  is  demonstrated  that  we  can  raise  the 
best  of  wheats  with  a  yield  comparing  favorably  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  State.  But  thorough  preparation  of  the  ground, 
and  dean  and  healthy  seed  are  essential  requisites.  H.  D. 
CampbeU,  of  Silver  Lake,  writes  me  that  in  1865,  the  yield  was 
22  bushels  per  acra— some  pieces  reaching  40  bushels.  In  1866, 
the  yield  was  more  tmiform — ^the  seed  having  been  better  put 
in,  and  only  for  the  dry  weather,  which  prevented  filling,  it 
must  have  been  much  better,  though  the  average  was  about  18 
bushels  to  the  acre,  of  v«ry  fine  quality.  Hiis  year  (1867),  the 
yield  was  still  better  in  quantity  and  quality, — ^more  pains  hav- 
ing been  taken  in  preparing  the  ground  and  seed,  early  sowing, 
&a, — so  that  the  yield  was  from  18  to  35  bushels,  making  an 
average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  generally  free  from  smut 
William  Monroe,  of  the  Monroe  settlement,  had  86  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  Henry  Monroe  37  bushels  of  winter  wheat  Their 
spring  wheat  was  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly — Cecidomyia  de^ 
stnustor.  But  spring  wheat  is  not  much  raised  here.  The 
wheat  you  saw  at  my  place  was  sown  on  new  land,  September 
7th,  1866.  The  land  was  not  ploughed,  but  was  well  harrowed. 
Two  and  a-half  bushels  of  seed  (brined)  was  sown  on  two 
acres.  The  yield  was  61  bushela  Wheat  was  injured  some 
last  winter  by  smothering,  and  has  been  so  in  previous  year& 

Indian  Com  made  a  vigorous  growth  at  first,  but  did  not  go 
out  well,  owing  to  the  severe  dry  weather  when  the  ears  were 
setting.  Ours  was  planted  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  of  Jxme, 
and  yielded  twenty-five  bushels  shelled  com  to  the  acre.    It 
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WM  all  ionnd  and  was  oat  before  frost  That  planted  June  Ist 
gave  good  roasting-eara  in  63  days.  Dent  eom  planted  Jane 
6th,  gare  a  small  yield,  bat  it  was  all  soond.  The  oom-groand 
was  new,  and  was  not  ploaghed,  bat  dragged. 

The  grass  crop  was  generally  good«  The  experiments  with 
orohard-grass  prove  it  to  be  well  worthy  of  more  attention. 

The  ftntfrod  to  do  damage  here,  was  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember; bat  oar  tomatoes  grew  and  ripened  fniit  after  the  7tfa 
of  October.  Last  year,  I  saw  tobacco,  three  mfles  soath  of 
TraTcrse  Gity,  which  had  not  been  toached  by  frost  on  the  29th 
of  October. 

GEO.  K  STEELK 
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AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES: 


THSm  PROPER  OBJECTS  AND  RIGHT  MANAGEMENT. 


The  formation  of  sgricnltoral  societies,  now  so  nmnerons  in 
ibis  and  other  conntries,  belongs  chiefly  to  this  centoryy  though 
their  origin  dates  farther  back  In  Qreat  Britain^  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland^  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom,  was  formed 
in  1780.  Some  small  associations  of  similar  character  may 
have  exisl^  on  the  continent  of  Europe  at  the  same  time.  In 
oar  own  coantry,  the  first  steps  toward  such  organizations  were 
taken  shortly  affcer  the  dose  of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 
Several  genttemen  who  had  occupied  prominent  military  and 
other  positions  daring  that  contest,  on  returning  again  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  seeing  the  low  condition  into  which 
agriculture  had  fallen  during  the  long  period  when  the  mental 
and  physical  energies  of  the  people  had  been  almost  absorbed 
in  the  great  struggle  for  national  existence,  resolved  to  associate 
themselves  together  for  the  improvement  of  that  interest,  which 
they  well  understood  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  cormtiys 
prosperity. 

This  association  was  organized  in  1787,  and  was  called  "  The 
Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture." 
It  numbered  among  its  members,  George  Washington  (as  an 
honorary  member),  Robert  Morris,  Bichard  Peters,  Timothy 
Pickering  and  other  distinguished  men.  Pickering,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  Washington,  returned  to  Massaohu- 
setts^  his  native  State,  on  leaving  that  office,  and  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  Uassachosetts  Society  for  PromotiDg  AgrioDltnre^ 
which  was  formed  in  1792,  and  included  among  its  members 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State — the  eminent  Samuel 
Adams  being  its  first  Fresideni  The  New  York  State  Society 
,  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  was 
organized  in  1793,  with  Chancellor  Livingston  at  its  head,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  John  Jay,  Horatio  Gates  and  others  as 
members.  County  societies,  Berkshire,  Mass.,  taking  the  lead, 
were  formed  in  seyeral  of  the  States  before  the  dose  of  the  last 
century.  But  it  was  not  until  the  war  of  1812-16  that  these 
societies  became  generaL 

What  has  of  late  years  been  the  main  feature  of  agricultural 
societies  was  not  for  several  years  adopted  by  the  earlier  asso- 
ciaiions.  In  this  country,  the  first  society  which  attempted  an 
exhibition,  is  beUeved  to  have  been  that  of  Berkshire  county, 
Mass.,  which  in  1810  held  its  first  "  Cattle  Show,"  at  Pittsfield. 
The  **  cattle "  exhibited,  however,  are  said  to  have  consisted 
of  two  grade-Merino  sheep,  owned  by  Elkanah  Watson,  the 
President  of  the  Society.  The  Massachusetts  Society  held  its 
first  exhibition  at  Brighton,  in  1816.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  SiaU  exhibition  in  the  eountry.  The  Soeietj 
made  annual  exhibitions  for  many  years.  They  attracted  great 
attention,  were  attended  by  leading  agriculturists  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  undoubtedly  exerted  much  influence 
towards  the  introduction  of  similar  exhibitions  in  other  States. 

Before  the  establishment  of  exhibitions,  societies  directed 
their  efforts  mainly  to  bringing  out  papers  or  essays,  in  answer 
to  questions  propounded.  Much  valuable  matter  was  brought 
out  in  this  way — ^matter  which  even  now  may  be  read  with  ad- 
vantage. Some  societies,  like  that  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
premiums  for  the  introduction  of  specimens  of  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animals,  implements,  seeds,  &a,  which  were  thought  to 
be  desirable.  Merino,  Leicester,  and  Texel  sheep,  and  Short- 
horn and  Holstein  cattle  were  introduced  into  Massachusetts 
under  these  offiars.    Premiums  were  also  offered  for  experiments. 
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The  Philadelphia  Society  published  its  doings  in  Toliunes 
entitled  '^Memoirs,"  &a;  the  Massachusetts  Society  published 
its  ^'Bepository  and  Jouma!,"  and  the  New  York  Society  issued 
its  "Transactions."  Any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
look  over  these  old  Yolumes,  will  find  that  the  men  who  were 
able  to  make  a  nation,  were  close  observers  of  natural  laws  as 
connected  with  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  sustenance  of  ani- 
mals, and  that  our  indebtedness  to  them  is  not  confined  to  the 
lictories  achieved  on  the  battle-field  and  the  advantages  of  a 
free  government,  but  consists  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  in 
facts  established  and  improvements  made  in  agriculture. 

The  fundamental  idea  in  the  origination  of  agricultural 
societies,  was  to  better  the  condition  of  the  fanning  class  by 
introducing  such  improvements  in  the  various  branches  of 
husbandry  as  would  secure  the  best  returns  for  the  outlay  of 
labor  and  capital  A£fording  amusement  to  the  people,  any 
further  than  amusement  could  be  derived  from  objects  of 
actual  utility  was  not  contemplated.  This  is  xmdoubtedly  the 
true  ground-work  for  such  associations.  Of  course  the  plan 
is  intended  to  include  eneouragement  to  those  branches  of 
industry  with  which  agriculture  is  connected.  When  legisla- 
tures incorporate  agricultural  societies,  or  provide  for  their 
organization,  it  is  on  the  condition  that  they  shall  attempt  the 
improvemerU  of  agriculture.  It  is  with  this  view  that  they  are 
allowed  to  draw  money  from  the  State  treasury,  or  obtain 
it  from  the  people.  The  matter  may  be  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  contract,  the  officers  of  societies  pledging  themselves 
to  use  the  powers  conferred  on  them  as  specified. 

The  means  by  which  agricultural  societies  can  e£fect  im- 
improvement  may  be  enumerated  as  follows:  1.  The  holding  of 
exhibitions  at  which  premiums  are  given  for  specimens  of  supe- 
rior merit  or  excellence  in  the  difierent  departments  to  which 
their  supervision  is  extended.  2.  The  bestowment  of  money 
for  making  experiments  to  settle  doubtful  questiona  3.  The 
publication  of  special  papers  or  essays,  comprising   useful 

information. 
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Of  these,  the  holding  of  ahows  for  the  exhibition  of  articles 
and  animals  is  the  most  prominent^  tboogh  not  necessarily  the 
most  important  The  influence  of  these  exhibitions  depends 
reiy  much  on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  condncted.  At 
ihe  best,  however,  they  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  more 
than  one  of  the  Tarions  means  by  which  a  sodetj  shoold  seek 
io  accompUfih  its  main  purpose.  Unfortonately,  many  societies 
make  this  their  sole  object,  too  often  without  due  regard  to 
management  and  ultimate  results. 

To  effect  the  greatest  good  by  these  exhibitions,  much  judg- 
ment is  required  in  the  oflSsring  of  premiums,  and  at  least  equal 
Judgment,  accompanied  by  a  good  degree  of  independence,  is 
required  in  making  the  awards.  In  general  the  amount  of  the 
premium  should  be  graduated  by  the  utility  of  the  object  for 
which  it  is  ofljared.  Exceptions,  however,  may  properly  be 
made  in  reference  to  objects  which  require  special  encourage- 
ment for  a  time,  or  those  the  immediate  introduction  of  ^diich 
it  is  desired  to  effect 

An  important  object  of  societies  should  be  to  establish  cor- 
rect standards  by  which  animals  and  things  should  be  judged. 
The  terms  in  which  premiums  are  offered  should  be  based  on 
such  standards,  and  should  as  &r  as  possible  convey  a  dear 
idea  in  regard  to  theoL  The  mere  use  of  the  word  best  does 
not  express  anything  as  to  what  constitutes  excellence.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  this  is  left  to  the  awarding  committees. 
But  it  is  improper  to  leave  it  to  them,  because  different  men  are 
appointed  to  judge  the  same  things,  at  different  times,  and  their 
ideas  in  reference  to  standards  of  merit  may  not  agree.  Thus, 
instead  of  establishing  uniformity  in  regard  to  the  things  judged, 
the  decisions  might  nullify  each  other,  and  nothing  would  be  es- 
tablished. A  reasonable  supposition  is  that  the  society  seeks  to 
make  improvement  in  everything  for  which  it  offers  premiums, 
and  that  it  has  fixed  certain  standards  in  reference  to  which  the 
awards  should  be  made.  On  this  ground  agricultural  societies 
become,  as  they  should  be,  correctors  of  public  opinion.    The 
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inimala  ex  ftrtides  on  which  premiums  are  awurded,  may 
properly  be  presented  aa  eiamplefl  far  imitation. 

The  objects  on  which  premiums  should  be  oflhred,  are  numer- 
ous and  need  not  be  partionlarly^ennmerated.  Unnsoal  prom- 
inence has  of  late  years  been  given  by  many  agricoltoral  socie- 
ties to  the  horse.  It  is  well  known  that  under  the  name  of 
**  trials  of  speed/'  some  societies  hare  made  racing  and  trotting 
matches  the  principal  features  of  their  exhibitions.  It  is  not 
unusual  that  the  largest  premiums  offered^  are  those  for  the 
fwrtest  trotting.  A  great  display  is  made  of  this  in  the  bills, 
and  it  seems  to  be  relied  on  as  the  greatest  inducement  thatcan 
be  presented  to  the  public  to  attend  the  shows.  The  arrange- 
ment of  th9  grounds,  and  the  most  expeosiYe  fixtures  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  people,  hate  special  reference  to  these 
so-called  trials  of  speed.  So  much  epace  is  frequently  given  up 
to  this,  that  other  departments  of  the  exhibition  are  incom- 
moded for  want  of  room. 

The  excitement  incident  to  these  displays  is  naturally  attrac- 
tive to  those  people  who  attend  the  exhibitions  merely  for 
amusement^  especially  to  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
crowd  which  lingers  round  the  standi  shows  that  the  benefit 
which  might  be  derived  from  [dose  examination  of  the  more 
useful  parts  of  the  exhibition,  is  diiefly  lost 

But  is  any  real  improvement  effected  or  even  contemplated 
by  these  premiums  on  trials  of  speed?  We  hear,  to  be  sure, 
of  associations, — sometimes  with  the  pretentious  tiUe  of  **  na- 
tional,"— ^being  formed  for  the  ** improvement"  of  horses. 
What  improvement  do  they  make,  or  even  intend  to  make? 
Have  any  of  them  ever  told  us  how  or  in  what  respect  they  de- 
sign to  effect  this  object?  If  it  was  really  intended  to  improve 
the  horse  stock  of  the  coxmtry,  it  would  be  natural  that  men  of 
c(»nmon  sense  and  common  honesty  diould  lay  down  some 
plan  for  the  accomplishment  [of  this  object  We  have  seen 
nothing  of  this  kind;  not  a  word  has  been  published  in  refer- 
ence to  any  proposed  course  of  improvement,  or  to  show  in 
what  respect  any  improvement  has  been  accomplished  by  these 
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displaya  In  faot^  a  pretty  thorough  acqoaintanoe  with  the 
manner  in  which  these  horse-ahowa  and  triak  of  speed  have 
been  got  np,  leads  to  the  condosion  that  they  are  chiefly  in- 
tended as  means  of  making  money  for  the  keepers  of  hotels, 
gamblers  and  horse-dealers.  The  public  at  large  are  only  paid 
in  the  amusement  which  the  occasions  offer,  and  that^  as  we 
shall  show,  costs  more  than  it  is  worth. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  principles  invohed,  and  the  re- 
sults produced  by  the  offer  of  premiums  for  the  fastest  trotting 
at  short  distances  with  light  weights — a  mere  test  of  speed, 
irrespectiye  of  other  propertie&  It  often  follows  that  the  win- 
ning horse  is  in  many  cases  one  of  little  Talue  for  any  purpose 
of  usefulness — that  in  some  instances  he  would  not  bring  in  the 
regular  market,  as  much  money  as  is  awarded  to  him  in  a  single 
premium.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  always  the  result  of  these 
trials.  Horses  that  are  valuable  for  something  besides  speed  at 
abort  distances  and  light  weights,  do  sometimes  win;  but  when 
they  do,  they  stand  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  honors  than  the 
mean  scrubs  which  have  done  the  same  thing;  and  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  offering  of  premiums  for  mere  speed,  if  it  has 
any  effect  at  all,  tends  to  the  production  Of  horses  in  which  the 
more  useful  properties  are  found  only  in  an  inferior  degree. 

But  the  worst  aspect  of  the  case  has  not  been  noticed.  Dis- 
guise it  as  you  will  by  any  soft  words,  these  contests  are  in 
principle,  nothing  more  than  those  instituted  by  gambling 
associations,  where  horses  compete  for  purses,  in  sporting 
phrase.  Indeed,  as  the  public  mind  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  spectacle,  it  approximates  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  gam- 
bler's scheme  until  even  now,  we  see  at  the  exhibitions  of  some 
of  our  leading  agricultural  societies,  the  most  open  betting  on 
these  <<  trials  of  speed." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  will  any  one  contend  that  the  scenes 
alluded  to  are  calculated  to  improve  either  the  breed  of  horses 
or  the  morals  of  men  ?  But  what  is  the  argument  in  favor  of 
these  displays?  On  what  ground  is  it  attempted  to  justify 
them?    Their  advocates,  when  pushed  to  the  wall  and  forced 
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io  admit  that  they  cannot  stand  on  the  ground  of  ntilitj,  daim, 
as  a  last  resort,  that  yon  cannot  get  along  without  them;  that 
they  are  necessary  to  get  money  from  the  people.  But  what 
better  is  that  than  the  raising  of  money  by  any  other  false  pre* 
tense?  Admitting  that  the  money  thus  obtained  is  to  some 
extent  appropriated  to  oseful  purposes,  the  course  of  action 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  the  interroga- 
tory— "  Shall  we  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?"  But  does  not 
the  e\ril  which  is  inevitably  attendant  on  these  displays,  deci- 
dedly overbalance  the  good  which  it  is  practicable  to  e£Eect 
through  them?  Persons  who  have  closely  watched  their  influ- 
ence on  the  public  morals,  will  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  The  argument  that  they 
are  necessary  to  the  support  of  agricultural  societies,  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  fallacious.  Does  experience  teach  that  the  class 
of  people  who  are  particularly  interested  in  mere  amusements; 
— ^innocent  or  othervrise — can  be  permanently  relied  on  in  im- 
portant enterprises?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  well  under- 
stood that  their  characteristic  oapridousness  may  at  any  mo- 
ment jeopardize  the  success  of  any  undertaking  ?  Again,  the 
true  friends  of  agriculture  are  disgusted  by  frivolous  and  im- 
moral proceedings,  and  stand  aloof,  or  withdraw  the  support 
which  may  have  been  tendered,  thus  depriving  the  society  of  the 
aid  of  the  most  substantial  and  trustworthy  citizens — the  class 
which  all  experience  shows  can  alone  be  depended  on  for  the 
prosecution  of  enterprises  designed  for  the  public  good. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  would  you  shut  out  the' 
horse  from  any  participation  in  agricultural  exhibitions  ?  Oer- 
tainly  noi  The  horse  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  domes- 
tic animals,  and  his  improvement  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
agricultural  societies.  Several  classes  or  breeds  of  horses  are 
required — the  most  important  of  which,  in  reference  to  the 
wants  of  this  community,  is  the  farm-horse.  This  is  also  the 
class  which  here  most  needs  improvement  Next  in  importance 
is  the  roadster — a  dass  suited  to  quick  traveling,  with  compar- 
atively light  vehicles  on  the  road.    One  point  of  merit  in  this 
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class  is,  of  course,  speed  in  trotting,  ex  at  least  that  degree  of 
Bpeed  which  is  compatible  with  the  hardiness  of  constitution, 
and  power  of  endoranoe  necessary  to  constitute  the  most  ser- 
Tioeable  and  TahiaUe  horse  forthis business.  In awardingpre* 
miums  on  this  class,  it  will  obTiously  be  prqper  to  take  into 
consideration  all  the  properties  required  to  make  the  best  horse. 
As  before  remarked,  mie  of  these  properties  is  speed,  though 
not  in  a  higher  degree  than  is  likely  to  be  wanted  by  the  horse 
in  the  performance  of  his  legitimate  dutiea  It  will  be  proper 
that  the  committee  under  whose  examination  horses  of  this 
class  are  brought^  should  subject  tbem,  as  f^  as  possibie^  to 
such  tests  as  would  be  adopted  by  a  person  wishing  to  purchase 
a  horse  tor  honest  business.  He  would,  of  course,  wish  to  see 
something  of  the  animal's  action,  both  as  to  its  style  and  rapid- 
ity; but  he  would  by  no  means  think  it  necessary  that  the  horse 
should  be  put  in  competition  with  others  on  a  track  at  the 
highest  practicable  speed.  Even  if  it  should  be  desired  to  test 
the  rate  of  speed  by  time,  the  fairest  mode  of  doing  so  would 
be  to  try  each  horse  by  himself,  in  the  most  quiet  way.  When 
horses  are  put  on  a  track  in  competition  with  each  other,  it  is 
difficulty  and  in  some  cases  impracticable,  to  &irly  settle  the 
question  of  the  rate  of  speed  of  which  they  are  relatiTdy  ca- 
pable, on  account  of  the  excitement  which  affidcts  them.  The 
''green  horse"  from  the  rural  districts,  unaccustomed  to  the 
strange  sights  and  sounds  of  such  an  occasion,  cannot  act  nai- 
uraUy,  and  stands  no  chance  with  the  trained  nag  ot  perhaps, 
much  less  power  of  speed.  Most  persons  who  have  witnessed 
such  contests,  must  have  had  proof  that  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift — that  the  tricks  of  jockeys  have  often  more  to  do 
with  the  result  than  the  speed  of  horses.  Certainly,  no  further 
argument  is  needed  to  show  that  by  trying  horses  separately, 
we  are  much  more  likely  to  ascertain  their  natural  style  of  ac- 
tion and  actual  rate  of  speed,  than  under  the  concision  and 
excitement  of  a  general  contest 

But  it  is  said  the  people  will  not  attend  purely  utilitarian  ex- 
hibitions.   Admitting  this  to  be  true,  does  it  justify  sodeCes 
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in  pandering  to  a  deprayed  taste,  or  aiding  in  the  oormptionof 
the  pnblio  morals?  Is  it  not  rather  the  duty  of  societies  to 
direct  pnblio  sentiment^ — to  educate  the  people  up  to  correct 
standards, — to  lead  them  in  the  way  they  should  go? 

Experience,  however,  shows  that  the  objection  is  not  valid. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  ta 
''  trials  of  q>eed,"  female  (not  lady)  equestrianism,  or  any  other 
displays  of  Tulgariiy  or  vice,  to  induce  the  people  to  attend  ag^ 
ricultnral  exhibitions.  The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Sod- 
eiy,  one  of  the  oldest^  most  useful  and  influential  associations 
of  this  character  in  the  country,  has  from  the  beginnings 
steadily  refused  to  tolerate  any  of  these  gambling  or  dap-trap 
aflGflurs.  It  has  never  allowed  trials  of  speed  on  its  grounds^ 
and  has  never  set  apart  any  more  ground  for  horses  than  was 
snnply  required  to  fairly  show  their  gait  Yet  large  crowds^ 
have  always  attended  the  exhibitions  of  this  Sodety— larger^ 
on  the  average,  than  have  attended  the  exhibitions  of  those- 
societies  which  have  introduced  the  objectionable  displays 
before  alluded  to. 

The  people  of  our  country  would  hardly  be  willing  to  admit 
that  they  are  inferior  in  morals  or  taste,  or  in  a  desire  for  the^ 
improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  to  those  of  Ghreat  Britain.  But 
in  that  coxmtry,  where  agricultural  exhibitions  have  been  held 
for  a  longer  period  than  they  have  here,  and  where  they  are  of 
late  years  very  numerous,  everything  that  has  not  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  is  rigidly  exduded^ 
Yet  the  people  attend  in  as  great  numbers  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  as  they  do  in  this  country^  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  the  visitors  to  those  shows  generally  study  them 
more  dosdy  than  our  shows  are  studied  by  our  people.  The 
women  of  England  are  admirers  of  the  horse,  but  they  do  not 
give  their  coxmtenance  exdusivdy  to  that  dass  in  whidi  speed 
is  the  chief  oharacteristia  At  one  of  the  shows  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society,  I  saw  one  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  Idng-^ 
dom,  both  in  podtion  and  diaracter,  point  out  to  several  other 
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ladies  of  high  distinction,  the  characteristics,  in  figure  and 
shape,  of  a  massiTe  draught-horse  belonging  to  her  husband. 

Oar  Canadian  neighbors,  who  are  eamestij  devoted  to  the 
improyement  of  agricnltore,  make  exhibitions  of  a  highly  cred- 
itable character,  and  which  are  numeroosly  attended  by  the 
people.  They  haye  no  trials  of  speed,  and  allow  no  private 
shows  to  occupy  their  grounds.  Their  exhibitions  are  as  well 
attended  as  ours.  At  a  late  Proyindal  show  of  Canada  West 
upwards  of  a  hundred  teams  engaged  in  a  ploughing-match. 
Iiand  suitable  for  so  extensive  a  competition  could  not  be 
found  nearer  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  show-grounds; 
and  yet  the  contest  was  witnessed  by  10,000  people  or  more* 
CTnusually  large  premiums  were,  to  be  sure,  offered  on  this 
occasion— the  highest  being  nearly  a  hundred  dollars.  But  in 
reference  to  practical  or  useful  results,  who  will  say  that  the 
money  was  not  better  expended  than  it  would  have  been  in 
premiums  on  '^trials  of  speed"  in  horses? 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our  people  are  naturally 
'80  different  from  those  of  other  countries  that  they  cannot  be 
influenced  by  similar  motives.  They  need,  of  course,  to  have 
those  motives  presented  to  them;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
show  in  what  direction  lies  their  true  welfare,  to  enlist  their 
best  feelings  and  most  vigorous  efforts. 

The  subject  of  trotting  and  racing  horses  at  agricultural 
exhibitions,  seems  at  last  to  be  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion from  persons  who  have  the  prosperity  of  agricultural  so- 
cieties at  heart  W.  L.  Webber,  Esq.,  in  his  late  address  before 
the  Saginaw  County  Agricultural  Society,  observed,  that  **  While 
an  agricultural  sodeiy,  conducted  as  it  should  be,  is  productive 
of  manifest  good,  experience  has  proved  that  a  society  under 
the  name  and  guise  of  agriculture,  may  by  mismanagement 
•and  by  its  officers  mistalring  or  forgetting  the  objects  for  which 
the  society  is  formed,  become  rather  an  evil  than  a  blessing  to 
he  community." 
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After  statisg  that  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  *<  promote 
the  improyement  of  agricultore  and  its  Idndred  arts^"  Mr.  W. 
proceeds: 

'^To  obtain  the  greatest  benefits  from  such  an  association  we 
mnst  not  lose  sight  of  the  objects  stated  in  the  constitntion.  Let 
OS  confine  ourselTes  strictly  to  those  objects.  Let  ns  be  careful 
that  our  annual  fairs  do  not  become  demoralizing  to  onrselyes 
and  our  children,  by  the  introduction  of  horse-racings  or  any 
other  gambling  op^mtions  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 
Those  who  desire  to  risk  money  on  the  speed  of  their  favorites, 
have  their  associations  and  race-grounds,  where  they  can  pur- 
sue their  unlawful  vocation  without  intruding  their  vices  upon 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  witness  them.  Leave  to  them  the 
races  and  gambling  incident  thereto,  while  we  steadily  pursue 
the  objects  €i  our  organization.  | 

**  By  the  statute  of  this  State,  all  running,  troUing  or  pacing 
of  horses  lot  any  bet  or  stakes,  or  for  any  reward  to  be  given 
to  the  owner  or  rider  of  any  animal  which  shall  excel  in  ispeed, 
is  declared  to  be  a  public  and  common  nuinnce,  and  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  aU  parties  concerned  in  them  as  betters,  stake- 
holders, judges  or  riders,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  or  one  year's  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail,  and  the  owner  who  permitted  lus  horse  to 
run  such  race,  forfeits  the  value  of  lus  horse." 

It  begins  to  be  apparent  that  the  « fast-horse  business"  is 
operating  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  agricultural  societies. 
Ifany  of  the  secretaries  of  county  and  district  societies  in  the 
State,  in  correspondenoe  with  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  mention  as  a  reason  for  the  meagre  display  oi 
articles  and  animals  in  general  at  the  exhibitions  of  their  soci- 
eties, that  the  public  interest  has  been  absorbed  by  the  horse- 
trotting  and  racing  allowed  on  these  occasions.  Some  say  they 
are  convinced  that  unless  this  thing  is  checked,  it  will  ruin  the 
80cietie&  No  doubt  it  has  already  detracted  much  from  the 
15 
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Qsefalness  of  societies,  and  if  persisted  in  will  render  tkem 
only  sources  of  eyiL 

The  utility  of  agricultural  exhibitions  depends  very  much  on 
the  systematic  transaction  of  the  business  relating  to  them. 
There  is  usually  with  us  too  much  hurry,  and  of  course  confu- 
sion, on  these  occasions.  This  might  be  in  a  great  degree 
avoided,  by  having  the  entries  made  a  certain  time  beforehand. 
The  officers  having  charge  of  the  exhibition  would  then  know 
exactly  what  to  provide  for.  On  the  plan  generally  pursued 
here,  it  is  all  guese-work.  The  Secretary  or  Superintendent 
guesses  that  about  so  much  room  will  be  required  for  such  and 
such  breeds  of  cattle  or  sheep;  about  so  many  stalls  tot  horses; 
but  he  knows  nothing  about  it  till  the  animals  come  on  the 
ground.  He  cannot  then  arrauge  them  in  proper  divisions — the 
different  classes  or  breeds  by  themselves,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
The  space  which  it  was  guessed  would  answer  for  one  breed 
becomes  filled,  and  the  contiguous  space  is  also  filled  with 
other  classes.  More  of  the  first-named  come  in  than  had  been 
provided  for,  and  they  are  of  necessity  sent  off  to  some  unoc- 
cupied comer,  frequently  at  a  considerable  distance  from  those 
of  the  same  class  that  first  appeared  on  the  ground.  Such 
cases  often  occur.  They  perplex  the  Superintendent  and 
awarding  committees,  who  sometimes  have  to  spend  consider- 
able time  in  bunting  after  animala 

All  this  trouble,  as  well  as  great  liability  to  error  in  the  en- 
tries, could  be  saved.  It  is  just  as  well  and  even  better  for 
competitors  to  come  into  the  rule  of  making  entries  in  advance. 
They  can  send  their  lists  through  the  mail,  or  present  them  by 
proxy,  and  the  secretary  or  his  derk  has  only  to  make  the  entries 
as  he  sits  quietly  in  his  office,  free  from  the  annoyance  of  a 
questioning  crowd.  It  is  obvious  that  the  business  would  be 
much  more  methodicaUy  done  in  this  way,  and  most  of  the 
numerous  errors  that  occur  under  the  present  system  avoided. 
It  would  also  put  an  end  to  the  mean  practice  sometimes  in- 
dulged in,  of  persons  coming  to  the  show  at  the  last  moment  at 
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which  entriea  can  be  made  and  looldng  round  to  see  in  what 
class  they  would  stand  the  best  chance  to  obtain  a  premium. 

It  is  abvisable,  too,  that  at  large  shows,  at  least,  the  awards 
be  made  before  the  crowd  is  admitted  Without  this  it  is 
sometimes  impracticable  to  make  the  examinations  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  decisions  are  more  or  less  wrong. 
Examples  of  this  are  constantly  occurring,  and  they  give  rise 
to  great  dissatisfaction.  At  all  the  large  English  shows  the 
entries  are  made  several  weeks  in  advance,  and  the  awards  are 
made  and  the  prize  animals  and  articles  designated  by  badges 
or  tickets,  before  the  show  is  opened  to  the  pnblia  Oatalogaes 
are  printed  comprising  everything  belonging  to  the  exhibition — 
the  nnmber  of  each  entry,  the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  a  brief 
description  of  the  artide,  and,  in  reference  to  animals,  their 
breed,  the  name  of  the  breeder,  and  the  pedigree.  In  some 
instances  the  prizes  are  printed  in  the  catalogne;  in  others  a 
separate  catalogne  containing  the  prizes  accompanies  that  of 
the  entries.  These  catalogues  are  sold  at  the  gates,  and  the 
visitor  is  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of  learning 
everything  relating  to  the  show,  without  the  necessity  of  asking 
a  single  question. 

The  offering  of  premiums  for  the  settlement  of  doubtful 
questions,  under  proper  direction  and  management,  may  ac- 
eomplish  much  good.  It  should  be  a  leading  object  of  all  asso- 
ciations to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done  by  individuals.  The 
labor  and  expense  required  in  conducting  experiments  is  toe 
great  for  private  enterprise,  especially  when  no  monopoly  of 
the  benefits  arising  therefrom  would  be  enjoyed.  It  is  mani- 
festly the  duty  of  public  institutions  like  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  CioUege,  to  engage  in  experiments  relating  to  agri- 
enlture;  but  agricultural  societies  mighty  with  great  advan- 
tage, operate  in  the  same  field,  and  in  no  way  could  a  portion 
of  their  funds  be  better  used. 

A  committee  chosen  by  a  Virginia  Agricultural  Society,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  premiums  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  to  make  suggestions  in  reference 
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to  the  conise  to  be  adopted,  made  a  report,  in  whid),  aiiu»g 
other  sound  obseryations,  oocors  the  following: 

"  Accnrate  experiments  on  any  dypbtfol  points,  are  always 
Talnable  to  agricnltnrists  in  general,  but  in  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cases,  cause  loss  to  their  conductors.  Hence,  the  pecu- 
liar propriety  of  encouraging  experiments  by  premiums.  An 
agricultural  experimenter  may,  possibly,  by  some  fortunate  dis- 
covery, compensate  himself  for  his  preyious  losses;  but  such 
good  fortune  is  rare,  and  moat  persons  who  have  rendered  sig- 
nal seryices  to  farmers,  have  done  so  by  great  indiyidual  sacri- 
fices. This  great  obstacle  is  not  the  only  one  which  opposes 
the  correct  method  of  inyeetigation,  and  the  adyancement  of 
the  science  of  agricultura  Notwithstanding  the  certain  attend- 
ant loss,  eyery  zealous  farmer  is  to  some  extent  an  expmr 
menter.  But  the  results  of  his  experiments  are  not  known  ex- 
cept to  himself,  and  eyen  to  him  may  appear  useless,  but  whidi 
if  compared  with  others,  would  lead  to  important  conseqnenoe& 

«  To  proye  by  experiment  that  a  doubtful  practice  is  wrong, 
would  be  as  yaluable  to  agriculture  as  if  the  result  should  show 
that  it  is  right.  But  on  many  such  points,  proof  has  perhaps 
been  obtained  fifty  different  times,  by  as  many  formers  haying 
no  communication  yrith  each  other,  and  still  the  result  may  be 
unknown  to  all  but  the  several  experimenters. 

« Premiums  for  experiments  conducted  yrith  care  and  accu- 
racy, and  repeated  under  different  circumstances  untQ  the  point 
in  question  is  clearly  settled,  could  not  fail  greatly  to  promote 
the  improvement  of  agriculture.  The  advantage  derived  would 
not  be  inconsiderable,  even  if  such  premiums  had  merely  the 
effect  of  giving  publicity  to  the  numerous  experiments  which 
are  made  with  other  views,  and  which  would  otherwise  never 
be  known.  But  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  their  number  could 
be  greatly  increased,  be  directed  to  the  most  important  objects, 
and  conducted  with  far  more  care  and  attention,  when  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hope  of  being  honored  with  a  premium,  the  experi- 
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menter  wonld  expect  to  profit  by  the  labors  of  many  others 
engaged  in  similar  researche& 

'''When  in  addition  to  the  obstacles  already  mentioned,  to 
experiments  being  made  by  separate  indiTidaals  urged  only  by 
zeal  for  research,  we  consider  the  time  and  labor,  the  unremit- 
ting attention  and  perfect  accuracy  required,  the  sacrifice  is 
evidently  too  great  to  expect  from  any  one  unaided  farmer. 
To  fix  beyond  doubt  the  most  inconsiderable  fact  requires 
many  experiments,  to  be  made  on  different  soils,  in  different 
seasons.  When  results  are  intended  to  be  compared,  the 
slightest  difference  in  the  process  may  sometimes  make  a  false 
conclusion  appear  true.  Hence  most  private  experiments  are 
made  with  so  little  care  as  to  be  scarcely  satisfactory  to  their 
conductors,  and  of  no  value  to  other  persons.  Societies,  by 
premiums,  may  effect  whatever  in  this  respect  is  wanting.  They 
can  point  out  the  most  important  subjects  for  experiments,  re- 
quire attention  to  everything  which  can  affect  results,  and  unite 
the  labors  of  many  for  a  single  object" 

The  reports  and  experiments  would  comprise  useful  matter, 
and  in  connection  with  special  papers  and  essays,  of  which 
every  society  should  bring  out  some  annually,  would  be  valua- 
ble for  publication  and  distribution.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  but  few  agricultural  societies  bring  out  much  matter  that 
is  worth  preservation.  In  many  instances  this  point  seems  to 
be  wholly  overlooked.  The  parade  and  excitement  of  the  an- 
nual exhibition — and  this  too  frequently  of  the  objectionable 
character  ahready  spoken  of  in  this  article — seems  to  coubtitute 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only  aim.  By  the  course  now  provided 
for  by  law  in  Michigan,  of  the  agricultural  societies  reporting 
their  proceedings  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  all  matter  obtained  that  is  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation, is  printed  by  that  officer  in  his  annual  reporta  Each 
society,  however,  receives  the  proper  credit  for  whatever  is 
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published— -the  matter  appearing  as  the  doings  of  the  sooiely 
from  which  it  emanates. 

If  the  officers  of  agricnltoral  societies  would  take  this  matter 
seriously  in  hand,  they  might  greatly  increase  the  nsefolness 
of  their  respective  associations^  besides  adding  largely  to  the 
{and  of  Taloable  information.  If  it  were  not  for  the  appear- 
ance of  inridioosnessy  societies  in  the  State  might  be  named 
which  present  examples  of  this  land  that  are  worthy  of 
imitation. 
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IRRIGATION. 


The  application  of  water  to  land  artifioially,  for  the  benefit  of 
plantBy  is  of  great  antiquity.  Those  regions  of  the  Old  World 
which  were  in  ancient  times  most  fertile  and  populous — as  the 
Tslleys  of  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,— owed  their  pro- 
ductiyeness,  in  a  great  degree,  to  this  cause.  I^pt,  which 
was  long  regarded  as  the  granary  of  the  world,  was  almost  a 
rainle8£[  country,  and  but  for  the  periodical  overflow  of  the 
Nile  would  have  been  a  barren  waste.  It  is  true  that  this  over- 
flow cannot  properly  be  called  irrigation;  but  the  efEsct  of  the 
annual  floodings  in  adding  to  the  fertility  of  the  soQ  by  means 
of  the  sediment  deposited,  and  the  supply  of  moisture  to  crops, 
is  manifest  In  addition  to  this  natural  application  of  water, 
actual  irrigation  was  resorted  to  in  this  and  other  eastern 
countries,  by  rude  appliances  for  raising  water  from  streams 
and  wells,  and  distributing  it  by  means  of  canab  and  ditches 
through  cultivated  fields. 

Even  in  our  own  country,  sonyo  of  the  most  productive  sec* 
tions, — as  parts  of  Oalifomia  and  Utah, — are  dependent  on 
irrigation  for  their  boxmtifol  crops.  Yet  the  general  advan- 
tages of  this  system,  and  the  benefits  which  might  be  derived 
from  it  by  our  farmers,  are  but  funtiy  realized. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  which  our  agriculture  is  so  much 
behind  that  of  some  European  countries,  as  the  neglect  of  this 
cheap  source  of  production.  Under  favorable  conditions,  no 
other  means  of  increasing  the  yield  of  certain  croi>s  will  pro- 
duce so  great  returns  in  proportion  to  the  expense,  as  irrigation. 


} 
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The  result,  too,  is  dear  gain;  it  is  prodaoed  from  an  element 
which  would  otherwise  be  tamed  to  no  account^  and  nothing 
else  whatever  is  diminished  in  yalue  by  its  ose. 

It  is  chiefly  for  the  grass  crop  that  irrigation  is  practiced  in 
Eorope,  and  it  is  for  this  that  it  would  be  most  useful  in  this 
Gountry,  except  in  a  few  localities.  In  the  Eastern  States  some 
use  has  been  made  of  water  for  this  object  for  many  years, 
thou^  to  nothing  like  the  extent  that  it  might  haye  been  ad- 
TantageouBly  carried.  The  more  varied  surface  of  that  section 
of  the  country,  presents  much  greater  facilities  for  irrigation 
than  the  level  region  of  the  West  But  in  Michigan  there  are 
thousands  of  instances  where  vrater  could  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose  with  yetj  profitable  results. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  irrigation  at  little 
ooei^  some  account  is  herewith  given  of  its  practice  on  a  farm 
now  owned  by  Mr.  B.  Bradley,  of  Brattleboro',  Vermont  The 
writer  had  the  opportuniiy  of  eramining  the  farm  alluded  to 
in  the  fall  of  1867,  having  given  it  a  more  thorough  inspection 
several  yean  previoudy,  when  it  mm  in  poaseasion  of  Mr. 
Clark  Bice,  by  whom  the  system  of  irrigatiiMi  vras  established. 
QSie  farm  is  situated  on  quite  a  high  hill,  near  tilie  summit  of 
whudi  is  a  basin  comprising  several  acres,  which  was  fcnrmerly 
a  boggy  swamp,  and  the  source  of  a  small  stream  which  mean- 
dered through  the  fields  below.  By  making  a  dam  of  a  few 
feet  in  height  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  swamp,  a  reservoir 
was  formed  which  holds  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  eleva- 
tion of  this  reservoir  is  such  that  water  can  be  taken  from  it 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  farm,  and  might  be  carried  over 
portions  of  the  adjoining  farms. 

About  seventy  acres  are  irrigated,  though  the  water  is  not  let 
on  the  whole  tract  every  year.  Irrigation  is  (mly  practiced 
•with  the  grass  crop;  hence  when  the  land  is  under  cultivation, 
as  more  or  less  of  it  is  every  year,  the  water  is  shut  ofC  Some 
portions  of  the  land,  however,  are  permanently  in  grass,  and 
these  are  regularly  irrigated. 

GQie  system  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Bice,  nearly  thirty 
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yearB  ago.  He  began  in  a  small  way,  in  order  to  aaoerUin 
whether  it  would  be  an  object  to  adopt  the  praotioe  on  a  large 
scale.  The  first  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  deter- 
mined to  go  into  the  business  systematically,  and  for  the  past 
fifteen  years  or  more,  the  plan  now  pursued  has  been  generally 
followed.  The  water,  soon  after  it  leaves  the  reeeryoir,  is  divided 
into  several  main  chanTiels  by  which  it  is  carried  to  di&rent 
fields,  where  it  is  made  to  flow  in  thin  sheets  over  the  grass. 

It  is  the  common  practice  to  let  the  water  cm  in  spring  be- 
lore  the  snow  is  gone;  sometimes  the  snow  is  several  feet  in 
depth  over  the  whole  surface  when  the  water  is  turned  on. 
The  effect  of  the  water  is  to  melt  the  snow  next  the  ground, 
slowly,  so  that  after  a  while  there  is  a  space  between  the  snow 
and  the  grass.  The  water  also  thaws  the  ground,  and  from  the 
heat  thus  imparted,  the  grass  soon  starts,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  fields  are  bare,  they  become  beautifully  green. 

The  water  is  kept  running  on  the  grass  till  about  two  weeks 
before  haying  is  commenced.  It  does  not,  however,  run  con- 
stantly on  the  same  ground;  aU  parts  of  the  meadow  are  almost 
daily  examined,  and  the  water  on  different  pcurtions  increased 
or  diminished,  or  shut  off  altogethw,  as  circumstances  require. 
This  is  easily  done  by  dosing  certain  diannels  with  turf  and 
opening  others  with  a  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  first  crop  of  grass 
has  been  cut^  the  water  is  flushed  over  the  ground,  and  the 
gray  stubble  is  soon  hidden  by  a  luxuriant  second  growth. 
Most  of  the  irrigated  land  produces  from  a  ton  and  a-half  to 
two  tons  of  hay  per  acre  at  the  first  cutting,  and  an  after- 
growth equal  to  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  ton  to  the  acre, 
which  is  sometimes  mowed  and  sometimes  fed  off 

It  is  considered  important  that  the  water  ^should  not  be  let 
on  the  meadows  very  early,  if  the  ground  is  bare.  Consider- 
able injury  was  once  sustained  in  this  way.  The  water  was  let 
on  in  March,  and  the  weather  being  very  cold,  it  was  frozen 
firmly  to  the  ground.*  The  flow  continuing,  the  ice  accumu- 
lated to  the  depth  of  a  foot  over  several  acres.  When  the  ice 
16 
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finallj  melted,  the  grass  was  found  to  be  totally  dead,  making 
it  necessary  to  plough  and  re-seed  the  land.  t 

It  has  here  been  demonstrated  that  the  land  may  be  kept  in 
grass  permanently  by  irrigation,  and  that  neither  the  quantity 
or  the  quality  of  the  crop  will  deteriorate.  A  portion  of  this 
land  has  been  irrigated  twenty-fiye  years  sucoessiyely,  and  the 
principal  change  in  the  crop  has  been  that  it  becomes  rather  finer 
from  year  to  jear.  One  lot  has  been  irrigated  annually  for  thirty 
yeanf,  and  all  the  manure  it  has  had  in  this  time  besides  water, 
was  a  top-dressing  of  compost  consisting  of  one  part  yard 
manure  and  two  parts  muck,  applied  seventeen  years  ago.  The 
dressiog  increased  the  crop  for  one  or  two  years,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  heavy.  All  the  hay  from  the  irrigated  ground,  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

It  should  be  stated  that  alarge  portion  of  this  land  is  so  dry 
as  to  need  no  artificial  drainage.  Much  of  it  is  excellent  for 
cultivated  crops.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  water  from 
it  for  a  few  days  and  it  will  break  up  in  a  friable  condition,  i»x>- 
dudng  fine  crops  of  Indian  com,  potatoes,  or  small  grains.  It 
is  a  meUow  loam  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  without  be- 
ing wet  The  underlying  rock,  which  is  micaceous  slate,  allows 
the  water  of  the  subsoil  to  percolate  through  it  If  it  were  not 
for  this  natural  drainage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  drain  the 
soil  artificially  to  render  irrigation  advantageous,  as  where  wa- 
ter remains  long  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants,  it  produces 
injury. 

THE  IBBIOATED  LAND  GBOWS  BICHEB. 

Some  facts  have  been  noted  by  the  occupant  of  this  land  in 
reference  to  irrigation,  which  corroborate  statements  which  the 
writer  frequently  heard  in  England  and  Scotland,  viz:  that 
land  actually  grows  richer  from  the  effect  of  the  water.  In  one 
instance,  a  piece  of  ground  was  ploughed,  a  portion  of  which 
had  been  irrigated  for  several  years.  The  land  had  considera- 
ble slope,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  so  high  that  the  water  could 
not  readily  be  taken  over  it    The  channel  was  therefore  taken 
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as  near  the  summit  as  praoticable,  leaying  a  third  part»  perhaps, 
of  the  field  above  the  water-foirow.  The  water  being  shut  off 
for  the  season,  the  land  was  ploughed  and  planted  to  Indian 
com,  the  whole  field  receiving  similar  treatment  As  soon  as 
the  crop  had  fairlj  commenced  growing,  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  land  which  had  been  irrigated  and  that  which  had 
not^  was  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  greater  lazoriance  of  the 
com  on  the  irrigated  portion.  This  difference  continued  to  the 
harvest,  when  the  greater  yield  on  the  irrigated  land  was 
found  to  be  so  marked  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  proprietor, 
<<a  person  could  tell  to  a  foot  when  they  crossed  what  had  been 
ihe  line  of  the  upper  water-furrow.*'  The  same  result  attended 
a  crop  of  oats  which  followed  the  com  on  this  land. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  irrigated  land  had  produced 
for  several  years  heavier  crops  of  grass  than  the  other  part  of 
the  field,  the  conclusion  that  the  water  had  added  to  the  actual 
richness  of  the  soil,  is  the  only  one  that  will  account  for  the 
result  It  should  be  stated  that  the  part  of  the  field  not  irri- 
gated had  greater  advantages  in  respect  to  ordinary  fertility 
than  the  other  part,  as  it  was  nearer  the  bam  and  yard 
where  the  live-stock  of  the  farm  was  wintered,  and  would 
naturally  receive  some  benefit  from  the  wash. 
.  The  fertility  imparted  to  land  by  irrigation  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  and  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  practice.  Some 
persons  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact,  but  if,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  sacred  writ,  ^^  the  clouds  drop  fatness,"  why  should 
not  the  drops  when  collected  and  properly  applied,  produce  the 
same  result  as  though  they  had  fallen  immmediately  from  the 
douds  ?  A  full  explanation  of  the  effect  here  attributed  to 
water,  may  not  readily  be  given.  We  know,  however,  that 
water  has  a  powerful  solvent  action  on  soil&  Professor 
Yoelcker,  in  a  paper  of  which  a  portion  is  herewith  appended, 
states  that  '^  on  the  London  day,  heavy  showers  of  rain,  whidi 
in  a  measure  irrigate  the  land — for  sometimes  the  water  re- 
mains for  days  on  the  meadows — ^have  more  effect  than  even 
London  manure."    He  attributes  this  result  to  the  large  quan- 
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fity  of  fertOizing  matter  rendered  Boluble  by  the  water.  We 
know  from  chemical  inyestigation  that  rain-water  contains  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  plant  food, — as  carbonic 
add  and  ammonia, — and  we  know  that  the  soil  has  the  power  of 
absorbing  and  retaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  these  substances; 
and  this  partially  explains  why  irrigated  lands  grow  richer. 

THE  MEANS  BY  WHICH  IBBIOATIOK  KAT  BE  PBACnCED, 

must  depend  in  a  great  degree  npon  the  topography  of  the 
Goxmtry,  and  the  supply  of  water  at  command.  The  general 
drcomstances  of  a  large  portion  of  onr  Western  States  seem 
^  not  dissimilar  to  those  regions  of  the  Old  World,  to  which  al- 
lusion has  before  been  made,  as  haTing  been  rendered  highly 
productive  by  irrigation.  The  means  there  resorted  to  were 
yarious.  Besides  raising  the  water  from  streams  by  machinery, 
we  are  informed  that  basins  were  formed,  which  were  filled  at 
times  when  water  was  abundant,  and  held  in  reserve  against 
seasons  of  drought  Why  may  not  similar  reservoirs  be  used 
inthisooxmtry?  There  are  numerous  situations  where  they 
might  be  filled  by  the  surplus  water  from  rain  and  snow,  and 
from  which  crops  might  be  irrigated  by  a  natural  flow.  In 
other  cases  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  water  to  such 
elevation  as  would  admit  of  its  proper  distribution.  Wind 
could  be  advantageously  used  as  a  power  for  performing  this 
labor.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  power  should  be  constant; 
if  the  reservoir  is  of  suitable  capacity,  a  supply  of  water  maybe 
kept  on  hand  against  all  contingencies,  even  if  the  machinery 
vras  in  operation  but  a  small  part  of  the  time. 

THE  FBOPEBTIES    OF   WATEB   WHICH   BENDEB  IT  MOST  VALUABLE  FOB 

IBBiaATION, 

will  be  well  understood  by  the  following  extract  from  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Yoelcker  before  the  English  Boyal  Agricultural  Society: 

In  speaking  on  the  general  principles  that  ought  to  guide 
us  in  the  application  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  I  must 
allude  to  the  great  variety  of  opinion  which  prevails  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  cause  of  the  effidenoy  of  water.  Some  asoribe  its 
beneficial  effects  altogether  to  the  matters  dissolyed  in  the 
water.  We  hear  some  asserting  that  none  but  muddy,  or  foul, 
bad-smelling  waters  are  fit  for  irrigation;  whilst  we  have  the 
trust-worthy  evidence  of  men  who  have  applied  perfectly  dean 
and  bright  water  with  the  most  excellent  effect  to  their  lands. 
Again,  we  find  some  maintaining  that  water  ought  to  be  soft  in 
order  to  produce  a  benefidal  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
hear  it  stated  that  hard  waters  are  the  best  for  irrigation* 
Some  ascribe  the  good  effects  to  the  carbonic  add  dissolved  in 
the  water.  Others  even  maintain  that  it  is  the  carbonic  add 
in  the  water  which  does  the  mischief  that  is  occasionally  ob- 
served. Further,  the  warmth  of  the  water  is  by  some  consid- 
ered the  sole  fertilizing  agent,  whilst  others  do  not  hedtate  to 
say  that  the  coldness  or  warmness  of  the  water  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  benefidal  effects. 

I  might  have  alluded  to  other  matters  as  showing  that  th^re 
is  a  great  diverdty  of  opinion  prevalent  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  It  might  not  be  altogether  unprofitable, 
however,  to  inquire  which  are  the  right  views  and  which  are 
tilie  views  that  are  evidentiy  founded  on  misconceptions  or 
prejudice.  To  render  my  subject  more  perspicuous,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  well  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  action  of 
waters  on  soils.  For  I  have  noticed  that  in  all  the  papers 
which  treat  on  the  effidency  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes, 
the  soil  is  left  altogether  out  of  consideration.  We  hear  more 
discussions  on  the  quality  of  the  water;  but  a  very  few  iUustra- 
tions  will  show  you  at  once  that  it  is  in  vain  to  discuss  the 
qualities  of  water.  Without  reference  to  the  qualiiy  of  the  soil 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  condudon  as  to  the  land 
of  water  that  is  most  desirable  on  land  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. We  know  that  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  on  the 
London  day,  heavy  showers  of  rain,  which  in  a  measure  irri- 
gate the  land — for  sometimes  the  water  remains  for  days  upon 
our  meadow-lands — ^have  more  effect  than  even  London  ma- 
nure.   It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  bad  seasons — ^that  iS| 
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when  there  is  liiUe  rain  in  the  spring— mannrea  appUed  to  the 
land  have  no  eSeci;  and  in  the  favorable  Beasons,  when  heavy 
rains  fall  daring  the  spring  months,  manures  are  not  required, 
beoanse  the  rain  does  more  good  than  all  the  manures  the 
fanners  can  possibly  apply  to  land  of  that  stiff  tenacious  char- 
acter which  is  so  conspicuous  on  London  day.  Here,  evi- 
dently, the  water  dissolves  the  fertilizing  matter  out  of  the  soiL 
It  must  render  soluble  a  very  large  quantity,  for  we  obtain  a 
large  produce  of  grass.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  even 
on  well-manured  soils  of  a  purely  sandy  character,  the  water, 
when  it  falls  copiously  in  the  spring,  has  the  effect  of  washing 
in  a  very  great  measure  of  soluble  matters,  such  as  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  even  guano.  Whilst,  then,  on  sandy  land  pure 
water  does  not  produce  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect,  on  other 
land  it  has  the  contrary  effect  This  shows  plainly  that  the 
effect  of  water  is  different  on  different  soils,  and  what  pure 
rain-water  does  will  also  in  a  measure  be  done  by  natural 
spring  waters.  Let  us  then,  for  this  reason,  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  general  manner,  at  the  action  of  water  on  the  soil; 
for,  as  I  said,  it  is  only  by  considering  the  properties  of  water 
in  connection  with  the  properties  of  the  soil  that  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  water 
which  is  most  useful  for  irrigation. 

Li  the  first  place,  I  notice  that  water  carries  air  into  the  soiL 
I  say  into  the  soil,  for  I  take  it  to  be  a  well  recognized  princi- 
ple, that  on  irrigated  meadows  it  should  not  merely  flow  over 
the  soil,  but  also  percolate  through.  The  soil  for  this  reascm 
must  be  porous;  not  only  its  surface  drained,  but  its  under- 
drainage  must  be  either  naturally  good,  or  rendered  perfect  by 
art  Li  bringing  down  the  air,  then,  into  the  soil,  and  with  it 
fertilizing  matter — ammonia  and  carbonic  'add — ^from  the  at- 
mosphere, it  also  carries  along  with  it  chemical  means,  which 
render  both  organic  and  mineral  fertilizing  matters  soluble  and 
fit  as  food  for  plants.  Firsts  the  organic  matters  are  rapidly 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  air;  the  nitrogenous  matters  are 
converted  into  nitrates,  which  we  know  have  a  most  powerful 
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siimnIatiDg  efiEidot  on  the  growth  of  all  vegetable  produce.  The 
nitrates  which  invariably  occur  in  all  drainage  waters,  and 
which  are  also  found  in  all  natural  spring  waters,  are  evidently 
the  products  of  the  ozydation  of  organic  matters,  present  orig- 
inally in  the  soiL  There  is  a  wise  provision  that  no  organic 
filth  should  accumulate.  The  air  which  is  carried  down  in  the 
water  used  for  irrigation,  brings  oxygen  into  immediate  contact 
with  those  organic  remains,  destroys  them,  and  converts  an  ob- 
noxious material  into  one  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
an  article  of  food  to  the  plant  The  change  water  produces  on 
a  variety  of  mineral  matters  is  no  less  important  I  just  now 
observed  that  all  natural  water,  (rain-water  as  well  as  spring 
water,)  invariably  contains  carbonic  acid  in  solution.  This  car- 
homo  add  acts  as  a  solvent  for  many  mineral  matters,  which 
•re  insoluble  in  pure  water.  Coming  from  rocks  that  contain 
small  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it  dissolves  this  impor- 
tant constituent,  and  renders  it  available  for  the  use  of  the 
planta  Again,  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  decomposes 
some  of  our  natural  silicates,  and  renders  available  mineral  as 
well  as  organic  food. 

Lastly,  water  carries  warmth  into  the  soiL  It  is  well  know 
to  all  scientific  men  that  water  possesses  its  greatest  densiiy  at 
40^,  which  is  8^  above  the  freezing  point  of  water.  Therefore, 
water,  whenever  it  exists  in  a  liquid  state,  must  always  be  of  a 
eonsiderable  higher  temperature  than  the  atmosphere  at  a  tem- 
perature just  barely  enough  to  freeze  water,  or  even  above  it 
Supposing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  36  ^,  we 
cannot  find  water  at  that  temperature.  It  is  impossible,  because 
water  has  its  greatest  density  at  40^,  or  still  8^  above  the  tem- 
perature of  ice.  But  generally  the  temperature  of  natural  springs 
is  considerably  higher  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  irrigation  is 
most  successfully  practiced  in  our  fields— that  is  during  spring 
or  the  colder  months  of  the  year.  On  an  average,  perhaps,  the 
temperature  of  our  natural  spring  waters  may  be  said  to  be 
about  10  ^  above  that  of  the  air  during  the  months  in  which 
inigation  is  practiced.    But  with  regard  to  the  temperature  of 
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cur  natanl  spriDgB,  we  find  indeed  grmX  Tariaitona.  Whibt 
•ome  are  cold  during  the  summer,  th^  feel  warm  daring  the 
winter;  bat  when  tested  with  the  thermomettf  they  will  be 
foond  of  a  uniform  temperature  throoghout  the  year;  they  are 
not  affected  by  the  temperature  d  the  atmosphera  These  are 
precisely  the  waters  thai  are  considerably  warmer  daring  the 
winter  months  than  the  temperatore  of  the  surrounding  atanos- 
phere,  and  I  take  it  thai  such  waters,  other  droumstances  being 
equal,  are  particularly  useful  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  they 
oonyey  into  the  soil  and  to  the  roots  of  the  plants^  a  consider- 
able degree  ot  warmth. 

Now,  these  may  be  said  to  be  some  ot  the  chief  benefits  thai 
arise,  qpeaking  generally,  finim  the  percolation  of  water  through 
ihesoO.  Ipassonnow,toapeakmoteparticulsrly  of  themost 
desirable  qualities  of  water  used  for  irrigation.  Periiapslcando 
this  best  by  making  scnne  remarks  on  waters^  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  useful  to  the  farmer  for  irrigataon  purposes. 
The  best  water  for  irrigation,  is  no  doubt  seicage  KMrfer,  because 
it  is  a  natural  wattf  ,  which  contains  re&ise  ezerementitious 
matters,  that  are  exceedingly  usefol  on  accountof  the  fertilizing 
agents  they  contain.  In  no  natural  waters  do  we  find  the 
amount  of  ammonia  or  the  amount  of  phoqihorio  add  thai 
occurs  CTen  in  the  most  deUcaie  sewage;  and  as  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  add,  perhaps,  also,  potash,  which  occurs  in  sewage 
in  appreciable  quantities,  are  fertilising  matters  of  the  greatest 
importance,  we  ought  not  to  waste  them,  but  ai^y  them  to  the 
land,  if  possibla  In  percolating  through  the  sdl,  the  organic 
matters  are  destroyed;  they  are  conyeried  into  nitrates^  the 
greater  portion  of  which,  no  doubt^  is  rapidly  taken  up  by  suo- 
culoQt  produce,  which  oughts  I  betieye,  to  be  generally  cultiyated 
on  irrigated  lands.  Bye-grass  ought  to  be  extensiyely,  and  per- 
hi^  exdusiydy,  grown  on  soils  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  ir- 
rigation, in  order  that  the  soluble  matters,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come ayailable,  may  be  elaborated  into  yegetaUe  produce,  and 
that  the  good  things,  after  being  produced  on  the  land,  should 
not  be  afterwards  washed.    Do,  howeyer,what  we  will,wecan- 
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not  prevent  altogether,  the  waste  of  a  great  deal  of  fertilizing 
matters  in  the  drainage  of  irrigated  fields.  This  is  a  great  faot, 
well  known  to  men  who  have  seen  the  irrigated  meadows  on 
Lord  Hatherton's  estate,  at  Tetterslej,  in  Staffordshire,  where 
drainage  waters  are  used  with  very  great  benefit  And  I  would 
observe  that  I  have  strong  reason  for  believing,  that  drainage 
water  is  occasionally  more  nsefal  for  irrigatioa  purposes  than 
the  natural  springs  of  the  locality.  On  highly-manured  fields 
we  cannot  doubt  that  water  in  passing  through  the  land,  act- 
ually takes  out  more  in  the  drainage-water  than  it  imparts  to 
the  soil  It  is  quite  true  that  in  other  instances,  the  water  itself 
conveys  food  to  the  land;  but  when  the  land  is  highly  manured, 
or,  if  the  soluble  matters  are,  as  in  the  case  of  sewage,  brought 
on  the  land  in  great  abundance,  a  great  deal  of  fertilizing  mat- 
ter will  pass  away  in  the  drainage  water.  In  proof  of  this  I 
may  mention  two  analyses  of  water,  that  I  find  in  the  third 
Beport  of  the  Commission  which  sat  to  inquire  into  the  best 
mode  of  distributing  the  sewage  of  towns.  That  report  has 
been  recently  issued,  and  at  page  48  it  is  stated  that  the 
0ewage  on  passing  through  the  soil  contained  in  solution  44.87 
grains  per  gallon  of  sandy  matter,  while  the  drainage  contained 
37.62;  thus  showing  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  is  retained  in  the  sewage.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
ammonia  has  been  absorbed,  during  the  passage  through  the 
soil;  for  the  5.74  grains  originally  present  in  the  sewage,  be- 
came reduced  to  one  grain;  still  there  is  one  grain  in  a  gallon 
left  What  is  of  yet  greater  importance  is  the  fact — that  while 
the  sewage  contains  no  nitric  acid,  the  drainage  contains  no  less 
.than  four  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of  nitric  add;  showing  how 
large  a  proportion^there  was  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  even  of 
ammonia.  For  I  believe  that  ammonia  is  capable  of  ozydation 
and  being  largely  converted  into  nitric  acid,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  very  form  in  which  it  should  be  presented  to  the  growing 
plant  In  several  drinking  waters,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
no  more  fit  for  drinking  than  for  irrigating  purposes,  I  find  a 
larger  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  and  indeed,  the  presence  of 
17 
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appreciable  amoantB  of  nitric  add  can  be  detected  in  all  natural 
iprings;  for  which  reason,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  water,  and  par- 
ticularly no  drainage  water,  which  is  not  fit  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Still,  upon  this  subject,  we  have  yery  scanty  information, 
and  it  is  just  one  of  those  matters  whichi  should  like  thoroughly 
to  inyestigata  I  should  like  to  ascertain  what  quantity  of 
water  goes  on  the  land  in  the  natural  rain-foil,  or  the  natural 
wptingB  that  are  made  to  flow  over  it;  what  quantity  passes 
out  of  the  drain,  and  what  we  have  in  the  drainage  water; 
because  the  settlement  of  this  question  wiQ  throw  light  upon 
the  exhaustion  of  soils,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

It  is  impossible  to  restore  to  the  land  with  benefit  what  we 
take  out  of  ii  The  natural  resources  of  loss  are  far  greater 
than  the  resources  of  loss  occurring  in  our  fields  by  the  mat- 
ters that  are  removed  in  our  produce.  Perhaps  it  will  dear  our 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  exhaustion  and  permanent  deteriora- 
tion of  our  fields,  if  this  subject  is  thoroughly  inyestigated.  I 
therefore  propose  to  go  thoroughly  into  them,  and  examine  not 
only  the  waters  that  are  best  fitted  for  irrigation,  but  also  the 
drainage  water;  and  what  I  stand  in  need  of  is  this:  I  should 
like  some  practical  men  who  are  taking  an  interest  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  to  apply  gauges  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
water  that  falls  on  the  land  and  the  quantity  that  passes 
through  the  drains  on  a  giyen  acre.  This  would  materially 
assist  me  in  the  inquiries  which  I  propose  to  undertaka 

Sewage  water,  then,  is  no  doubt,  the  most  useful  water  tag 
irrigation.  And  whilst  dwelling  on  this  subject,  I  would  allude 
to  the  differences  of  opinion  that  are  sometimes  heard  ex- 
pressed. Some  maintain  that  it  is  a  perfectly  bright  and  dear 
sewage  that  is  best  adapted  for  irrigation.  Others  say  that  the 
muddier  the  sewage  is,  and  the  more  sui^nded  matter  it  con- 
tains, the  better.  I  contend  that  a  moderatdy  dear  sewage  is 
better  than  yery  muddy  sewage,  for  this  reason;  that  sewage 
that  contains  much  suspended  matter  is  apt  to  produce  on 
the  surface  of  the  soQ,  especially  if  the  soil  is  not  yery  porous^ 
a  sQidous  film,  which  dries  and  chokes  up  the  pores  of  the 
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Boil,  and  in  this  way  does  mischief.  If  the  coarser  particles 
are  skimmed  off  by  the  sewage  being  passed  through  a  gratings 
and  the  whole  suspended  matter  finds  its  way  into  the  sewage, 
it  will  do  good  if  the  matter  is  properly  distributed.  We  need 
not  be  particular  in  filtering  the  water  to  a  nicety,  but  should 
be  careful  not  to  allow  too  much  of  the  suspended  matter  to 
flow  on  the  land,  especially  if  it  is  more  retentiye  than  purely 
sandy  porous,  on  which  sewage  application  is  most  efficacious. 
As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  have  brought  with  me  a  sample  of 
the  Maplin  sands  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  irrigation 
with  sewage  will  be  usefuL  It  is  supposed  that  this  sand 
contains  some  day,  not  much;  and  also  some  other  fertilizing 
matter& 

FasBing  on  to  another  description  of  water,  next  in  efficacy 
to  sewage,  I  would  observe,  that  waters  that  contain  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  dtbris  of  rocks  are  not  useful  for  irrigation. 
Nile  water  contains  a  yast  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  to  the 
naturally  sterile  plains  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Some  time 
ago  I  made  an  analysis  of  Nile  water,  both  of  water  taken  at 
the  rise  of  the  floods  and  of  the  water  taken  when  the  flood 
was  at  its  height  At  the  latter  stage  the  quantity  of  solid 
matter  carried  along  is  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  time  when 
the  Nile  begins  to  rise,  and  it  is  chiefly  in  the  deposit  of  this 
solid  matter  that  we  have  the  fertilizing  matter  resident  Nile 
water,  when  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  matter,  is  a  pure  water, 
and  contains  only  ten  grains  per  gallon  of  solid  matter  in 
solution,  and  perhaps  the  application  of  these  muddy  rivers 
can  hardly  be  called  irrigation  proper.  It  is  more  the  loarping 
than  the  irrigation  of  land.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  muddy 
streams  which  contain  large  quantities  of  suspended  mineral, 
also  organic  matter,  are  chiefly  useful  in  depositing  new  soil. 

I  pass  now  to  another  description  of  water — waters  which 
have  an  equal  temperature  throughout  the  year.  Water  of 
that  kind  is  considerably  warmer  in  winter  than  the  atmos- 
phere of  our  fields.  We  have  some  observations  made  upon 
this  point  by  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Truro,  in  Cornwall;  also  by  Mr. 
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Bobert  Smitb^  who  has  examined  seyeral  springs  in  Exmoor,  in 
Deyonshire.  I  need  not  mention  the  partioolars.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  of  opinion  that  the  tern- 
peratore  of  irrigation  water  during  the  spring  months  is  10 
degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Thus  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heat  is  carried  into  our  soils.  Waters  of  a 
uniform  temperature  usually  come  from  deep  springs;  and  de^ 
springs  generally  contain  more  mineral  matter  in  solution.  If 
water  passes  through  a  thin  layer  of  soil  or  rock,  it  has  not 
much  time  to  dissolve  the  mineral  matter.  When  it  pero(dates 
through  a  large  body  of  soil  and  an  extensiTe  layer  of  rock«  it 
dissdyes  more  mineral  matter;  and  that  may  be  another  reason, 
and  I  haye  no  doubt  that  on  examination  it  will  be  found  one 
of  the  reasons^  why  waters  that  are  warm  in  winter  are  miQxe 
beneficial  for  irrigating  purposes  than  waters  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  influenced  by  that  of  the  air. 

I  do  not  think  hardness  in  water  is  prejudicial  to  yegeta- 
tion.  I  caoy  indeed,  giye  practical  eyidenoe  to  the  contrary. 
Some  of  the  irrigated  meadows  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ciren- 
cester, and  in  other  parts  of  Oloucestershire,  are  irrigated  with 
yery  hard  water,  and  the  effect  produced  on  them  is  marvelous. 
I  can  conceive  that  on  some  land  the  lime  that  is  conveyed  to 
it  in  the  shape  of  water  is  of  no  advantage;  and  indeed  the 
irrigation  of  a  chalky  soil  with  calcareous  water  cannot  be  very 
beneficial.  But  I  cannot  conceive  how  lime  in  water  should 
have  an  injurious  effect  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  how 
apt  men  are  who  perhaps  take  a  litUe  too  much  credit  for  their 
practical  sense,  to  theorize,  notwithstanding  their  strong  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary.  Practical  vmters  on  the  subject  of 
irrigation  have  remarked  that  soft  waters  are  good  because 
their  softness  is  due  to  the  soapy  constituent  of  potash  or 
some  kind  of  alkali  It  is  the  hard  waters  that  usually  con- 
tain the  potash  and  soda,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  order 
that  mineral  matters  in  the  soil  may  be  dissolved,  the  water 
must  go  through  the  soil,  and  that  in  the  dissolving  of  lim^ 
magnesia^  and  other  mineral  substances,  the  potash  and  soda 
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mnst  also  be  diflsolved.  As  a  matter  of  faot  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  the  hard  waters  that  contain  alkalis,  and  not  those 
which  feel  greasy  and  soft;  these  last  are  soft  simply  because 
of  the  absence  of  mineral  matters,  such  as  lime,  oxide  of  iron, 
and  magnesia. 

The  best  spring  waters  for  irrigation  are  those  which  contain 
the  largest  quantity  of  fertilizing  matters, — and  especially  of 
mineral  fertilizing  matters, — ^in  solution,  and  which  contain  also 
the  most  heat^  and  are  thus  in  the  best  condition  for  yielding 
to  the  soil  oyer  which  they  pass,  both  food  and  warmth.  In 
conclusion,  I  would  allude  briefly  to  the  waters  which  are  either 
altogether  unfit  for  irrigating  purposes,  or  require  special  treat- 
ment to  fit  them  for  irrigation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
waters  rising  from  peaty  or  boggy  ground  are  frequently  quite 
unfit  for  irrigation — that  so  far  from  doing  any  good,  they  pos* 
itirely  do  harm.  I  have  found  it  stated  that  it  is  the  tannin 
disolved  in  the  water  that  does  mischief;  but  this  is  evidently 
a  mistake.  Tannin  is  a  substance  ifdiich  is  yery  rapidly  de- 
stroyed. It  is  one  of  the  substances  which  are  yery  readily 
aflboted  by  atmospheric  influence.  Indeed,  tannin,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  air,  loses  its  tannic  properties  yery 
rapidly,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  those  materials  which 
we  want  in  tanning  as  soon  as  possible  in  contact  with  liquids 
containing  tannin.  We  use  solutions  containing  tannin  as  a 
test  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  oxygen.  Tannin,  then,  is  evi- 
dently not  the  injurious  thing  which  it  is  supposed  to  be,  when 
it  is  presttit  in  peaty  waters.  Nor  are  the  organic  acids  which 
are  known  to  the  chemist  under  the  name  of  ulmic  or  humic 
adds  as  injurious  in  water  as  some  haye  considered  them.  In 
peaty  waters  the  quantity  of  these  acids  is  but  small;  and  it  is 
yery  doubtful  whether  humic  acids  produce  any  injurious  eflEeot 
on  yegetation.  But  there  is  frequently  present  in  peaty  water, 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  green  yitriol,  and  it  is  this  constituent  that 
does  all  the  mischief.  Waters  containing  this  ingredient  are 
recognized  by  the  oohery  depbsit  in  following  along  the  creyi- 
oes;  and  waters  which  deposit  this  ochery  matter  should  not  be 
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used  to  irrigate  our  fields.  Sometimes  waters  which  flow 
through  eyen  a  small  portion  of  the  soil,  especially  if  the  boU 
be  calcareous,  are  deprived  of  this  ochery  matter,  and  become 
again  fit  for  irrigation;  bat  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten  it  is  the 
salphate  of  iron  which  occurs  in  waters  rising  in  peaty  locali- 
ties that  does  the  mischief.  I  have  here  a  sample  of  peaty 
soil,  in  which  you  can  see  the  salphate  of  iron  crystallizing 
oai  My  attention  has  been  direct!ed  to  the  presence  of  sal- 
phate of  iron,  rendering  the  soil  unfertile  by  producing  this 
ochery  deposit^  which  has  killed  the  vegetation. 

In  peaty  and  heathery  soils  we  often  find  this  salphate  of 
iron,  and  the  waters  there  cannot  be  used  for  irrigation.  Afew 
days  ago  the  Bev.  Mr.  Qutterbuck  sent  me  from  his  park,  near 
Abingdon,  a  sample  of  waters  which  are  perfectly  useless  for 
irrigation.  Then,  again,  I  would  observe  that  waters  which 
contain  too  large  an  amount  of  saline  matters  are  injurious  for 
irrigation.  Of  all  waters  that  should  not  be  used  for  irrigation, 
I  would  mention  sea-water.  However  useful  salt  may  be  as  a 
fertilizer  in  small  quantities,  it  is  decidedly  injurious  when 
appUed  to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  sea-water,  in  large  doses. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  irrigation,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  lecture  by  Professor  Coleman  before  the 
Central  Farmers'  Club,  England,  together  with  some  of  the 
remarks  following  the  lecture,  by  members  of  the  Club,  are 
given: 

Water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  injurious  when  in  excess, 
may  yet,  under  proper  management^  be  made  of  great  use  in 
fertiliring  grass  land.  Irrigation  has  been  practiced  from  early 
times.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  [in  reference  to  England], 
is  claimed  by  one  Bowland  Yaughan,  who  laid  out  water-mead- 
ows in  Herefordshire,  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
L  The  inhabitants  of  South  Cemey,  a  village  in  Gloucester- 
shire^ on  the  river  Chum,  also  lay  daim  to  the  honor.  A  tradi- 
tion is  current  that  the  practice  was  introduced  by  a  wealthy 
farmer  of  South  Cemey»  one  Wdladvm. 
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Irrigation  in  this  oonntry  is  most  snooeesfol  on  land  thatpos- 
flesses  a  poroos  snbsoil  and  a  natural  drainage,  by  which  the 
ezoees  of  water  oan  escape.  In  isnch  oircomstanoes  irrigation 
prores  of  great  valne,  supplying  moisture  which  fertilizes,  but 
does  not  make  the  soil  cold,  or  prevent  the  circulation  of  air. 
If  strong  lands  are  irrigated,  we  must  take  care  to  hayethe  sub* 
soil  yery  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  surface  carefully  leveled, 
so  that  the  water  may  nowhere  stagnate,  and  even  then  we 
shall  find  that  the  produce  is  not  as  healthy  as  that  from  a  dry, 
porous  soiL  A  great  distinction  should  always  be  made  be- 
tween irrigation  proper  and  flooding;  in  the  former  case  the 
water  regularly  flows  over  the  sur&ce,  and  should  be  always  in 
motion,  gently  trickling.  In  the  case  of  natural  flooding,  it 
comes  and  goes  in  a  most  irregular  and  uncertain  manner,  and 
although  leaving  valuable  sediment,  the  water  often  remains  on 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  becomes  stagnant,  and  poisons  the  grass. 
Oircumstanoes  are  the  best  guides  in  this  important  operation. 
According  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wright,  who  described  the  South 
Cemey  system,  the  water  should  be  turned  on  in  November, 
and  kept  on  three  weeks.  During  December  and  January,  the 
great  point  is  to  shelter  the  grass  from  frost,  &c.;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  necessary  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  to  take  the 
water  off  entirely,  in  order  that  the  land  may  get  aired;  other- 
wise the  roots  of  the  grass  vdll  rot  [It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  these  directions  do  not  apply  to  the  dimate  of  Mich- 
igan. Probably  March  and  April  would  present  here,  some- 
what similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which  irrigation  is 
advised  by  Mr.  Wright — S.  H.]  Care  is  also  necessary  to  see 
that  the  water  flows  r^^ularly  and  evenly  over  the  surface.  In 
February,  great  care  is  required,  and  much  depends  on  the 
judgment  of  the  drovmer.  If  the  water  remains  on  too  long,  a 
white  scum  forms,  which  is  injurious  to  the  grass;  if  taken  off 
and  a  sharp  frost  follows,  the  grass  is  cut  up.  Water  in  Feb- 
ruary should  remain  on  about  a  week;  then  taken  off  altogether 
for  as  long  a  time,  securing,  if  possible,  one  dry  day  after  re- 
moving the  water.    In  March  the  early  feed  is  ready.    The 
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ibeep  maj  be  folded  oyer  until  Ifay  first;  then  a  week's  water 
will  start  the  haj  crop. 

There  are  many  instances  in  which  the  drenmstanoes  wonld 
allow  of  irrigation,  but  either  indolence  or  ignorance  of  its 
benefits,  prevents  its  being  carried  oat  The  necessary  condi- 
tions are  a  porons  snbsoil,  land  lying  on  a  gentle  slope,  contig- 
Qons  to  and  somewhat  lower  than  the  stream,  and  means  to  get 
rid  of  the  water.  In  rough,  xmcTen  ground  we  must  lay  oat  a 
considerable  snm  in  leyeling  the  snrface^  withoat  which  onr 
water  will  do  more  harm  than  good;  and  it  isbecanse  snfficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  this,  and  the  water  allowed  to 
stagnate  in  low  spots  and  miss  mnoh  of  the  gronnd,  that  irriga- 
tion is  so  often  worse  than  nse^ess.  We  may  say  as  a  general 
role  that  water  will  prove  most  beneficial  when  the  land  regains 
its  soundness,  and  walks  dry  in  from  12  to  20  hours.  Oatch- 
meadows  are  suitable  for  hill-sides,  when  the  supply  of  water 
is  limited.  They  are  less  cosUy  in  pr^Muraticm  than  the  last 
described,  but  seldom  ensure  an  equal  distribution,  and  used 
water  is  generally  inferior. 

The  adyantage  of  using  water  will  depend  in  a  great  meas- 
ure upon  the  care  and  attention  we  bestow,  and  upon  the  nature 
of  the  water.  Some  streams  are  known  to  be  peculiariy  suita- 
ble, and  produce  greater  effects  than  others.  Oenerally  the 
best  results  are  produced  on  the  land  where  the  water  first  irri- 
gates.  Water  may  be  used  oyer  and  oyer  again,  but  as  a  rule, 
those  meadows  nearest  the  source  are  most  yaluabla  Mr. 
Wright,  on  this  subject^  says  the  first  or  highest  part  of  the 
catch* meadow  will  be  much  improved;  the  second  may  reap 
some  benefit;  but  the  third  which  receives  the  exhausted,  thin, 
cold  water,  will  produce  an  unprofitable  crop.  Our  .farmers 
never  choose  more  than  a  second  use  in  the  same  meadow — 
calling  it  gmall  beer. 

That  land  under  fttvorable  ccmditions  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  value  by  irrigation,  is  proved  by  the  high  rents  which 
are  paid  for  such  land.  The  system  is  much  adopted  in  Wilts, 
Dorset,  Hants,  and  especially  Oloucestershire,  where  the  valley 
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of  {he  Chum  exhibits  yery  fertile  traota  On  this  riyer  there 
are  about  1,000  acres  of  watered  meadows,  supposed  to  be 
improved  by  irrigation  JS2  an  acre  of  yearly  rent  oyer  their 
original  yalue.  The  advantages  consist  not  only  in  the  in- 
creased supply  of  grass,  but  in  the  early  feed,  which  thus  be- 
comes most  useful  for  ewes  and  lambs.  Care,  howeyer,  is 
required  in  feeding,  inasmuch  as  the  grass  is  often  watery  and 
unmatured,  and  especially  in  a  wet  cold  spring  sheep  are  apt  to 
scour  if  not  supplied  with  some  dry  food.  The  feed  from 
March  to  May  is  considered  worth  £1  Is.  an  acre.  Shut  up 
early  in  May,  after  being  watered  for  a  few  days,  there  is  gen- 
erally an  abxmdant  hay  crop  by  the  beginning  of  July:  two 
tons  per  acre  is  not  unusual.  After  which  a  good  soaking  will 
start  an  eddish  [second  crop]  worth  at  least  16s.  an  acre.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  ditches,  flood-gates,  &a,  amounts  to 
about  6a  an  acre.  The  best  water-meadows  are  found  in  the 
yalleys  of  limestone  formation,  as  oolite  and  chalk,  for  example, 
once  here  we  haye  a  fine  loamy  soil  on  a  porous  subsoil  The 
roots  of  the  grasses  are  much  benefited  by  the  thorough  soaking, 
and  the  soil  contains  mineral  food  which  the  moisture  oonyeys 
to  the  roots. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  lecture  by  Prof.  Coleman, 
Mr.  James  Thomas  said:  ''The  trampling  of  sheep  did  mudi  to 
benefit  clover  by  consolidating  the  land;  just  as  the  old  agricul- 
turists had  found  their  doyer  best  on  the  headlands  which  had 
been  trampled  by  horsea  ^  ^  ^  As  regarded  drainage,  he 
had  found  in  his  own  experience,  and  he  had  heard  others  say 
the  same  thing,  that  land  which  was  intended  exdusiyely  for 
the  feeding  of  oxen  might  be  over-drained." 

Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  of  Emmett's  Orange,  South  Molton, 
Deyon,  spoke  of  hiU-side  irrigation  as  practiced  in  his  neghbor- 
hood:  "The  mountain  streams  were  collected  together  and 
spread  oyer  the  hiU-side  with  considerable  adyantage.  These 
are  termed  caich-meadowa.  He  had  some  fifty  acres  of  these 
water-meadows,  and  the  land  had  greatly  increased  in  yalue. 
18 
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Irrigation^  indeed^  was  so  important  that  it  was  a  snbjeot  of 
itaeify  and  one  whioh  reqoired  the  moi^t  mature  oondderation. 
In  fact^  irrigation  had  not  receiyed  its  proper  share  of  snppork 
For  instance^  the  qnalitj  of  the  water  had  modh  to  do  with 
irrigation;  gravitation  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it^and  lastty, 
the  principle  of  warmth  had  more  tp  do  than  anything  else. 
Some  years  ago  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the  late  Mr.  Posey, 
on  the  catch-meadows  of  Exmoor,  where  he  described  the 
practice  which  he  still  followed;  and  instead  of  entering  into 
the  subject  then,  he  wonld  refer  those  who  wanted  to  know 
something  about  catch-meadows  to  what  he  said  about  them  in 
that  paper.  The  chief  feature  of  the  water-meadow,  he  thought^ 
was  not  altogether  the  growth  of  succulent  grasses  which 
might  be  turned  into  hay,  and  made  yaluable  in  that  way,  but 
for  feed.  For  instance,  when  they  saw  a  barren  field  on  one 
side  of  a  hill,  and  a  Terdant  meadow  on  the  other— when  they 
saw  stock  starring  on  the  one  hand,  while  others  were  getting 
fat  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  had  done  in  DeTonshire — they  had 
there  an  illustration  of  the  yalue  of  water-meadows.  As  re- 
garded warmth,  they  all  knew  that^  practically,  climate  ruled 
ererything.  One  person  might  speak  of  his  barley-cultiyation, 
another  of  wheat-cultivation,  and  a  third  of  grass;  but  dimate 
goremed  the  whola  When,  therefore,  they  saw  a  tendency  in 
nature  to  assist  grasses,  it  behooved  them  to  assist  nature,  and 
to  get  as  good  grasses  as  they  possibly  could." 
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CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  MICHIGAN. 


The  bnsineM  of  oheeso-makiDg  by  tlie  factory  Bystem,  has 
incroMed  rapidly  in  Miohigan  within  a  year  or  two.  Instead  of 
being  dependent  on  other  States  for  the  supply  of  cheesy 
probably  nearly  enough  for  the  oonsomption  of  our  population 
was  made  in  the  State  the  present  year,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
the  business  wiU  be  so  much  increased  in  1868,  that  the  artide 
will  be  exported  to  some  extent.  Whether  competition  will  be 
so  great  as  to  seriously  affect  the  profits  of  the  business,  can- 
not now  be  determined.  Thelowprice  of  wool, of  the  descrip- 
tion which  is  most  largely  produced  in  Michigan,  and  the  great 
slaughter  of  she^  which  has  lately  taken  place,  tends  to  turn 
the  attention  of  farmers  to  dairying,  of  which  cheese-making 
is  now  the  attractiye  branch. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  Tisitedsome 
of  the  cheese-factories  in  the  State  the  present  autumn.  One 
of  the  first  which  went  into  operation,  was  that  of  Bufus  Baker, 
of  Fairfield,  Lenawee  county,  some  account  of  which  was  giTsn 
in  the  Secretary's  Beport  of  last  year.  Calling  at  Mr.  Baker's 
factory  on  the  17th  of  October,  we  found  it  in  as  full  operation 
as  the  season  of  the  year  would  admit  of.  Very  little  cheese  of 
an  age  suitable  for  selling  remained  on  hand;  it  had  been  sold, 
chiefly  when  it  was  under  fifty  day's  old, — ^much  of  it  at  thirty 
day's  old, — at  from  18|  to  14  cents  per  pound.  The  manufac- 
turing and  curing  departments  appeared  to  be  well  managed, 
and  what  little  of  the  earlier-made  cheese  remained  on  hand, 
was  of  good  quality.    Mr.  B.  endeaTors  to  make  a  softer  cheese 
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than  that  generally  made  in  New  York,  with  less  add,  and  the 
card  is  longer  in  the  process  of  cooking.  All  the  cheese  made 
previous  to  October  firsts  is  what  is  called  foil-milk  cheese; 
after  that  time,  the  night's  milk  is  skimmed.  Six  persons  are 
required  to  do  the  work  of  the  factory— three  men  and  three 
women* 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Baker  for  a  summary  of  his  opera- 
tions for  1867,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

'<  We  opened  our  factory  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  closed  it 
on  the  80th  of  November — the  period  of  cheeee-makiDg  for  the 
season  being  280  days.  The  first  balf  of  the  season  was  Tery 
wet^  and  grass  grew  in  abundance.  The  last  half  was  yery  dry, 
the  feed  shorty  and  in  some  instances  there  was  great  scarcity  of 
water  for  stock.  Still,  cows  have  done  tolerably  well,  oonsider- 
ing  the  extreme  wetness  and  extreme  dryness  of  the  season. 

"There  has  been  deliyered  at  my  factory  this  season,  2,06V 
625  lbs.  of  mOk.  The  whole  number  of  cows  was  640;  the 
average  number  470;  making  an  average  of  4^870  ibs.  of  milk 
per  cow,  or  460  ibs.  of  cored  cheesy  which  nets  patrons  13  di. 
per  lb.,  or  $65  20  per  cow.  It  took  8  7>10  lbs.  of  milk  for  one 
pound  of  green  cheese,  and  9]^  ibs.  for  one  pound  of  cured 
cheese.  The  whey  was  fed  to  hogs  at  the  factory,  which  cleared 
the  patrons  about  one  dollar  per  cow." 

Kr.  Baker  states  that  his  rule  is  to  make  cheese  for  his  cus- 
tomers, or  "  patrons,"  at  a  cent  and  a-half  per  pound  and  the 
whey,  or  one  and  three-quarter  cents  and  feed  the  whey  to 
patrons'  hogs-— the  milk  being  all  brought  to  the  factory. 

Kr.  Baker  mrites:  "  There  are  several  new  factories  going 
into  operation  in  this  part  of  the  State— three  in  this  ocmnlgr, 
one  in  Hillsdale  county,  and,  I  understand,  two  in  Branch 
county,  near  Ooldwat^r.  The  one  in  Hillsdale  county  is  at 
Beading.  The  proprietors  are  Fowler,  Keeney  &  Go.  Their 
buflding  is  100  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high, 
of  beautiful  workmanship  and  fine  material.    I  venture  to  say 
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it  is  the  best  coostructed  building  for  a  cheese  factory  that  baa 
been  built  in  this  State. 

''  If  the  mania  for  cheese-factories  should  increase,  and  many 
more  be  built,  we  shall  haye  to  look  outside  of  Michigan  for  a 
market  for  our  cheese." 

We  called  at  the  West-Fairfield  cheese  factory,  but  the  pro- 
prietor, Mr.  HortcMi,  was  not  at  home.  We  understand  that 
the  business  of  this  establishment  for  the  present  season,  has 
been  about  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  Baker. 

A  BUTTZB  AND  OHKBBB  FAOTOBT* 

In  last  year's  Beport,  some  notice  was  given  of  the  combined 
butter  and  cheese  factories  of  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  In  the 
address  of  X.  A.  Willard,  Esq.,  before  the  American  Dairymen's 
Association,  1866,  this  matter  was  brought  prominently  forward. 
Mr.  W.,  having  spoken  of  the  waste  of  the  butyraceous  par- 
ticles contained  in  milk,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  cheese 
making,^remarking  that  the  most  palatable  cheese  is  not  nec- 
essarily that  which  is  richest  in  butter,  and  that  butter  is 
always  worth  much  more  per  pound  than  cheese, — ^lays  down 
the  following  propositions: 

l.^Oar  cheese  is  richer  in  batter  than  it  need  be. 

2.  We  cannot  retain  it  all  in  the  curds,  even  if  we  woold. 

3.  The  price  of  batter  is  greatly  in  excess  of  cheese. 

He  then  asks:  "  What  do  these  propositions  proye  ?"  And 
answers:  "They  prove  that  we  have  been  annually  thrauring 
away  millions  of  doUan,  without  benefiting  anybody  or  any- 
thing, except,  perhaps,  the  p]g&  It  is  a  waste  which  all  of  us 
have  been  aware  of  for  a  long  time;  but  which  in  our  blindness 
we  were  unable  to  see  clearly  how  to  remedy.  It  can  be  reme- 
died by  the  establishment  of  butter  /actories,  in  connection  with 
cheese-manufacture.  This  modification  of  our  system  promises 
to  be  the  leading  feature  in  future  operations  of  the  dairy." 

Such  a  factory  as  is  here  alluded  to,  was  opened  at  Ceresco, 
in  this  State,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  White,  a  few  months  since.  The 
noYclty  of  the  establishment,  and  the  somewhat  peculiar  man- 
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agement  here  obflerredy  will  justify  a  rather  minnte  deeoriptioiL 
The  factory  is  a  frame  boildingy  122x32  feet,  and  two  stories 
high.  The  lower  story  comprises  the  mannfeMstoring  room  for 
cheese,  32x30  feet,  the  caring-room,  48x32,  a  store-room,  20x12, 
the  press-room,  and  rooms  for  cooling  the  milk,  the  making 
and  storing  of  batter,  &a 

When  the  milk  is  brought  to  the  factory,  it  is  strained  into 
tin  pails  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and  about  twenty 
inches  in  length.  The  pails  are  set  in  a  large  Tat  containing 
water,  which  preserres  nearly  a  uniform  temperature  of  forty- 
six  degrees.  These  pails  are  in  reality  the  milk-paru;  the 
eream  rises  in  them,  and  is  skimmed  off  when  all  has  risen, 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  being  the  time  required. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  the  cream  does 
not  rise  so  well  as  it  would  if  the  milk  was  set  in  more  shallow 
Tessels;  but  according  to  the  experiments  of  the  Orange  counfy 
(N.  Y.)  butter-makers,  as  much  cream  and  that  of  better  qual- 
ify, can  be  obtained  on  this  plan  as  from  shallow  pans.  They 
say  as  little  of  the  surface  of  the  milk  as  possible  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  that  the  surface  should  be  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere to  prerent  the  top  of  the  cream  from  getting  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  is  skimmed,  the  pails  are  emptied  into  the 
eheeee-Tats,  and  the  process  of  cheese-making  is  commenced. 

The  water  for  the  supply  of  the  vat  in  which  the  milk  is  set, 
is  forced  up  from  a  spring  several  rods  from  the  &ctory.  The 
same  power  carries  water  from  the  same  source  to  the  house 
and  bams.  It  is  kept  constantly  running  through  the  yat,  in 
which  it  seldom  Taries  in  temperature  more  than  a  degree  from 
that  at  the  spring.  To  be  sure  of  having  the  temperature  of 
the  milk-room  and  store-room  as  low  as  is  required  in  warm 
weather,  a  large  quantity  of  ice  is  stored  on  the  floor  above. 
It  is  doubtfol,  however,  whether  this  will  be  needed,  as  the 
lower  rooms  on  two  sides,  are  several  feet  below  the  surface  of 
{he  ground,  and  the  large  quantity  of  cold  running  water,  keeps 
the  temperature  quite  low.    There  is  always  a  good  circulation 
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of  air  through  the  rooms,  but  the  san's  rays  are  exdaded  from 
them. 

The  choming  is  done  bj  steam-power.  The  chums  used  are 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  barrel  They  stand  on  end,  and 
the  cream  is  worked  by  upright  dashers.  Twelve  chums  can  be 
in  operation  at  once.  The  butter  is  worked  on  an  inclined 
table  or  platform,  by  means  of  a  brake  or  lever,  being  scarcely 
touched  by  the  hand.  It  is  salted  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the 
ehum,  with  a  little  lees  than  an  ounce  to  the  pound  of  fine  Ash- 
ton  salt  When  the  salt  has  been  thoroughly  worked  in,  the 
butter  is  placed  in  the  store-room  and  remains  there  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  is  worked  a  second  time,  and  packed  in 
jars  or  tubs.  No  water  is  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
butter,  either  in  the  process  of  working  or  at  any  other  time. 
It  is  held  by  the  superintendent  that  the  only  advantage  of 
water  in  connection  with  butter,  is  to  make  that  which  comes 
too  soft^  so  hard  that  it  can  be  properly  worked,  and  they  have 
no  such  butter  here.  The  conditions  in  which  the  milk  and 
eream  are  kept,  and  the  strict  care  that  is  observed  in  regard 
to  all  requisitions,  result  in  the  production  of  butter  of  nearly 
uniform  quality  through  the  season,  and  that  quality  so  high 
that  there  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  the  artide  at  prices 
above  the  regular  market  quotations. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  butter-making  department  at  this 
factory,  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  R  Winfield,  and  that 
it  presents  in  all  respects  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  systematic 

The  cheese-making  is  directed  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Durkee,  who, 
before  coming  here,  had  much  experience  at  a  similar  estab- 
lishment in  New  York,  and  is  evidently  a  skillfal  and  thorough 
manager.  All  the  fixtures  and  apparatus  are  of  the  most 
approved  kind,  in  reference  to  carrying  on  the  operations  in 
the  best  manner,  and  with  the  least  expenditure  of  hand  labor. 
With  the  exception  of  the  man  who  attends  the  engine,  only 
four  persons  are  employed  about  the  factory— two  men  and 
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two  women.    The  saperintendent  of  the  batter  dairy  has  also 
the  direction  of  affairs  at  the  farm-honse. 

One  of  the  first  questions,  probably,  that  will  arise  in  the 
minds  of  most  persons  who  read  this  artide,  will  relate  to  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  made  at  Mr.  White's  factory;  and  on  this 
point  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  following  letter: 

To  Sanfobd  Howabd,  8ec*y  of  Mich.  State  Board  ofAgricuUure : 

I  receiyed  from  yon  a  short  time  since  a  specimen  of  skim- 
milk  cheese  from  the  factory  of  Ifr.  White,  at  Geresoo.  I  was 
mnch  surprised  to  find  that  so  good  and  toothsome  a  cheese 
oould  be  made  from  skim-milk.  This  cheese  does  not  support 
the  standard  reputation  of  skim-nulk  cheese — **  good  for  cart* 
wheels.**  It  is  as  good  as  the  average  of  country-made  cheese^ 
manufactured  from  whole  milk.  It  is  in  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  English  skim-milk  cheese — ^the  hard  and  homy  cheese  of 
Suffolk,  which  often  requires  an  axe  to  cut  it,  and  which  is  so 
hard  **  that  pigs  grunt  at  it,  dogs  bark  at  it,  but  neither  of 
them  dare  bite  it" 

At  your  request  I  analyzed  some  of  Mr.  White's  skim-milk 

cheese,  and  I  herewith  send  you  the  results.    The  sample  was 

somewhat  dry  from  keeping,  and  the  proportion  of  water  in 

'  the  cheese  is  smaller  than  it  would  be  if  the  analysis  had  been 

made  from  a  piece  recently  taken  from  the  cheese  loaf: 

Water  in  100  parts, SS.SS 

Caaeln     «•        •*    44.71 

Fat,         "         "    17  »0 

fiaUl^        "         ««    • 5.70 

100.00 

I  append  for  comparison,  analyses  of  several  kinds  of  English 
cheese,  as  reported  by  Prof.  Johnstone,  and  quoted  in  Moi- 
pratt's  Chemistry  applied  to  Arts  and  Manufactures: 
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Skim-lOIk  GbMse, . . . 
Double  Oloooeeter, . .. 

DuBlop^ 

North  WUts, 

Noft&wm^ 

Caieddar, 

Wbite>i  SIdm-lfUk,. 


WlTB. 

Cabbdl 

Fit. 

48.80 

48.04 

6.08 

8».82 

87.06 

21.07 

88.48 

86.87 

81.88 

88.84 

81.12 

28.00 

44.80 

88.17 

28.04 

88.94 

28.08 

80.40 

88.ea 

44.78 

17.00 

SiLn. 


6.18 
4.26 
8.81 
4.46 
8.00 
4.88 


8.70 


From  this  table  it  ytSI  be  seen  that  Mr.  White's  cheese  con- 
tains three  times  as  mneh  batter  as  does  the  English  skim-milk 
eheese.  The  English  <<  Doable  Gloocester  "  is  made  by  adding 
the  milk  and  cream  of  the  evening  to  the  fresh  milk  of  the 
momingy  and  from  this  mixtore  is  made  the  <mrd  for  this 
faTorite  cheese.  Yet  the  ''Doable  Oloacester"  contains  only 
foor  per  cent,  more  batter  than  does  Mr.  White's  skim-milk 
cheese. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sarprise  to  me  that  Mr.  White  canmakeany 
considerable  qaantity  of  batter,  and  yet  from  the  skim-milk 
make  cheese  of  so  good  a  qnality  as  the  specimen  I  received 
fromyoo. 

B.  C.  KEDZTF^ 
Prof,  of  Chemi^ry. 

AoBicuLTURAL  OoLLxoBy  Lansing,  Jan.  24, 1868. 


It  may  be  added  that  varioas  other  persons  who  have  tasted 
Mr.  White's  cheese,  agree^  generally,  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Dr.  Eedzie  as  to  its  qnality. 

Mr.  White  commenced  operations  at  his  factory  on  the  6ih  of 
Jane  last,  with  forty-five  cows,  the  namber  being  gradaally  in- 
creased to  eighiy-five.  The  cows,  however  came  in  very  irreg- 
olarly,  so  that  the  resalts  of  this  season  are  not  a  fair  criterion 
«f  what  may  be  expected  when  all  the  afiairs  of  the  factory  are 
19 
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properly  organized.  In  addition  to  the  milk  from  his  own  cows, 
Mr.  W.  has  purchased  some  from  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  price  paid  was  a  cent  and  a-half  per  ponnd,  delivered  at 
the  factory. 

Memoranda  famished  by  Mr.  White,  present  the  following 
&cts  in  regard  to  the  quantify  of  milk  received  at  the  factory 
for  each  month,  from  the  commencement  to  the  dose  of  the 
business.  They  are  interesting  in  several  respects,  but  espeo- 
iaUy  so  from  showing  the  quality  of  the  milk,— or  the  propor- 
tionate elements  it  contained  of  butter  and  cheese, — ^at  different 
periods  of  the  i 


June.— Received  at  the  factory  from  the  5th  to  the  80th  of 
this  month,  inclusive,  88,415  Ib&  of  milk,  from  which  was  made 
1,800  Ib&  of  butter— a  pound  of  butter  to  46)  lbs.  of  miUc. 
From  the  same  milk  was  made  6,422  Ib&  of  cheese,  green  weight 
— a  pound  of  cheese  to  a  little  less  than  13  lbs.  of  milL 

tTu/y.— Milk,  127,806  ib&  Butter,  8,837  lbs.— a  pound  to 
about  88  lbs.  of  milk.  Cheese,  11,680  lbs.— a  pound  to  about 
10  lbs.  of  milL 

August,— WJk,  124,733  Ib&  Butter,  8,840  lbs.— a  pound  to 
32i  fbs.  of  milk.  Cheese,  10,100  lbs.— a  pound  to  about  12  ft& 
of  milk. 

September.— mik,  108,648  lbs.  Butter,  3,636  lbs.— a  pound 
to  about  30  lbs  of  milL  Cheese,  8,760  lbs.— a  pound  to  11| 
fbs.  of  milk. 

October.— Milk,  76,100  fts.  Butter,  2,539  lbs.— a  pound  to 
29|  lb&  of  milk.  Cheese,  7,144  lbs.— a  pound  to  about  10^  fbs. 
of  milk. 

November.-^USk,  42,666  ib&  Butter,  2,266  lbs.— a  pound  to 
about  18  lb&  of  milk.  Cheese,  3,131  lbs.— a  pound  to  about  13 
fbs.  of  milk. 

The  whole  quantity  of  milk  received  at  the  factory  during 
the  season  was  663,238  lbs.  Total  quantity  of  butter  made;, 
17,318  ibs.  Total  quantity  of  cheese,  47,237  Ib&,  green  weighty 
which,  deducting  one-tenth  for  shrinkage,  would  leave  42,614 
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ft&  of  cared  cheese.  The  ayerage  pice  receiyed  for  butter  has 
been  a  little  rising  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  for 
cheese,  f onrteen  cents. 

raOFITS  OF  CHEB8E-1CAKINO. 

The  following  extract  from  a  report^  in  the  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  of  a  discussion  by  the  Herkimer  Oonniy  Farmers'  dub, 
of  the  question— '*  What  does  it  cost  to  make  a  pound  of 
cheese?"— may  be  read  with  advantage  by  cheese-makers  in 
Michigan,  although  the  drcumstances  of  Uie  two  sections  are 
not  precisely  similar.  In  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  for  instance^ 
land  is  considered  worth  from  $100  to  $160  per  acre,  and  Uie 
wages  paid  to  even  the  commonest  laborers  are  said  to  range 
ficom  $26  to  $30  per  month  and  board.  It  is  probable  that  a 
bettor  price  has  been  realized  for  cheese  from  Michigan  dairies, 
in  prc^rtion  to  value.of  land  and  cost  of  labor,  than  has  been 
obtained  in  New  York: 

Mr.  P.  R  Myers,  of  (German  Flats,  said  he  had  formerly 
rented  his  &rm  on  the  three-fifths  rule.  That  is,  the  tenant 
fiunished  team  and  utensils,  doing  all  the  work  and  returning 
the  landlord  three-fifths  of  the  cheese,  one-half  of  the  butter, 
one-half  of  the  pork,  one-half  of  the  "  deacon-skins,"*  and  half 
d  the  grain  and  vegetables.  If  any  hay  is  left  over,  the  land- 
lord pays  $3  per  ton  for  harvesting  it  If  any  hay  is  to  be 
bought  the  tenant  pays  $3  per  ton,  and  the  balance  is  paid  by 
the  landlord.  The  landlord  pays  $3  for  every  calf  raised  up  to 
four  weeks  old  and  then  takes  charge  of  it  The  tenant  pays 
half  the  taxes  and  is  to  keep  fences  and  &rm  in  good  order. 

Mr.  M.  said  he  had  rented  formerly  under  this  system  but 
did  not  like  it  He  had  recently  adopted  another  rule.  The 
tenant  gave  him  226  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow,  guaranteeing 
the  price  of  cheese  the  same  as  the  average  at  the  Herkimer 
factory.  He  made  this  matter  about  price  a  point,  and  the 
tenant  could  then  take  his  choice  of  manufacturing  at  home  or 

•The  term  **  deftcon^kJos  "  is  imdentood  to  mean  skins  taken  ftom  oalves  that  are  UUed 
as  soon  as  thqr  an  dropped. 
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sending  the  milk  to  the  faotory.  Each  party  pats  on  an  equal 
nunber  of  hogs  to  consame  the  whey,  and  each  has  half  the 
pork.  The  tenant  takes  all  the  ''deacon-skins/'  pays  all  the 
taxes,  and  is  to  raise,  if  reqoired,  fifteen  calves  each  year  up  to 
four  weeks  old  for  the  landlord.  The  dairy  consists  of  forty- 
fiye  cows.  Mr.  Myers  makes  the  following  estimates  of  receipts 
and  expenditures: 


Labor  and  taxes, $1,126  00 

lotereet  00  land  at  $75  per  acre, 980  00 

lotereet  aod  depreciatiOQ  on  45  cows  at  $60  eacb,  10  per  cent.,       270  00 

Keeplog  team, 150  00 

BepalrstobnildlDgiaodateDSilB, 100  00 

locldeiitals, 50  00 

$2,676  00 


Forty-five  cows,  averagiog  400  Iba.  ofcbeese  per  cow,  18,000 
lbs.,  which  sold  at  ao  average  of  $14  80  per  100  lbs., $2,574  00 

Loss  on  the  business, $102  00 

Mr.  Myers  says  there  are  many  expenses  not  enumerated, 
while  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  stock  is  much  too  low. 
It  will  be  remarked  that  nothing  is  allowed  in  this, estimate  for 
manu&cturing  cheese,  boxing,  bandage,  &a,  which  usually 
amounts  to  two  cents  per  pound. 

Hon.  Josiah  Shull,  of  Mohawk,  has  a  farm  of  81^  acres,  which 
cost  $130  per  acre.  He  keeps  20  cows.  His  estimate  is  as 
follows,  making  no  account  for  the  &rm: 


Boy  six  months  and  board $180  00 

Man,  incladlng  board, 860  00 

Fertilizers— plaster,  &c., 18  00 

Taxes, 78  00 

Horse-shoeiog  ani^  other  repairs  of  farm  implements, 50  00 

Wear  and  tear  of  implements, 65  00 

Average  repairs  of  fences  and  bnlidlngs, 175  00 

Average  depreciation  and  interest  on  stock, 180  00 

Insurance, 4  00 
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locidentals, $50  00 

Gartiog  Milk  and  manufactarlDg  cheese, 215  00 

$1,305  00 

BECEIFTS. 

Twenty  cows  yielding  8,337  ponnds  of  cheese,  whole 

sold  for  $14  28  per  bnndred, $1,186  S3 

Increase  on  stock  for  beef, 40  00 

Galves, 45  00 

1,27183 

Loss, $33  67 

In  this  estimate,  it  will  be  remarked  that  nothing  is  charged 
for  tsrm,  for  female  labor  or  for  superintendence  and  work  by 
Mr.  Shall  and  family.  All  the  grain  raised  on  the  farm  is  con- 
somed  by  them  and  stock.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  cheese  costs 
more  than  $14  25  per  hundred.  The  statement  was  considered 
by  the  Club  a  very  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Eleazer  Bice,  of  Fairfield,  one  of  the  best  farmers  of 
Herkimer  county,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  successful — a 
sound,  dear-headed  business  man,  gives  the  following  estimate 
of  profits  from  a  50-cow  dairy.  In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Mr. 
Shull,  the  farm  is  thrown  in  or  called  nothing: 

BECEIFTS. 

Fifty  cows,  400  lbs.  to  the  cow,  20,000  lbs.  at  14c., $2,800  00 

EXPENSES. 

Interest  on  cows  at  $70,  and  utensils,  wagons,  &c.,  $5,000  at  7 

per  cent., $360  00 

Depreciation  of  cows  and  loss  from  disease,  average, . .    350  00 

Depredation  on  teams,  ntensiis,  &c., v 250  00 

Fertilizers, 36  00 

Taxes  on  land  and  personal  property, 150  Ot 

Horse-eboeinK  and  repairs  ot  tools,  &c, 50  00 

Repairs  of  baildings,  fences,  &c,  average, 150  00 

Insurance,.../. 8  00 

Incidentals, 50  00 

Paid  tor  blred  help, 500  00 

Board,  ftc,  of  bired  belp, 250  00 

For  making  cheese  at  fiictory,  boxing,  &c, 400  00 

2,544  06 

Profits, $256  00 
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In  this  estimate  it  will  be  remembered  nothing  is  charged  for 
personal  or  family  servioea  Some  small  items  doubtless  are 
sold  from  the  farm  to  partly  balance  this  labor. 

Mr.  Shall  said  that  he  conld  present  another  yiew  of  estima- 
ting expenses  on  his  fimn  of  82^  acres,  as  follows: 

Hay,  46  toot  for  winteriog  20  cows,  at  $16  per  too $676  00 

loierest  00  20  cows,  $70  each  at  7  per  ceot 106  00 

Expeoses  io  keeplog  team, 160  00 

Hired  mao  six  mooths, 180  00 

Mao  by  the  year, 200  00 

Total  expeoses, $1,310  00 

Beceipts  from  the  form  from  all  sooroes  as  before  ooted,. . .     1,271  00 

Loss, $39  00 

lilr.  Whitman  remarked  upon  the  high  prices  which  land 
would  command  in  Herkimer  county,  and  espedaDy  in  the 
Tidnity  of  Little  Falls.  He  spoke  of  a  farm  on  Fall  HiD,  about 
three  miles  from  the  village,  with  only  ordinary  buildings, 
which  had  just  sold  for  $140  per  acre  and  not  including  stock, 
which  was  included  in  a  separate  purchase.  The  farm  was  mM 
hj  Mr.  Bosecrants,  and  perhaps  was  about  a  tail  average  as  to 
soil  of  lands  in  the  vicinity.  He  said,  with  the  estimates  which 
had  been  given,  he  did  not  see  how  men  could  pay  for  such 
&rms  by  dairying  it  out  of  the  land. 

THE  FLAVOB  OF  CHXXSI — ^HOW  AFFXCTED  INJT7BI0USLT. 

At  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Dairymen's 
Association,  held  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Weeks,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  indicated  by  the 
above  heading.  He  gives  a  somewhat  graphic  account  of  cer- 
tain unclean  practices  toiong  the  so-called  "  patrons  '*  of  New 
York  cheese-dairies-^practices  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  have  not 
found,  and  never  vriU  find,  their  vray  into  Michigan.  But  how- 
ever that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  bringing  them  to  the 
notice  of  our  dairymen  as  a  warning;  and  as  the  article  con- 
tains other  matters  of  importance  in  reference  to  cheese-manu- 
facture, the  greater  portion  of  it  is  herewith  presented: 
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• 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  this  sabjeot,  I  wish  to  be 
understood  as  entirely  disclaiming  all  attempts  to  add  anything 
to  the  fond  of  knowledge  already  existing  in  regard  to  it  My 
object  is  simply  to  group  together  a  few  facts,  known  to  us  all, 
but  which  we  are  yet  so  very  prone  to  forget  or  to  ignore;  leaT- 
ing  to  other  and  to  abler  men  the  task  of  going  more  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  flavor  in  cheese,  and  of  explaining  to  us 
those  causes  that  to  most  of  us  are  hidden,  or  at  least,  onlj 
dimly  discerned.  That  there  are  causes  affecting  the  flavor  of 
cheese  which  we  do  not  yet  understand,  I  strongly  suspect 
That  the  weather,  heat  and  cold,  wetness  and  dryness,  have  an 
influence,  I  fully  belieTe.  But  how,  or  tohy,  or,  in  all  cases  what, 
I  am  unable  to  telL 

Leaving  all  these  uncertainties  of  the  question,  there  is  a 
sufficiently  large  list  of  causes  for  badness  of  flavor  in  cheese 
to  demand  our  diligent  attention,  and  speedy  remedies.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  customary  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  factory 
men  to  persuade  themselves,  and  try  to  convince  others,  that 
the  complaint  by  buyers  of  **  bad  flavor,"  <'out  of  flavor,"  &c., 
is  all  a  fallacy,  a  story  gotten  up  by  the  buyer,  in  order  to 
secure  the  article  under  value.  With  such  a  feeling  I  have  no 
sympathy.  The  first  cause  of  the  badness  of  flavor,  whidi  I 
shall  mention  is — 

L  Unclean  Milk.  No  argument  is  needed  to  convince  any 
person  present  of  the  fact  that  from  dirfy  milk  good  cheese 
cannot  be  made.  But  what  are  we  doing  to  make  an  im- 
provement in  this  directioxft  Here  and  there  an  individual 
cheese-maker  may  have  lifted  up  his  voice  for  reform;  but, 
g;enera11y  speaking,  we  are  doing  nothing.  Indeed,  we  are 
doing  less  than  nothing, — for  with  every  season  that  we  neglect 
to  inaugurate  an  improvement,  the  thing  grows  worse,  and  the 
reform  needed  is  something  more  thorough,  more  radical, 
than  the  occasional  examination  of  cans  and  faucets,  or  the 
returning  of  a  mess  of  milk  now  and  then.  I  think  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  of  the  formers  who  send  milk  to 
our  cheese  factories,  at  least  40  per  cent  fully  believe  that 
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anything  that  is  milk  (and  some  things  that  are  not),  is 
good  enough  to  send  to  the  factory.  Belieying  so  or  not,  they 
act  so,  as  the  contents  of  our  strainers  attest  I  have  often- 
times fancied  that  a  natoralist  conid  scarcely  find  a  more 
fayorable  opportunity  to  secure  a  rare  and  curious  collection  of 
beetleSy  and  spiders,  and  flies,  and  other  insects,  than  by  be- 
speaking the  creatures  that  we  fish  out  of  our  strainersi — 
and  then  the  sticks  and  straws,  the  leaves,  the  clay,  the  dust — 
all  of  which  are  nothing  when  compared  with  the  nameless 
horrors  that  belong  only  in  the  bam-yard;  and  all  these  after 
the  milk  has  been  strained  at  home.  Am  I  coloring?  Or  am 
I  not  rather  calling  to  your  mind  experiences  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  times  repeated  ?  And  then  the  filthy  hands  of  care- 
lees  milkers,  and  the  unspeakably  nasty  habits  of  some  of  them 
in  milking,  we  do  not  see  but  the  results  of  such  things  we 
do  see  in  the  foul-smelling  whey,  in  injured  curd,  in  bad  fla- 
yored  cheese.  I  know  of  dairies — and  they  are  considered  by 
no  means  as  unusually  objectionable — ^but  rather  the  contrary, 
where  the  family  does  not  pretend  to  draw  milk  from  the 
faotory-can  for  household  use.  They  do  not  consider  it,  they 
know  that  it  is  not^  fit  to  use.  It  will  be  difficult  thoroughly  to 
remedy  this  evil,  but  it  is  high  time  that  we,  as  an  association 
and  as  individuals,  set  our  faces  as  flint  against  this  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  those  who  furnish  milk  to  us.  We  need  not 
grope  our  way  in  the  dark  feeling  after  hidden  and  unknown 
causes  of  bad  flavor,  when  we  have  so  prolific  and  so  apparent 
an  one  before  our  eye&  And  we  may  rest  assured  that  we  can 
never  secure  dean  flavored  cheese  until  this  wrong  is  righted. 

2.  Diseased  Milk.  In  many  cases  cheese-makers  are  sorely 
puzded  and  troubled  with  a  curd  acting  strangely  and  unac- 
countably, and  which,  despite  their  best  efforts,  only  resulting 
in  an  almost  worthless  cheese.  The  diffiulty  is  caused  by  un- 
healthy milk,  which  some'^patron  has  sent  in,  either  accidentally 
or  intentionally.    It  is  not  always  easy  to  remedy  this  eviL 

3.  Oows  sometimes  eat  objectionable  weeds,  and  a  bad  flavor 
^  is  imparted  to  the  milk,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to  the  cheese. 
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Especially  daring  severe  drought,  when  pasturing  affords  insuf- 
ficient sustenance,  they  are  apt  to  resort  to  leaves  and  shrubs 
that  ordinarily  they  leave  untouched. 

4.  Cows  in  being  driven  from  the  pasture  are  too  often  chased 
by  dogs,  or  are  otherwise  over-driven,  and  the  milk  is  thereby 
rendered  feverish,  heated  and  unnatural  And  in  the  same 
connection  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  practice  of  scold- 
ing and  knocking  the  cows  about  by  incompetent  and  brutal 
milkers,  is  not  only  an  act  of  cruelty  towards  these  kind  and 
docile  animals,  and  very  bad  pelioy,  pecuniarily  to  the  dairyman, 
but  it  also  adds  its  mite  towards  the  injury  of  the  milk. 

5.  Failure  to  remove  natural  heat  from  the  milk.  On  this 
point  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion,  but  I  confess  that  I 
every  year  become  more  strongly  convinced  that  cheese  made 
from  milk  from  which  the  animal  warmth  has  not  been  removed 
will  invariably  be  out  of  flavor.  Where  cheese  is  made  once 
daily,  the  evening's  milk  is  sufficiently  cooled.  But  the  morn- 
ing's milk  is  not  Take  an  instance  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a 
dairy  of  thirty  cows  situated  two  miles  from  the  factory.  By 
six  or  half-past  six  o'clock,  at  the  latest,  of  a  July  morning,  the 
oows  are  milked  and  sent  into  the  pasture.  The  milk  is  strained 
into  the  can  or  cans  standing  upon  their  usual  block,  and  the 
cover  has  been  carefuly  put  over  it  They  keep  out  some  dust 
and  leaves,  and  also  keep  in  the  animal  heat  and  any  bad 
odors  arising  from  foul  milk'ng,  a  portion  of  which  might  es- 
cape if  the  air  had  free  access  to  the  milk.  The  morning  is  hot 
and  sultry,  and  the  sun  has  long  since  hinted  that  the  day  will 
be  fiery.  Meantime  the  mOk-team,  which  began  to  gather  its 
load  a  mOe  or  two  back,  comes  tardily  along,  and  by  8  o'clock, 
after  standing  in  the  hot  sunshine  nearly  two  honrs,  our  can 
sets  out  on  its  pilgrimage  to  the  factory.  Frequent  halts  are 
made  to  put  other  cans  upon  the  wagon,  so  that  nine  o'clock 
oomee  before  thismilkcan  be  poured  into  the  vats.  Place  your 
hand  upon  the  cans  at  such  a  time  and  you  will  find  them  un- 
comfortably warm— even  hoi  Now  here  we  have  a  large  body 
of  milk,  the  natural  temperature  of  which  is  90^,  which  has 

20 
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been  closely  confined  in  the  can  since  the  milking  was  com- 
pleted, and  which  has  been  three  hours  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  burning  sun.  Now  what  do  we  do  with  this  milk?  Do  we 
oaiefolly  strain  it  and  reduce  its  temperature  to  60^,  or  there- 
aboutsf  Not  at  alL  At  best  we  run  it  into  a  yat  of  nighVs 
milk  which  may  stand  at  65^.  lulling  this  yat  from  our  load 
of  heated  milk,  the  mass  will  be  found  to  stand  at  72''  to  75^ 
temperature.  This  is  too  warm,  but  good  cheese  may  result 
from  ii  But  our  heated  milk  rarely  can  be  put  directly  into 
^odlmilk.  It  is  a  hurrying  season  of  the  yeaiy-the  Tats  are  al- 
most orerflowed  with  milk — ^the  weather  is  warm,  and  things 
must  be  driTcn  or  we  shall  haye  sour  cheese.  Therefore  the 
heat  is  applied  to  a  yat  whidi  contains  as  yet  nothing  but 
night's  milk,  but  is  about  to  be  filled.  As  milk  is  added  the 
temperature  of  the  morning's  milk,  aided  by  the  heat  now  be- 
ing applied,  is  constantly  increasing  the  warmth  of  the  entire 
mass,  so  that  when  our  load  of  heated  milk  is  ready  to  be 
poured  in,  the  milk  already  in  the  yat  stands  at  70^  to  75^. 
The  natural  heat  of  our  load  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
illled  yat  to  80''  or  84^  and,  behold,  the  time  to  apply  the  cd- 
•oring  and  the  rennet  has  fully  come,  and  no  delay  occurs  in  any 
part  of  the  process,  tor  presently  our  curd  has  **  come,"  it  is 
•cooked  and  is  ready  for  the  pres& 

Now,  fellow  cheese-makers,  what  kind  of  cheese  will  HSb 
'deydop  into  after  standing  upon  our  ranges  through  one  or 
two  hot  summer  months?  And  do  not  such  cases,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  occur  daily  in  nearly  all  our  factories?  If,  then, 
we  are  agreed  that  the  effects  of  making  cheese  from  heated 
•milk  are  pernicious,  let  us  set  about  disooyering  and  applying 
the  remedies.  I  haye  none  to  suggest  that  are  at  all  suffideni 
Onehasbeenmentioned  tomeby  Mr.  Oreene,  of  Borne,  which, 
if  feasible^  would  help  us  greatly.  Let  each  farmer  proyide 
himself  with  a  shallow  tank  of  tin-— large  or  small,  as  the  size 
of  the  dairy  require&  This  to  be  floated  upon  water,  with 
which  our  dairy  farms  are  usually  supplied.  Into  this  tank  the 
imilk^would  be  strained,  and  a  dipper  used  to  assist  the  water 
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in  remoTiog  the  animal  heat;  and  here  the  milk  might  be  kept 
cmtil  the  team  is  ready  to  start  for  the  factory.  Then,  too, 
aome  temporary  awning  or  protection  from  the  snn's  rays, 
whQe  the  cans  of  milk  are  on  the  road,  might  easily  be  resorted 
to  on  warm  mornings.  It  is  also  well  to  adopt  a  role  at  the 
iactory  to  continne  the  current  of  cold  water  aronnd  the  yat  of 
milk  np  to  the  time  that  it  is  filled,  and  never  to  apply  the  heat 
nntil  all  the  milk  is  in  the  vat  that  is  to  be  pnt  in.  My  own 
views  on  this  matter  receiyed  strong  confirmation  during  a  visit 
to  some  of  the  factories  in  Canada,  in  October.  There  the  fact 
that  good  water  is  an  essential  point  to  insure  a  successful 
cheese-factory,  has  been  largely  overlooked.  Consequently 
cheese  is  made  twice  daily.  Of  course,  neither  the  evening's 
nor  the  morning's  milk  is  properly  cooled,  and  as  a  result,  their 
cheese,  generally  speaking,  was  much  out  of  flavor.  I  know  of 
«imilar  experiences  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

6.  Impure  annatto.  In  considering  the  causes  which  induce 
bad  flavor  in  cheese,  we  sometimes  are  apt  to  place  little 
thought  upon  the  influence  which  impure  coloriog  has  upon  it. 
The  list  of  articles  used  in  the  adulteration  of  annatto  is  surely 
sufficiently  formidable  to  account  for  the  badness  of  many  a 
«heeee  that,  except  in  flavor,  may  be  unexceptionable.  And 
such  is  now  the  large  demand  for  annatto,  and  so  little  of  the 
strictlypure  and  good  is  brought  to  our  ports,  that  very  many 
of  our  factories  are  compelled  to  use  second  and  third  qualities, 
which,  I  suppose,  are  never  pure. 

7.  Bad  rennets.  Here  again  no  argument  is  needed  to  con- 
vince you  of  the  fact  that  immen9e  mischief  is  yearly  done  in 
the  use  of  poor  and  tainted  rennets  by  our  cheese-makers.  In 
{heir  very  best  state,  rennets  are  not  suggestive  of  attar  of  ro- 
•ses  for  sweetness,  nor  of  white  lillies  for  purity.  A  substitute 
for  rennet,  that  shall  be  cleanly  and  of  uniform  streugth,  is 
what  we  most  need  in  cheese-making. 

It  is  appalling  and  sickening  to  think  of  the  numbers  and  the 
iearfnl  condition  of  immense  quantities  of  rennets  that  are  sent 
out  by  our  dty  butchers  and  4ised  in  onr  cheese-factories. 
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The  wonder  is  that  we  make  any  cheese  that  is  good  in  fla- 
Tor.  Again,  we  find  many  of  onr  factories  still  unproTided 
with  rennet-jars;  they  persist  in  using  wooden  vessels,  and  in 
these,  after  long  serrioe  and  in  warm  weather,  even  good 
rennets  will  taint,  especially  when  prepared  in  water. 

8.  Cards  insaffidently  cooked,  in  onr  warm  climate^  will 
almost  invariably  lose  their  sweet  flavor. 

9.  Onrds  too  lightly  salted  are  not  only  sore  to  be  objection- 
able, as  regards  porosity,  but  are  equally  sure  to  be  oat  of 
flavor. 

10.  Salting  card  while  yet  too  warm  and  too  damp;  and 

11.  Patting  cards  into  the  hoops  and  to  press  before  they 
are  properly  cooled. 

These  two  are  amoog  the  most  prolific  causes  of  bad  flavor 
in  American  factory  cheese.  I  will  not,  however,  detain  you  by 
enlarging  upon  this  point  HappUy  these  two  sources  of 
trouble,  are  of  all  those  mentioned,  the  most  easily  remedied. 

12.  Exposure  of  cheese  to  too  high  a  temperature  while 
coring.  Our  dry-houses  are  not  rightly  constructed.  In  sum- 
mer they  are  far  too  warm,  in  spring  and  fall  they  are  as  much 
too  cooL  A  cheese  thatisrightly  made,  is  pure  in  flavor,  andin- 
deed  quite  perfect  in  all  respects,  will  receive  injury  if  exposed 
to  the  summer  temperature  of  the  upper  rooms  oi  our  curing 
houses.  What  then  will  result  to  cheese  made  from  unclean 
milk,  from  diseased  milk,  from  milk  from  which  the  natoral 
heat  has  never  been  removed,  from  milk  poisoned  by  adulter- 
ated annatto,  or  by  tainted  rennets,  from  curds  not  folly 
cooked,  from  curds  saturated  with  whey  when  put  into  the 
hoop,  from  curds  insuffideotly  cooled  before  salting  and  press- 
ing? There  are  other  things  which  induce  bad  flavor:  fool 
cans  and  milking  utensils,  tainted  pails  and  unclean  surround- 
ings to  the  factory.  These  have  their  influence^  and  a  most 
balefol  influence  it  is  too. 
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CROSS-BREEDING  OP  SHEEP. 


[In  mj  BeportforlSeSy  an  artiole  on  the  <<  Oross-breeding  of 
"ELaneB,"  by  W.  0.  Spooner,  was  published.  In  that  artiole  Mr. 
Spooner  allnded  to  one  proTioosly  written  by  him,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agrioultural  Socieiy,  on  the 
<<GroB8-breeding  of  Sheep."  Believing  that  this  artiole  may  be 
read  with  advantage  by  the  farmers  of  Michigan,  it  is  herewith 
appended:] 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  natural  laws  by  which  the 
preservation  of  animal  species  is  eflfected  are  involved  in  con- 
siderable  mystery,  and  though  the  subject  is  well  worthy  the 
attention  and  study  of  the  practical  man  as  well  as  of  the  physi- 
<dogist^  experience  is  yet  fraught  with  so  much  contrariety  that 
attempts  to  lay  down  any  certain  guide  on  it  have  for  the  most 
part  been  received  with  considerable  distrust  No  sooner  does 
the  inquirer  imagine  that  he  has  discovered  some  particular 
principle  which  obtains  universally,  than  he  is  met  by  circum- 
stances which  apparently  upset  his  previous  conclusions.  The 
maxim  **like  begets  like,"  for  example,  is  a  rule  having  very 
extensive  sway,  yet,  as  propagation  is  the  work  of  two  parents, 
the  respective  influences  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  a  matter 
involving  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  and  prevents 
anything  like  a  certain  conclusion  being  arrived  at  We  can- 
not do  better  than  consider,  on  the  very  threshold  of  our  sub- 
ject, the  respective  influence  of  either  parent;  for  on  this  the 
merits  of  pure  or  cross-breeding  must  principally  depend. 
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The  most  probable  sappoeition  is,  that  propagation  is  done  bj 
halves,  each  parent  giviog  to  the  oflbpring  the  shape  of  one- 
half  of  the  body.  Thos  the  back,  loins,  hind-quarters,  general 
shape,  skin,  and  size,  follow  one  parent;  and  the  fore-quarters, 
head,  vital  and  nervous  system,  the  other;  and  vre  may  go  so 
far  as  to  add,  that  the  former  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  go 
with  the  male  parent,  and  the  latter  with  the  female.  A  eox- 
roboration  of  this  fact  is  fottnd  in  the  common  system  of 
putting  an  ordinary  mare  to  a  thorough-bred  horse;  not  only 
does  the  head  of  the  ofbpring  resemble  the  dam,  but  the  fore- 
legs likewise,  and  thus  it  is  fortunately  the  case  that  the  too 
frequently  faulty  and  tottering  legs  of  the  sire  are  not  repro- 
duced in  the  foal,  whilst  the  foil  thighs  and  hind-qxuurters 
which  belong  to  the  blood-horse  are  generally  given  to  the 
oflBq>ring.  There  is,  however,  a  minoriiy  of  cases  in  which  the 
opposite  result  obtains.  That  size  is  governed  more  by  the 
male  parent,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  showing;  familiar 
examples  may  be  found  in  the  ofbpring  of  the  pony-mare  and 
the  fall-sized  horse,  "which  considerably  exceed  the  dam  in  size. 
Again,  in  the  first  cross  between  the  small  indigenous  ewe  and 
the  large  ram  of  another  improved  breed — ^the  ofEspring  is 
found  to  i^proach  in  size  and  shape  very  much  to  the  ram. 
The  mule  oflBspring  of  the  mare  also  very  much  resembles  both 
in  size  and  appearance  its  donkey  sire. 

These  are  familiar  examples  of  the  preponderating  influence 
of  the  male  parent,  so  far  as  the  external  form  is  considered. 
To  show,  however,  that  size  and  height  do  not  invariably  fol- 
low the  male,  we  need  go  no  further  for  illustration  than  the 
human  subject  How  often  do  we  find  that  in  the  by  no  means 
infrequent  case  of  the  union  of  a  tall  man  with  a  short  woman, 
the  result  in  some  instances  is  that  all  the  children  are  tall  and 
in  others  all  shorty  or  sometimes  that  some  of  the  family  are 
short  and  others  talL  Within  our  own  knowledge,  in  one  case, 
where  the  father  was  taU  and  the  mother  short,  the  children^ 
six  in  number,  are  all  talL  In  another  instance,  the  father 
being  short  and  the  mother  tall,  the  children,  seven  in  number. 
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are  nil  of  lofty  statore.  In  a  third  inBtanoe,  the  mother  being 
tall  and  the  father  short,  the  greater  portion  of  the  family  are 
short  Snoh  facts  as  these  are  snfScient  to  prove  that  height 
or  growth  does  not  exoInsiTely  follow  either  the  one  parent  or 
the  other.  Although  this  is  the  case,  it  is  also  a  striking  fact 
that  the  union  of  tall  and  short  parents  rarely,  if  ever,  pro* 
duces  ofEspring  of  a  medium  size — ^midway,  as  it  were,  be* 
tween  the  two  parenta  Thus  in  the  breeding  of  animals,  if 
the  object  be  to  modify  certain  defects,  by  using  a  male  or 
fomale  in  which  such  defects  may  not  exists  we  cannot  prodae» 
ibis  desired  alteration;  or  rather,  it  cannot  be  equally  produced 
in  all  the  o£bpring^  but  can  only  be  attained  by  weeding  ooii 
those  in  wh<Mn  the  objectionable  points  are  repeated.  We  are^ 
bowever,  of  opinion  that^  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  height 
in  the  human  subject,  and  the  size  and  conUmr  in  animals,  is 
influenced  muoh  more  by  the  male  than  the  female  parent;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  constitution,  the  chesty  and  vital 
organs,  and  the  forehand  generally,  more  frequently  follow  the 
femala 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  the  more  because  on  it  binges 
the  difficulty  of  effecting  certain  improvements  in  breeding  by 
means  of  crossing,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  establish- 
ing anew  breed  by  such  means.  So  great  is  this  difficulty  that 
many  breeders,  finding  their  attempts  at  such  improvements  so 
frequently  baffled,  or  observing  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  prac- 
tice of  others,  ding  with  superstitious  tenacity  to  the  doctrine 
of  purity  of  bloody  believing  it  to  be  the  Ark  in  which  alone 
true  safeiy  is  to  be  found. 

Now,  pure  breeding,  whid^  when  carried  to  an  excess,  is  called 
in-and-in  breeding,  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvan- 
tages. Its  friends  observe  with  great  force,  that  when  we  have 
in  breeding  reached  great  excellence,  it  is  folly  to  risk  the  loss 
of  such  excellence  by  means  of  crossiDg;  and  the  more  so  as 
the  defects  of  a  parent  may  disappear  in  a  first  or  second,  and 
re-appear  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation;  "  breeding  back/'  as  it 
is  commonly  termed.    A  friend  of  the  writer's,  Mr.  John  Clark, 
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of  Lookerly^  a  strenaooa  adyooate  of  pore  breeding,  obserreB 
that  a  correspondent  in  Soffolk  informs  him,  that  he  had  seen  the 
cross  tried  between  the  old  Norfolk  and  Down  sheep,  and  the 
first  cross  was  admirable,  bat  they  soon  became  dispropor- 
tioned  and  unsightly;  also  the  Down  and  Leicester  in  some 
midland  counties  figured  for  a  time,  and  then  for  the  same 
reasons  were  given  up,  and  such  he  thinks  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  New  Oxfords,  or  the  mixture  of  the  Cotswold  and  the 
Down.  He  adds,  that  for  the  last  four  years  he  has  used  rams 
from  the  cross  with  Down  ewes,  and  the  offspring  answered 
Ids  purpose  torfaUinff  lambs,  but  one  lamb  in  ten  presents 
unmistakable  evidence  of  its  mongrel  origin. 

Again,  it  is  urged  that  great  excellences  can  only  be  perpetu- 
ated  by  union  with  similar  excellences,  and  beyond  all  this  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  advantage  from  an  unstained  lin- 
eage—from the  very  possession  of  breed,  as  it  is  designated. 
The  objectors  to  tn-and-tn  breeding  urge,  that  by  so  doing  we 
engender  weakness  of  constitution,  diminution  of  size,  heredi- 
tary diseases,  and  also  a  tendency  to  barrenness;  but  it  is 
argued  in  reply  to  such  objections,  that  they  occur  from  want 
of  su£Scient  care  in  weeding  out  defective  animals,  whether  as 
respects  constitution  or  size.  It  is  a  well-established  fact^  that 
in  the  human  subject  too  dose  a£Snity,  such  as  the  intermar- 
riage' of  cousins,  tends  to  mental  diseases  and  consumption; 
and  we  can  readily  imagine  that  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
such  diseases  in  a  family,  this  tendency  must  be  greatly  increased 
by  intermarrying  with  a  member  of  the  same  family.  Animals 
not  being  subject  to  mental  diseases,  tiie  observation  does  not 
apply  to  them  with  the  same  force,  but  it  is  true  in  a  lesser 
degree.  At  the  same  time,  unless  the  choice  is  extremely  con- 
fined, most  of  the  evils  of  pure  breeding  can  be  avoided  by 
careful  selection  and  vigorous  weeding.  Examples  of  pure 
breeding  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  admired  race-horse,  the  first- 
dass  Short-horn,  and  the  South  Down  sheep ;  but  so  far  as  purity 
of  breed  alone  is  considered,  the  mountain  sheep  of  Walee^ 
the  highland  Scotch  cattle,  and  the  Shetland  or  Welch,  are 
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equally  pore;  but  whilst  the  latter  haye  been  propagated  with- 
out care  or  attention^  the  former  have  by  careful  selection  and 
Tigorous  weeding,  been  considerably  enhanced  in  value.  A 
striking  example  of  long-continued  pure-breediog  is  afforded 
by  the  Leicester  flock  of  Mr.  Valentine  Barford,  of  Fosoote 
near  Towcester,  who  has  the  pedigrees  of  his  sheep  from  the 
days  of  Bakewell  in  1783  to  the  present  time,  and  since  1810  he 
has  bred  entirely  from  his  own  flock,  sire  and  dam,  without  an 
interchaDge  of  male  or  female  from  any  other  flock.  He  ob- 
serves, "  that  his  flock  being  bred  from  the  nearest  affinities — 
oommonly  called  in-and-in  breeding— has  not  experienced  any 
of  the  ill  effects  ascribed  to  the  practice."  His  flodc  is 
remarkably  healthy,  and  his  rams  successfcil,  but  his  sheep  are 

Let  us  pause  for  a  few  minutes  to  consider  what  oonstituteB 
breeds  or  rather  what  is  meant  by  high  breeding.  We  shall  find 
that  it  refers  to  very  different  desiderata  in  different  breeda  In 
{he  thorough-bred  horse  it  signifies  a  very  high  development  of 
the  musoolar  and  nervous  systems,  accompanied  by  such  ma- 
chanioal  structure  as  when  united  with  it  constitutes  the  highest 
manifestation  of  speed  and  endurance.  In  the  ox,  however,  it 
implies  very  different  qualities,  viz:  early  and  rapid  growth — 
the  development  of  flesh  or  muscle  on  the  parts  most  prized 
for  food — a  disposition  to  lay  on  fat;  these,  with  the  possession 
of  the  smallest  amount  of  bone  consistent  vnth  strength  and 
health,  are  the  prindpal  characteristics  of  a  well-bred  animal* 
Instead  of  the  highly-nervous  temperament  of  the  race-horse, 
we  have  here  a  quiet,  lazy  disposition;  in  fact^  a  lymphatic  tem- 
perament^ by  the  influence  of  whidi  the  digestive  organs  reign 
supreme,  and  convert  for  the  public  benefit  a  given  quantity  of 
food  into  the  utmost  amount  of  flesh  and  fat  The  same  ob- 
servations apply  with  equal  force  to  the  sheep,  and  in  a  still 
stronger  degree  to  the  hog.  A  well-bred  pig  is  the  incarnation 
of  everything  indolent  and  lethargic,  and  the  very  antipodes  of 
that  high  organization  and  nervous  development  which  belong 

to  a  high-bred  horse.    Examples  of  pure  breeding  are  probably 
21 
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to  be  found  in  greater  perfection  in  cattle  than  in  sheep.  The 
Dewm  and  Hertford  cattle  have  descended  through  many  gen- 
erations in  nnbroken  lines,  and  owe  the  perfection  which  they 
haTe  attained  to  careful  selection.  The  Short-horns,  although 
considerably  more  modem  in  tiieir  origin,  and  moulded  into 
their  present  form  by  a  series  of  successful  crosses,  have  yet 
been  preserved  pure  with  even  more  rigorous  care  than  the 
other  breeds  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  solid  frame  and 
great  feeding  properties  of  the  Herefords— the  quality  oi  beef 
and  richness  of  cream,  as  well  as  working  properties  of  the 
Devons,  are  well  known  and  generally  appreciated;  and  yet 
these  qualities  are  insufficient  to  resist  successfully  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Short-horns,  whose  early  maturiiy  and  disposition 
to  lay  on  both  flesh  and  fat^  joined  with  fair  milking  properties^ 
are  such  that  they  outnumber  both  the  other  breeds  combined. 
As,  howeyer,  the  leading  purpose  for  which  a  breed  of  cattle  is 
kept  is  generally  well  defined,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  the 
dairy,  or  for  that  and  early  fatting,  or  simply  for  beef  or  for 
working  as  well,  and,  as  each  <rf  these  purposes  can  be  well  at- 
tained by  keeping  a  pure  breed,  there  is  not  the  same  tempta- 
tion or  inducement  to  cross,  which  is  often  experienced  in  sheep 
fiumiog,  in  order  to  insure  specific  advantages  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  attained. 

This  being  the  case,  we  may  most  advantageously  devote  our 
remainiug  space  to  the  practice  of  crossing,  as  illustrated  in 
sheep-breeding.  We  may  start,  then,  with  this  principle,  that 
to  cross  for  crossing  sake  is  decidedly  wrong;  that,  unless  some 
Specific  purpose  is  sought  for  by  crossing,  it  is  far  better  to  cul- 
tivate a  pure  breed.  The  country  is,  indeed,  under  great  obli- 
gations to  those  gentlemen  who  carefully  preserve  their  breed 
intact,  and  endeavor  to  improve  it  by  weeding  and  selecticm. 
We  can  readily  excuse  their  prejudices,  if  they  have  any,  and 
have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  their  creed.  Let  theirs  be  the 
office  to  preserve  our  fountains  pure  and  undefiled,  and  to 
supply  others  vrith  the  best  sources  of  improvement  by  crossing. 
And  we  do  not  confine  our  praise  to  those  merely  who,  keeping 
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in  the  high  road  of  fafihion,  have  sacoeeded  in  Becnring,  both 
by  prizes  and  prices^  a  fall  and  sofficient  reward  for  ibeir  labors, 
bat  would  award  it  to  those  also  who«  keeping  perhaps  in  the 
second  rank,  have  yet  supplied  their  neighbors  and  the  pnbUc 
with  Talnable  pore-bred  sheep  at  moderate  prices. 

History  fails  to  sapply  us  with  the  origin  of  oor  yarioos 
breeds  of  sheep;  but  we  doubt  not  that,  for  many  centuries 
after  the  time  of  the  Bomans  in  this  country,  certain  distinct 
breeds  were  perpetuated,  with  little  improTcment  and  little 
change.  The  progenitors  of  the  present  South  Down  or  Sus- 
sex breed,  inferior  as  they  were  to  their  descendants,  ranged 
probably,  in  the  days  of  the  Bomans,  oyer  the  South  Down 
hills;  whilst  another  breed,  now  happily  extinct,  occupied  for 
the  most  part  the  hills  and  downs  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire. 
A  large,  bony,  narrow,  but  active  sheep,  with  large  head. 
Soman  nose,  and  long  curly  horns,  high  in  the  withers  and 
sharp  in  the  spine,  but  yet  the  largest  short-wooled  breed  in 
existence,  were  the  denizens  of  these  counties  during  the  last 
century. 

In  Wiltshire,  although  they  remained  as  a  pure  breed  much 
longer  than  in  Hampshire,  yet,  as  far  as  can  be  learnt,  they 
were  supplanted  by  the  South  Down,  whose  superior  qualities 
displaced  the  old  Wiltshire  altogether;  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  instances  in  which  they  were  crossed,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  them  out  by  using  again  and  again  the  Sussex 
ram.  Mr.  James  Bawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  near  Wilton,  whose 
large  practical  experience  both  as  sheep-breeder  and  land-agent, 
stamps  his  authority  with  considerable  weight,  observes  in 
reply  to  the  author's  inquiry:  "The  last  flock  of  this  breed 
(old  Wiltshire)  disappeared  about  the  year  1819,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  South  Down  commenced  late  in  the  last  century. 
In  many  cases  South  Down  ewes  as  well  as  rams  were  brought 
out  of  Sussex  to  replace  the  homed  flocks,  but  in  numerous 
instances  the  two  breeds  of  sheep  were  crossed,  and  by  the 
eonianued  use  of  the  South  Down  ram,  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  homed  breed  were  merged  in  the  Downs.    The  cause  of 
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the  Tery  rapid  sabstitation  of  the  Down  for  the  Old  WiltBlure, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  endosurea  of 
common  fields  which  then  took  place.  The  stordy-homed 
wether  was  thoroughly  competent  to  take  care  of  himself  when 
the  system  of  feeding  in  common  prevailed,  but  when  each 
farmer  could  keep  his  flock  separate,  an  animal  of  superior 
quality  was  preferred." 

In  Hampshire,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  same  sheep  pre- 
Tailed  and  were  valued  for  their  hardihood,  and  their  powers 
of  traveling  far,  and  folding  hard — ^properties  so  valuable  when 
the  fertility  of  the  light  soils  was  mainly  kept  np  by  these 
nseful  manure-carriers — ^these  sheep  were  extensively  crossed. 
Previous  to  the  dose  of  the  last  century,  the  Sonth  Down  sheq^ 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  careful  sdection,  and  the  name 
of  the  late  Mr.  Ellman  was  well  known  for  his  eminent  services 
in  bringing  out  and  improving  the  latent  qualities  of  this  valna* 
ble  breed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
sheep-breeders  of  North  Hampshire  began  to  bestir  themsdvea^ 
and  a  few  enterprising  fiirmers  procured  some  rams  from  Sus- 
sex, of  the  Sonth  Down  breed.  Finding  the  experiment 
successful,  it  was  repeated  again  and  again,  care  being  taken  to 
sdect  the  largest^  coarsest  and  blacker-faced  rams,  which  it  was 
thought  would  suit  the  coarse  sheep  with  which  they  had  to 
amalgamate.  How  many  crosses  vrith  the  pure  Sussex  were 
used  we  cannot  ascertain,  but  enough  materially  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  breed,  to  cause  the  horns  to  disappear,  and  to 
change  the  color  of  the  face  from  white  to  black;  and  with 
these  changes,  to  impart  a  more  compact  frame,  a  broader 
back,  rounder  barrel,  shorter  legs,  and  superior  quality  alto- 
gether, and  yet  preserving  the  hardiness  and  the  disposition  to 
make  early  growth,  which  the  original  flock  no  doubt  possessed, 
and  with  it  the  large  heads  and  Boman  noses,  which  form  so 
distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  the  Hampshire  Downs,  and 
which  are  unquestionably  derived  from  the  original  breed. 
Ind^-ed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  inspect  a  drawing  oi  the  original 
Hampshire  or  Wiltshire  eheep,  to  become  thoroughly  satisfied 
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t8  to  the  Bonroe  from  whence  it  derived  the  colossal  head  which 
some  fifteen  years  since  was  regarded  as,  I  will  not  say  an 
ornament,  but  an  indispensable  appendage  of  the  breed.  Uni- 
formity of  color  is  also  a  great  point  with  most  Hampshire 
breeders,  with  what  amotmt  of  advantage  we  cannot  say,  but 
black  tips  to  the  ears  as  well  as  black  faces  are  deemed  essen- 
tial, and  any  crossing  with  speckled-fai  ed  sheep,  such  as  the 
Shropshire,  is  in  consequence  viewed  with  dislike. 

It  was  not  ontil  the  Wiltshire  sheep-breeders  began  to  pro- 
dace  some  large  bat  more  symmetrical  animals,  that  the  Hamp- 
shire men  began  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  heads,  without  losing  the  characteristics 
of  the  breed.    By  attention  and  careful  selection  this  has  been 
accomplished,  and  we  have  now  a  breed  of  sheep  which  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  present  system  of  fatting  off  at  much 
earlier  tkf^es  than  formerly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  as  tegs  and 
two-teeth  sheep.    It  is  certainly  not  owing  to  any  aristocratic 
patronage  that  the  Hampshire  sheep  have  forced  their  way  into 
public  estimation.    They  have  neither  been  upheld  by  agricul- 
tural societies  or  agricultural  writers,  nor  have  they  been 
launched  into  public  favor  as  winners  of  prizes;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  been  laughed  at,  criticised,  and  condemned ;  and  yet 
they  have  not  only  held  their  own,  but  have  spread  far  and 
near,  so  that  the  county  in  South  England  where  none  are  to 
be  found,  is  probably  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.    The 
Hampshire  sheep  may,  therefore,  be  instanced  as  an  example  of 
successful  crossing,  and  as  a  proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  the 
male  parent,  in  changing,  in  very  few  generations,  the  character 
of  the  original,  and  yet  retaining  some  of  its  good  qualities, 
thus  forming  a  breed  more  intrinsically  valuable  than  either 
source  from  whence  it  is  derived.    It  has  been  truly  said  that 
the  pubUc  is  wise  though  composed  of  fools;  and  undoubtedly, 
when  the  pocket  is  concerned,  the  decision  of  the  public  is,  for 
the  most  part,  correct     Thus  at  the  various  autumnal  fairs 
large  lambs  are  in  the  greatest  request,  and  command  the  high- 
est prices,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  procf  that  with  a  given 
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amoant  of  food  they  make  a  greater  quantify  of  mattoiL  It 
was  found,  indeed,  by  lir.  Lawes,  in  his  oareful  and  Taloable 
experimentSy  that  the  Hampshire  sheep,  although  they  were 
sorpassed  by  the  Cotswold,  yet  exoeeded  the  South  Down  in  the 
amount  of  mutton  raised  from  a  given  weight  of  food  The 
greater  economy  of  fatting  a  young  over  an  old  animal  may  be 
readily  explained  by  the  fact,  that  whilst  the  latter  increases  in 
fat  alone,  the  fonner  does  so  both  in  flesh,  fat  and  bone,  and 
thus  the  latter  can  assimilate  a  greater  amount  of  the  nutri- 
tious properties  of  the  food,  and  is  consequently  a  more  profit- 
able feeder. 

We  hare  no  reason  to  suppose  that  after  a  few  generations 
the  Hampshire  breeders  continued  to  use  the  Sussex  rams;  as 
soon  as  the  horns  were  gone,  to  which,  perhaps,  the  Berkshire 
Notts  contributed,  and  the  hc&  had  become  black,  they  em- 
ployed  their  own  cross-bred  rams  with  the  cross-bred  ewes.  It, 
then,  we  were  asked  what  original  blood  predominated  in  the 
Hampshire  sheep,  we  would  unquestionably  say  the  Sussex; 
but  if  the  further  question  were  put:  Is  the  present  breed  de- 
rived from  the  Sussex  and  the  original  Hampshire  alone?  we 
should  express  a  doubt  as  to  such  a  conclusion,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  consider  that  some  improved  Cotswold  blood  has  been 
infused.  Some  thirty  years  since  a  Hampshire  farmer  still  liv- 
ing (Mr.  John  Twynam)  used  the  improved  Cotswold  ram  with 
his  Hampshire  ewes,  and  the  first  cross  exhibited  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  preponderating  effect  of  the  male.  The  produce^ 
in  size,  general  appearance,  and  wool,  partook  far  more  of  the 
ram  than  of  the  ewe,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  most  valuable 
breed  had  been  obtained,  which,  with  the  increased  size,  and 
weight  of  fleece,  and  disposition  to  fatten  of  the  Cotswold, 
would  combine  the  hardiness  and  folding  capabilities  of  the 
Hampshire.  It  was  found,  however,  no  easy  task  to  perpetuate 
such  a  breed  after  the  first  cross — the  defects  of  the  one  parent 
or  the  other  would  appear  and  re-appear  in  the  second  and 
third  generation,  and  it  was  only  by  careful  weeding  that  any- 
thing like  uniformify  could  be  attained.    Mr.  E.  G.  Toung, 
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of  Broadehalky  Wilt»,  a  dose  obserrer  as  well  as  an  eioellent' 
farmer,  infonns  the  wriier  that  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  pur- 
diased  Mr.  Twynam's  rams  for  seyeral  years,  and  has,  he  oon- 
oeiyes,  derired  advantage  from  the  oross.  Mr.  Bawlence 
observes,  that  the  points  he  has  arrived  at  have  been  to  i^ro* 
duoe  an  animal  yielding  at  an  early  age  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  mutton  and  wool,  which  he  considers  the  sine  qua 
non  of  sheep  breeding;  and  he  adds,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  enormously  increased  production  which  has  within  the  last 
few  years  been  obtained  by  keeping  this  object  steadily  in  view. 
Whilst  he  highly  appreciates  the  high-bred  South  Down,  he  is 
convinced  that  the  present  system  of  farming  demands  a  larger 
description  of  sheep,  and  one  which  will  produce  a  heavy 
weight  of  wool  at  an  earlier  age,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure 
whether  a  cross  with  the  Cotswold  would  not  produce  a  more 
profitable  animal  The  absurd  fashion  of  drafting  good  sheep, 
if  they  have  not  black  faces  and  ears,  tends  to  retard  the  im- 
provement  of  the  carcass.  After  some  few  years  a  change  of 
&rm  and  other  causes  led  to  a  discontinuance  of  the  experi- 
ment^ yet  many  of  the  cross-bred  rams  were  sold  and  let  to 
sheep-breeders  both  in  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire;  and  although 
after  dipping  once  or  twice  into  this  breed  they  then  ceased  to 
do  so,  yet  they  have  continued  breeding  from  descendants  of 
the  cross,  and  thus,  in  veiy  many  of  the  Hampshire  and  the 
Wiltshire  flocks,  there  is  still  some  improved  Cotswold,  and, 
consequently,  Leicester  blood.'*'  Probably  an  increase  of  wool 
has  thus  been  obtained.  Some  say  that  on  the  borders  of  Berk- 
shire the  Berkshire  Nott  was  also  used,  and  others  contend, 
although  without  proof,  that  a  dip  of  the  Leicester  has  been 
infused.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that»  although 
for  some  years  past  the  Hampshire  sheep  have,  for  the  most 

^l  ii,  we  beU«Tt,  generally  aoknowledged  that  the  Cotswold  iheep  have  heen  improved  bj 
enmm  ttom  the  Lelceeter  ram;  and  althoogh  the  origin  of  the  latter  is  inTolved  in  some  <*- 
aeorltj,  yet  it  Is  generally  supposed  that  Bakewell,  the  foonder,  whilst  ho  nsed  the  origins 
Leioaster  or  the  long-wooled  breed,  which  prevailed  mostly  in  the  midland  coonties,  as  his 
fbondatlon,  crossed  them  with  Tarioos  other  breeds  nntll  he  snooeeded  in  establishing  the 
■vperlorlty  of  exceflenoe  which  he  afterwards  soo^  to  maintain  by  para  exdnslTe  breeding. 
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part,  been  kept  pare,  yet  they  have  been  Tery  extendYely 
Grossed  with  other  breeds  before  this  period. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  let  Mr.  Twynam  speak  for  himself 
on  a  matter  on  which  he  has  bestowed  considerable  attention 
daring  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  In  a  paper  he  has 
recently  read  before  a  Farmers'  Clab — after  some  obser- 
Tations  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Cotswold,  the  Leicester^ 
the  Sonth  Down,  and  the  Old  Wiltshire,  or  Hampshire,  from 
all  which  soarces  the  present  breed  is  derived — he  states  his 
idea  was  to  blend  these  various  breeds  together,  which  he  did 
by  asing  the  improved  Cotswold  ram  (Cotswold  and  Leicester) 
with  the  Hampshire  Down  ewe.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of 
ibe  cross,  he  observes, — "  I  have  the  written  documents  of  the 
feeder  of  one  hundred  tegs  sold  in  1836,  the  wool  and  carcasses 
from  which  returned  4002."  By  using  this  cross  an  earlier  ma- 
turity is  gained  than  by  either  breed  separately.  He  observes: 
— <«Tbe  Leicester  and  Cotswold  will  become  large,  heavy  and 
fat  on  the  outside,  but  not  inwardly,  as  yearlings;  very  few 
Downs  will  at  that  age  be  sufficiently  advanced  for  slaughtering, 
from  their  known  disposition  to  arrive  more  slowly  at  matu- 
rity." What^  then,  is  wanted  is  young  sheep,  large,  heavy,  and 
well  furnished  at  a  year  or  fourteen  months  old,  and  this  object 
is  attained  by  the  cross,  as  the  testimony  of  the  butchers  who 
bought  the  sheep  will  show.    He  cootinues, — 

**  You  must  have  observed  an  immense  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  Hampshire  sheep  generally  within  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  year<i — an  increase  of  size,  a  heavier  fleece  of 
a  longer  staple,  with  a  kindlier  touch,  evidenciog  a  greater  apti- 
tude to  fatten.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  this  fact 
frequenUy  since  I  have  ceased  to  be  a  breeder.  How  has  this 
altered  character  been  obtained  ?  Can  we  recognize  none  of 
the  Cotswold  fleece  or  his  more  symmetrical  proportions? 
And,  when  I  teU  you  that,  in  the  years  1835-36  and  subsequent 
years  I  sold  very  many  half-bred  rams,  not  ouly  into  Hamp- 
shire Down  flocks  generally,  but  into  those  of  six  or  eight  of 
our  first  ram-breeders  whose  names  are  at  this  day  to  be  seen 
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npon  my  books;  when  you  must  be  aware  that  these  breeders 
are  in  the  constant  annual  habit  of  selling  one  to  another  in 
this  and  adjoining  counties;  I  trust  I  may  without  presumption, 
lay  some  Uttle  claim  to  having  supplied  a  portion  of  the  mate- 
rial from  which  our  present  flookmasters  have  worked  up  a 
better  and  more  valuable  fabric/' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that^  whilst  the  system  we  have  detailed 
has  been  followed  in  Hampshire,  a  very  different  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  the  neighboring  county  of  Wiltshire.  Here  the 
same  large,  flat-sided,  uncouth  homed  sheep,  whose  ancestors 
were  its  denizens  in  the  days  of  the  Bomans,  ranged  over  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  and,  indeed,  retained  possession  some  years 
later  than  in  Hampshira  They  at  length  succumbed  to  the 
superior  quahficationa  of  the  Sussex  Downs  which  gradually 
displaced  them,  not  by  crossing  them  out  so  much  as  by  being 
substituted  in  their  place,  and  thus  the  imported  Sussex  became 
the  West-Country  Down.  At  length  a  laiger  sheep  and  particu- 
larly a  larger  lamb  was  demanded,  and  then  the  Wiltshire  breed- 
ers procured  rams  from  Hampshire  and  greatly  improved  their 
flocks  in  size,  and  secured  larger  lambs.  Beginning  with  Sussex 
ewes,  they  have  increased  the  size  of  the  frame  without  mate- 
rially CDlarging  the  heads,  and  thus  a  very  valuable  breed  of 
sheep  has  been  formed,  the  Wiltshire  Down,  whose  more  per- 
fect symmetry  frequently  enables  their  owners  to  wrest  the 
prize  from  the  Hampshire  men,  and  to  cause  the  latter,  by  the 
rivalry  thus  induced,  to  improve  the  symmetry  of  their  sheep 
by  careful  selection.  The  Wiltshire  Down  breeders,  therefore, 
began  with  the  Sussex  ewe,  and  crossed  with  the  Hampshire 
ram,  whilst  the  Hampshire  breeders  used  the  original  homed 
ewe  and  the  Sussex  ram.  The  latter,  therefore,  have  less  of  the 
South  Down  than  the  former,  and,  though  of  greater  size  and 
producing  somewhat  larger  lambs,  have  less  symmetry. 

lir.  Bawlence,  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  informs  the 
writer: 

''The  original  flock  from  which  my  present  sheep  are  chiefly 

descended,  was  of  the  Sussex  breed  and  of  moderate  quality. 
22 
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I  oommtnMd  by  draftiog  all  the  small  and  delicate  ewee^  and 
the  remainder  were  oroaaed  with  rams  of  the  Hampshire  breed. 
I  bred  from  fheir  produce  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then  had 
another  cross  with  the  Hampshire,  still  continaing  to  cnll  detee- 
tiveewes.  After  I  had  obtained  considerable  siae  from  the 
infosion  of  the  Hampshire  blood,  I  had  recourse  to  some  rams 
bred  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  of  Chaddleworth,  Berks,  which  were 
the  produce  of  the  biggest  and  strongest  Hampshire  ewes  by  a 
sheep  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb'a  I  use  my  own  rams,  and  I  also 
frequently  purchase  a  few  of  the  best  Hampshire  ewes  I  can 
get,  put  my  own  sheep  to  them  and  use  their  lambs.  I  also 
put  a  sheep  of  Mr.  Humphrey's  to  some  of  the  best  of  my 
ewes,  and  select  rams  from  their  produce,  thus  getting  fresh 
blood  without  making  an  entire  cross." 

Our  account  of  the  Hampshire  sheep  would  be  by  no  means 
complete,  unless  we  notice  the  sheep  of  Mr.  William  Humphrey, 
of  Ash  Oak,  near  Wantage,  Berks,  specimens  from  whose  flook 
haTe  so  frequently  been  prise- winners,  and  their  serrices  gen- 
erally adcnowledged  by  other  improrers. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  in  a  communication  to  the  writer,  has  fdr- 
nished  the  following  interesting  history  <rf  his  sheep,  iriiioh 
shows  that,  although  they  may  be  correctly  designated  the  Im- 
proved Hampshire  Downs,  they  are  yet  8ui  generis  and  distinct 
from  any  others,  and  may  be  considered  pecnliarly.his  own: 

**  About  twenty-fiye  years  since,  in  forming  my  flock,  I  pur^ 
chased  the  best  Hampshire  or  West-Gountry  Down  ewes  I 
could  meet  with;  some  of  them  I  obtained  from  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Budd,  Mr.  William  Pain,  Mr.  Digweed,  and  other  eminent 
breeders,  giTing  408.  when  ordinary  ewes  were  making  83i.  to 
848.,  using  the  best  rams  I  could  get  of  the  same  kind  until  the 
Oxford  show  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Sodely.  On  eTamining 
the  different  breeds  exhibited  there,  I  found  the  Cotswolds  were 
beautifol  in  form  and  of  great  size;  and,  on  making  inquiries 
as  to  how  they  were  brought  to  such  perfection,  I  was  informed 
that  a  Leicester  ram  was  coupled  to  some  of  the  largest  Oots- 
wold  ewes,  and  the  most  robust  of  the  produce  were  selected 
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for  VM.    The  thought  then  struck  me  that  my  best  plan  would 
be  to  obtain  a  first-rate  Sussex  Down  sheep  to  put  to  my  larger 
Hampshire  Down  ewe,  both  being  of  the  short-wooled  breed. 
I  thus  determined  to  try  and  improye  the  quality  and  form  of 
my  sheep,  still  retaining  the  size  and  hardihood  so  necessaiy  for 
our  dirty  low  lands  and  cold  exposed  hills.    With  this  object  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  to  send  me  one  of  his  best  sheep, 
and  he  sent  me  a  shearling  by  his  favorite  sheep  Babraham, 
which  made  some  good  stock  out  of  my  large  ewes.     I  went 
down  the  next  two  years,  and  selected  for  myself;  but  the 
stock  did  not  suit  my  taste  as  well  as  the  one  he  sent  me,  andl 
did  not  use  them.    I  then  commissioned  him  to  send  me  his 
sheep  which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  Liverpool;  and  from 
these  two  sheep,  the  first  and  the  last,  by  marking  the  lambs  of 
each  tribe  as  they  fall,  then  coupling  them  together  at  the  third 
and  fourth  generation,  my  pres^it  fiock  was  made.  Not  having 
used  any  ottier  blood  on  the  male  side  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I  found  some  difSculty  at  firsts  when  putting  the  first- 
produce  ram  to  the  first-produce  ewe,  the  lambs  coming  too 
small  to  suit  my  customers.    To  obviate  this  difficulty  I  drafted 
out  the  finest  and  smallest-bred  ewes,  replacing  them  with  the 
largest  Hampshire  Down  ewes  I  could  meet  with  that  suited  my 
fiinoy;  still  continuing  to  use  the  most  masculine  and  robust  of 
my  rams  to  keep  up  my  size.    Some  of  my  friends  advised  me 
to  use  a  large  coarse  sheep  to  these  small  ewes  to  remedy  the 
defect;  but  the  larger  ewe  seemed  to  me  the  better  way,  and 
that  course  I  pursued.    I  got  rid  of  my  smallest  ewes,  and  re- 
placed them  with  large  ones,  which  gave  me  what  I  thought  to 
be  an  advantage — ^the  using  no  male  animal  but  of  my  own 
blood,  the  pedigree  of  which  I  am  now  acquainted  with  for 
more  than  twenty  years.    It  has  succeeded  hitherto  beyond 
what  I  could  have  expected.    My  object  has  been  to  produce  a 
Down  sheep  of  large  size  with  good  quality  of  flesh,  and  pos- 
sessing sufficient  strength  and  hardiness  to  retain  its  condition 
while  exposed  in  rough  and  bad  weather  to  consume  the  root 
crops  on  our  cold,  dirty  hills.     Independently  of  the  value  of 
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the  Hampshire  or  West-Coontrj  Downs  in  an  agricnltaral 
point  of  Tiew  for  saoh  localities  as  ours,  they  produoe  when 
danghteredy  a  valuable  carcass  of  mutton,  giving  the  consumer 
a  good  proportion  of  flesh  to  the  hi,  which  is  a  point  that 
may  be  too  much  lost  sight  ol  I  will,  in  proof  of  it^  relate  an 
instance  which  a  gentleman  told  me  the  other  day.  When  re- 
siding in  another  county  he  sent  to  his  butcher  for  3  ft&  of 
mutton.  The  fat  seemed  so  much  out  of  proportion  to  the 
lean,  that  he  had  the  curiofdty  to  weigh  the  lean.  JLfter  care- 
fully cutting  it  out,  he  found  it  to  weigh  }  lb.,  or  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole.  This  anecdote  indicates  to  those  who  are 
attempting  by  crosses  to  establish  a  new  breed,  or  to  improve 
an  old  one,  the  importance  of  producing  an  animal  in  which 
the  fle^  forms  a  due  and  sufficient  proportion  of  the  whole." 

In  Dorsetshire  the  same  system  has  been  pursued  as  in  Wilt- 
shire, although  more  recently  and  to  much  less  extent 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  the  Wiltshire  system  of 
crossing  has  been  followed  with  still  greater  latitude.  The 
object  being  to  secure  size  without  coarseness,  the  rams  of  the 
Hampshire  as  well  as  the  Sussex  are  each  used,  as  the  fancy 
of  the  breeder  may  direct.  In  one  flock,  well  known  to  the 
writer,  of  good  repute — so  much  so,  that  an  annual  sale  of 
rams  and  ram  lambs  takes  place,  and  for  several  years  past  has 
been  very  successful — the  owner  whose  flock  was  originally 
South  Down,  has  increased  the  size  of  his  sheep  by  means  of 
the  Hampshire  ram,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Sussex  from  time  to  time  to  counteract  as  he  says,  any  ten- 
dency to  sourness,  and  also  uses  the  choicest  of  his  own  breed 
as  welL  Here  is  an  evident  cross,  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  with  great  success,  as  the  high  price  realized  by  the 
sale  of  fat  tegs  sufficiently  testifies.  Other  breeders  in  this 
county  adhere  firmly  to  the  South  Down,  which  they  seek  to 
improve  by  using  first-class  rams;  and  the  superior  quality 
of  their  fleece,  as  compared  with  the  Hampshire,  forms  no 
small  part  of  their  motives  for  so  doing.  Some  years  since 
the  South  Down  sheep  in  Dorsetshire  received  a  cross  from 
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the  Deyon  or  BamptoD  Nott,  a  large  loog-wooled  sheep,  but  with 
a  good  disposition  to  fatten.  The  cross  was  approved  of,  and 
the  prodace  were  nsed  by  other  flock-masters,  which  circum- 
stance has  perhaps  rendered  the  Dorsetshire  South  Down 
somewhat  larger  than  the  Sussex. 

The  Doraei  framed  sheep,  so  valuable  for  their  early  lambs,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  since  reigned  supreme  over  the  Dorsetshire 
Downs.  They  were  then  in  many  instances  supplanted  by  the 
Sussex,  which  were  found  better  suited  for  folding,  and  were 
more  esteemed  for  their  mutton.  Crossing  was  tried  in  many 
instances,  but  although  the  half-bred  lamb  from  the  Dorset  ewe 
was  and  still  is  in  great  request  for  early  lamb,  ^et  the  breeds 
did  not  assimilate  well;  they  were,  as  a  flock,  inferior  to  their 
parents,  and  were  consequently  discontinued;  and  whilst  the 
Dorset  held  their  own  in  the  west^  the  South  Down  took  their 
place  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  of  late  years  have^ 
in  many  instances,  been  crossed  by  the  Hampshire  rauL 

The  Dorset  homed  sheep  is,  however,  a  much  superior 
animal  to  the  old  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.  Shorter  on  the 
«Iegs,  with  a  more  compact  frame  and  a  rounder  barrel,  this 
sheep,  besides  its  peculiar  value  for  the  production  of  early 
lamb  and  its  remarkably  proliflc  qualities,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  for  its  feeding  propertie&  It  is  not  unusual  for  these 
sheep — as  well  as  the  kindred  though  somewhat  larger  Somer- 
setshire— to  be  brought  into  market  in  March  and  Aprils 
together  with  their  lambs  and  sometimes  pairs  of  lambs,  all  fit 
for  the  butcher  at  the  same  time.  The  Dorsetshire  and  Somer- 
setshire sheep  are  raised  on  tolerably  good  land,  where  they  have 
been  preserved  pure  and  improved  by  selection.'*'  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  put  the  ewes  that  are  intended  to  be  sold  to  the 
South  Down  ram,  which  improves  the  quality  and  fatting  pre- 
disposition of  the  lamb,  and  the  ewes  are  usually  sold  at  the 
Hampshire  October  fairs,  by  which  time  they  are  very  forward 

^Tbe  Donetsbtre  llocki  hare  of  lata  jeart  been  croeaed  and  improTid  bj  tba  larger  Somar 
aeta.  ao  that  pore  flocka  of  the  former  are  now  rare,  and  the  distinction  of  the  two  breads  bf 
the  eolor  of  the  Boaa  has  almoat  disappeared. 
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in  kmb.  The  ba yen  of  the  ewm,  alihongh  the  lunial  oastom 
k  to  sdl  off  the  ewe  and  lamb  the  following  spring,  aometimes 
keep  a  poridoii  of  the  ewes  another  year,  patting  them  again 
to  a  Uaok-faoed  ram.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  ewes  are  not 
only  exceedingly  prolific  and  rarely  have  any  mishap  in  yean- 
ing their  lambs,  bat  will  carry  on  all  the  functions  of  maternity 
whilst  almost  fat  themselyee.  In  Soath  Hampshire,  which  is 
celebrated  far  the  excellent  qaality  of  its  early  lamb,  this 
qratem  is  carried  oat  to  perfection,  particularly  with  the  Som- 
Sffsetshire  ewe.  The  drawback  to  this  teeed  ol  sheep,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Hampshire  and  South  Down,  is  the  longer 
period  required  for  their  maturity,  the  richer  food  required, 
and  the  somewhat  inferior  character  both  of  the  mutton  and 
the  wool 

To  return,  however,  to  our  proper  subject,  we  may  obserre 
that  Tarions  attempts  were  made  some  years  since,  to  introduce 
the  Merino  blood,  with  the  idea  that  great  benefit  would  be  de- 
nted from  the  increased  quantity  and  the  superior  fineness  of 
the  wool;  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  carcass  of  the  South  Down 
and  the  wool  of  the  Merino  could  be  onited  in  the  same  animal,« 
the  acm^  of  sheep-breeding  would  be  attained.  It  was  found, 
howeyer,  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  was  not  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  the  want  of  early  maturity  and  feeding  properties; 
and  at  length,  after  many  trials,  the  Merinos  disappeared  by 
the  continued  ose  of  other  rama  It  is  Tcry  possible,  however, 
that  they  have  left  behind  them  some  improyement  of  the 
fleece,  for  it  is  equally  difficult  in  breeding  to  get  rid  of  ayirtue 
and  to  wash  oat  a  stain.  We  haye  confined  our  examples 
of  cross-breeding  pretty  mnoh  to  the  breeds  of  our  own 
locality,  but  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  other  counties  haye 
also  some  noble  specimens  of  cross-bred  sheep.  Shropshire  is 
celebrated  for  its  breed  of  sheep,  and  onder  the  new  regula- 
tions they  compete  yery  successfully  at  our  annaal  shows.  At 
the  Chester  meeting  they  beat  the  Hampshire  Down  as  old 
sheep,  but  in  their  turn  were  conquered  by  the  latter  in  the 
youDger  classes.    They  present  themselyes  to  our  notice  in  a 
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mora  compact  farm;  thougli  Bhorter,  ibej  are  wider,  broader 
on  the  back  and  deeper  through  the  heart 

This  breed  was  first  brought  into  national  repute  at  the 
Shrewsbury  meeting  in  1845,  when  it  was  wisely  held  that  it 
was  no  longer  desirable  to  confine  the  honors  of  the  Society  to 
a  few  particular  breeds.  The  new  class  <<  Short-wools  not 
South  Downsy**  brought  into  competition  with  each  other,  the 
Hampshire,  the  Shropshire,  and  the  West-Country  Down  or 
Wiltdiire;  and  thus,  although  the  labors  of  the  judges  were 
rendwed  somewhat  onerous,  yet  much  good  was  eibcted,  ajid 
the  public  have  greatly  appreciated  and  promoted  the  Taxious 
breeds  so  brought  into  notice. 

The  Shropshire  originally  sprang  from  a  breed  called  the 
Horfe  Common  sheep,  and  owe  most  of  their  great  and  im- 
IHTOTed  qualities  to  careful  selection.  We  imagine  they  would 
make  a  yery  good  cross  with  the  Hampshire  Down,  and  might 
somewhat  improve  the  carcass  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  wool  in  the  flocks  of  those  breeders 
who  do  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  color  of  the 
fiftoe. 

The  Shropshire  speckled-faced  sheep  is  undoubtedly  a  cross- 
bred animal,  and  indeed  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  per- 
fection that  can  be  derived  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  various 
breeds.  At  a  late  meeting  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in  this  county, 
Mr.  J.  Meire  observed:  '<It  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that 
the  Shropshire  is  a  cross-bred  sheep;  the  original  breed  was 
homed,  and  the  first  attempt  at  improvement  was  to  get  rid  of 
these  inctmibranoes,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  effec- 
ted by  a  cross  of  the  SouthDown.  The  sheep  was  well  adapted 
for  the  Downs,  but  for  the  endosures  of  Shropshire  something 
more  docile  was  required,  consequently  recourse  was  had  to  the 
Leicester.''  The  crossing  and  re-crossing  at  length  gave  place 
to  the  practice  of  careful  selection,  and  thus  uniformity  was 
sought  for  and  attained,  and  the  present  superior  breed  was 
established.    It  is  now  held  that  no  further  cross  is  required. 
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The  Oxfordshire  Down  sheep  is  a  Tery  yaloable  breed,  origi- 
nating from  a  cross  between  the  improved  Cotswold  and  the 
Hampshire  or  West-Country  Down.  Their  size  being  less  than 
the  Cotswoldy  they  are  better  adapted  for  the  ordinary  manage- 
ment of  a  light  land  farm.  This  breed  is  yery  similar  to  that 
first  introduced  by  Mr.  Twynam,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  but  probably  the  South  Down  has  been  used  as  weU  as 
the  Hampshire  Down. 

Although  Mr.  Twynam  may  perhaps  have  a  claim  to  priority 
in  crossing  the  Hampshire  Down  ewe  with  the  Cotswold  ram, 
yet  from  yarious  causes,  and  probably  because  the  Hampshire 
hills  were  scarcely  adapted  for  such  large  sheep,  they  failed  to 
establish  themselyes  in  this  locality;  whilst  a  yery  fsw  years 
afterwards  a  similar  experiment  was  tried  in  Oxfordshire,  and, 
whether  from  a  milder  climate,  more  fertile  pasturage,  or  other 
causes,  the  result  was  a  complete  success. 

Mr.  S.  Druce,  of  Eynsham,  Oxon.,  fayors  the  writer  with  the 
following  short  commimication  on  the  subject: 

«<  The  foundation  of  this  class  of  sheep  was  begun  about  the 
year  1833  (see  yoL  xiy,  p.  211,*  of  the  Journal  of  the  R  A.  a 
E.},  by  using  a  well-made  and  neat  Cotswold  ram  with  Hamp- 
shire Down  ewes.  At  the  same  period  several  breeders  of 
sheep  in  this  neighborhood  also  tried  the  experiment;  conse- 
quently there  has  always  been  an  opportunity  of  getting  frsah 
blood  by  selecting  sheep  which  suited  di£ferent  flocks,  and 
thereby  maintaining  the  uniform  character  which  is  now 
established. 

**Ab  to  the  result  of  this  crossing,  I  would  refer  you  to  the 
names  of  the  following,  who  usually  exhibit  at  the  **  Smithfield 
dub  '*  Show,  yiz:  Messrs.  John  Hitohman,  Little  Milton,  Oxon.; 
WuL  Oillett,  Brize  Norton,  Witney,  Oxon.;  W.  Hobbs,  Minsey 

*  In  the  oommoniGaUon  referred  to,  Mr.  Draoe  gtrct  a  taUe,  Aowing  hit  idees  of  the  com- 
ptfaUre  Talne  of  the  difltoeot  hreeds  of  tbeeis  the  nsalt  of  which  is  In  Ikror  fxt  the  eroM- 
bfed.  He  ndde,  "With  ordinuy  ■kill  In  shfep-flumlng,  I  find  no  difflonltjr  In  keepinf  th» 
fbrm  and  else  of  the  animel,  u  It  eboald  be;  the  wool  of  a  valoable  qoalitj,  end  not  defldenl 
in  qotnUty;  and  I  maintain  that  the  good  qoalltlet  can  he  better  secored  bf  emptoyinff  the 
cron-tared  animali  on  both  aldaa  than  bj  oonflnlng  the  praoUoe  to  the  flrM  oro«.'' 
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Hampton,  Glonoesterahire;  A.  EdmnndSy  Long  worth,  Berks.; 
J.  B.  Twitchell,  WUby,  Northamptonshire;  0.  Howard,  Bidden- 
ham,  Bed&;  William  Hemming,  of  Oaldeoot,  near  Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  &a,  &o.  And  amongst  ram  breed- 
ers I  wonld  name  J.  Hitchman,  J.  Boberts,  C.  Gtillett,  W.  Oillett^ 
J.  Bryan,  His  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  H.  L.  Gaskell, 
Esq.,  H  Bamett,  Esq.,  all  in  this  neighborhood,  and  vho  offer 
sheep  by  auction  the  second  Wednesday  in  August  annually,  at 
Oxford." 

There  are  few  districts  in  England  in  which  some  adyantage 
has  not 'been  derived  from  the  cross  breeding  of  sheep.  Even 
the  little  mouniain  sheep  of  Wales  has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  ChewU  ram,  a  larger,  superior,  but  still  a  moimtain  sheep. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ohevoits  themselTes  have  been  improved 
lor  the  butcher  by  crosses  with  the  Leicester,  the  Ootswold, 
and  the  Down.  JThe  progeny  have  been  increased  in  size,  and 
fattened  more  readily.  This  breed  has  also  been  considerably 
improved  by  selection. 

The  Nack-faced  heath  breed,  too,  so  well  suited  to  mountain- 
ous districts  in  which  heath  abounds,  whilst  it  has  been  sup- 
planted in  certain  districts  by  the  Ghevoit,  has,  in  other  heathy 
localities,  displaced  the  latter.  Although  very  slow  in  reaching 
maturity,  the  mutton  is  much  esteemed;  and  the  lambs  from  a 
first  cross  with  a  Leicester  ram,  &tten  readily  when  removed  to 
more  favorable  pasturage  than  the  native  habitat  of  the  breed. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  cross-breeding  of  sheep  when  the  purpose  sought  for  is 
limited  to  the  first  cross  is  so  strong  that,  however  forcible  may 
be  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  pure  breeding  with  ref- 
erence to  stock  sheep,  they  sink  altogether  in  weight  when 
sheep  for  the  butcher  are  concerned.  We  have  noticed  the  ad- 
vantageous custom  of  crossing  the  Dorset  and  Somersetshire 
ewes  with  the  Down  ram,  thereby  improving  both  the  quality 
and  the  disposition  to  fatten  of  the  lambs,  whOst  the  early 
lambing  and  nursing  qualities  are  equally  secured. 
23 
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In  Norfolk  an  intelligent  and  experienced  correspondent  as- 
Bures  U8  that  cross  breeding  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
light  land  farmers,  and  that  the  crosses  most  esteemed  are  the 
bonth  Down  and  the  Hampshire  ewes  crossed  with  the  Leices- 
ter and  the  Cotswold  ram,  by  which  earlier  maturity  is  secured, 
together  with  an  increase  both  of  wool  and  mutton.  The  cross 
between  two  comparatiyely  pure  breeds  is  most  esteemed. 
Most  of  the  graziers  in  the  locality  of  the  writer  (Mr.  Coleman) 
■peak  strongly  in  favor  of  the  first  cross,  as  posseesmg  both  early 
maturity  and  a  propensity  to  fotten.  The  inoouTenience  of  the 
system  is  the  necessity  induced  either  of  selling  out  every  year, 
or  otherwise  of  keeping  up  a  pure  flock,  in  order  to  aflTord  ma» 
terials  for  crossing.  It  may  be  obserred  that  although  gener- 
ally, for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher,  a  ram  of  a  large  breed  is 
necessary,  this  is  not  essential  when  a  permanent  improyement 
is  sought  for;  improved  shape  and  superior  quality  often  follow 
the  ram  of  a  smaller  breed.  Many  owners  of  sheep,  whose 
flocks  were  originally  cross-bred,  declaim  very  forcibly  on  the 
evils  of  crossing  and  the  necessity  of  pure  breeding. 

We  cannot  do  better,  in  concluding  our  paper,  than  gather 
up  and  arrange  in  a  collected  form  the  various  points  of  our 
Bubject,  wMoh  appear  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  again 
presented  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  think,  therefore^ 
we  are  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusions: 

Isi  That  there  is  a  direct  pecuniary  advantage  in  judicioua 
oross-breediog;  that  increased  size,  a  disposition  to  fatten,  and 
early  maturity  are  thereby  induced. 

2d.  That  whilst  this  may  be  caused  for  the  most  part  by  the 
very  fact  of  crossing,  yet  it  is  principally  due  to  the  superior 
influence  of  the  male  over  the  size  and  external  appearance  of 
the  ofiG9pring;  so  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
butcher,  that  the  male  should  be  of  a  larger  frame  than  the 
female,  and  should  excel  in  those  peculiarities  we  are  desiroua 
of  reproducing.  Let  it  be  here,  however,  repeated  as  an  excep- 
tional truth,  that  though  as  a  rule  the  male  parent  influences 
mostly  the  size  and  external  form,  and  the  female  parent  th» 
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oonfititatioD,  general  health  and  yital  powers,  yet  the  opposite 
result  sometimes  takes  place. 

8d.  Certain  peculiarities  may  be  imparted  to  a  breed  by  a 
single  cros&  Thus,  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest  exhibit  char- 
acteristics of  bloody  although  it  is  many  years  since  a  thorough- 
bred horse  was  turned  into  the  forest  for  the  purpose.  So, 
likewise,  we  obserre  in  the  Hampshire  sheep  the  Boman  nose 
and  large  heads  which  formed  so  strong  a  feature  in  their  ma- 
ternal ancestors,  although  successiTe  crosses  of  the  South 
Down  were  employed  to  diange  the  character  of  the  breed. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  obsenrers,  that  when  a  female 
breeds  successiTely  from  sereral  different  males,  the  ofispring 
often  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first  male;  which  is  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  certain  impressions  made  on  the  imagina- 
tion or  nervous  system  of  the  female.  Although  this  is  some- 
times or  often  the  case,  we  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is  so 
frequent  as  to  be  considered  as  a  rule. 

4th.  Although  in  the  crossing  of  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  the 
butcher,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  males  of  a  larger 
breed,  provided  they  possess  a  disposition  to  fatten,  yet  in  such 
cases,  it  is  of  importance  that  the  pdvis  of  the  female  should 
be  inde  and  capacious,  so  that  no  injury  should  arise  in  lambing, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  size  of  the  heads  of  the  lambs. 
The  shape  of  the  ram's  head  should  be  studied  for  the  same 
reason.  In  crossing,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  new  breed,  the  size  of  the  male  must  give  way  to  other  more 
important  considerations;  although  it  will  still  be  desirable  to 
use  a  large  female  of  the  breed  which  we  seek  to  improve. 
Thus  the  South  Downs  have  vasUy  improved  the  larger  Hamp- 
ahires,  and  the  Leicester  the  huge  Lincolns  and  the  Cotswolds. 

6th.  Although  the  benefits  are  most  evident  in  the  first 
cross,  after  which  from  pairing  the  cross-bred  animals,  the 
defects  of  one  breed  or  the  other,  or  the  incongruities  of  both> 
are  perpetually  breaking  out,  yet,  unless  the  characteristics  and 
conformation  of  two  breeds  are  altogether  averse  to  each  other* 
nature  opposes  no  barrier  to  their  successful  admixture;  so 
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that,  in  oonrse  of  time,  by  the  aid  of  selection  and  careful 
weeding,  it  is  practicable  to  establish  a  new  breed  altogether. 
This,  in  fact,  has  been  the  history  of  onr  principal  breeds.  The 
Leicester  was  notoriously  a  cross  of  varioas  breeds  in  the  first 
instance,  although  the  sources  which  supplied  the  cross  is  a 
secret  buried  in  the  ^'tomb  of  the  Capulet&"  The  Cotswold 
has  been  crossed  and  improved  by  the  Leicester;  the  Lineohi, 
and  indeed  all  the  long-woded  breeds,  haye  been  similarly 
treated.  Most  of  the  mountain  breeds  have  receiyed  a  dash  of 
better  blood,  and  the  short-wooled  sheep  have  been  also  gen- 
erally so  serred.  The  Hampshire  and  the  present  Wiltshire 
Downs  have  been  extensiyely  crossed;  the  friends  of  the  Shrop- 
shire cannot  deny  the  **  soft  impeadmient;"  and  the  old  Uaok- 
laced  Norfolks  haye  been  pretty  well  crossed  out  altogether. 
The  Dorsets  and  Somersets  remain  pure  as  a  breed,  although 
they  are  continually  crossed  to  improve  their  lambs.  The 
South  Down  is  perhaps  one  of  the  purest  breeds  we  haye.  No 
one  asserts  that  the  immense  improvement  of  this  breed  by 
Ellman  was  due  to  any  crossing;  whether  the  increased  sice 
and  further  improvement  which  it  has  received  in  other  coun- 
ties have  been  effected  in  all  cases  without  a  cross  of  any  kind, 
may  be  in  the  minds  of  some  a  matter  of  doubt;  yet  it  is  only 
right  to  give  the  arraigned,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the 
contrary,  the  benefit  of  such  doubt,  and  consider  them  still  as 
pure  as  ever. 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  entirely  admit  either  of  the  an- 
tagonistic doctrines  held  by  the  rival  advocates  of  crossing 
and  pure  breediog.  The  public  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  exertions  of  either  party;  and  still  more  have  they 
respectively  reason  to  be  grateful  to  each  other.  We  have 
seen  that  Mr.  Humphrey  cheerfully  acknowledges  the  benefit 
he  derived  from  Mr.  Jonas  Webb's  rams.  Had  he  grudged 
the  expense  of  seeking  bis  improvements  from  such  a  renowned 
flock,  and  been  satisfied  with  inferior  rams,  he  would  not  have 
achieved  the  success  which  has  crowned  his  exertions.  So 
likewise  with  the  Oxfordshire  breed.    What  matters  it  whether 
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ibe  localities  occupied  by  these  sheep  were  diyided  between 
their  ancestral  breeds  or  occupied  as  now  by  their  cross-bred 
descendants;  the  public  is  benefited  by  hsTing  better  mutton 
than  the  Cotswold  alone  would  furnish,  and  more  valuable 
wool  than  the  Downs  could  supply;  whilst  the  breeders,  find- 
ing their  account  in  their  balance-sheet,  have  very  properly 
perpetuated  the  breed  which  has  paid  so  welL  Our  purpose 
has  been  to  hold  the  scales  fairly  between  both  systems,  having 
no  prejudices  to  serve.  Thus,  in  defending  the  system  of 
crossing  from  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged 
agaiDst  it,  we  have  no  wish  to  be  thought  forgetful  of  the 
merits  of  a  pure  breed;  on  the  contrary  we  would  instance  with 
pleasure  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  the  careful 
selections  which  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Merson,  of  Brinsworthy,  near 
North  Molton,  Devon,  has  brought  out  the  capabilities  of  the  lit- 
tle Ezmoor  sheep  to  an  amoimt  of  exceUenoe  which  no  inspector 
of  the  ordinary  breed  would  have  believed  them  capable  of 
attaining.  But  whilst  this  instance  proves  how  much  can  be 
done  by  careful  selection,  vigorous  weeding  and  pure  breeding, 
and  conveys  a  warning  to  any  rash  and  heedless  practitioner  of 
crossing,  yet,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  bar  against  the  system,  we 
deprive  by  anticipation  the  spirited  introducer  of  this  great 
improvement  of  the  fair  reward  for  his  labors  which  he  has  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining  from  the  proprietors  and 
improvers  of  other  moimtain-breeds. 

Although  the  term  mongrel  is  probably  correct  as  referring 
to  a  mixed  breed,  yet  as  it  is  generally  used  as  a  term  of  re- 
proadi,  it  should  not  be  fairly  applied  to  those  recognized 
breeds  which,  however  mixed  or  mongrel  might  have  been 
their  origin,  have  yet  by  vigilance  and  skill  become  in  the 
course  of  years  aknost  as  marked  and  vigorous  and  distinctive 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  itself,  whose  name  we  are  proud  to 
bear,  and  whose  mixed  ancestry  no  one  is  anxious  to  deny. 

Let  us  oondude  by  repeating  the  advice  that,  when  equal 
advantages  can  be  attained  by  keeping  a  pure  breed  of  sheep, 
such  pure  breed  should  unquestionably  be  preferred;  and  that, 
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although  oroflsiiig  for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher  may  be 
practiced  with  impunity,  and  even  with  adyantage,  yet  no  one 
should  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  breed, 
unless  be  has  dear  and  well-defined  "views  of  the  object  he 
seeks  to  accomplish,  and  has  duly  studied  the  principles  on 
which  it  can  be  carried  out,  and  is  determined  to  bestow  for 
the  space  of  half  a  lifetime  his  constant  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  discoveiy  and  removal  of  defects. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF    HAY-MAKING. 


THB  CHANGES  WHICH  TAKE   PLACE   IN   THE   FIELD   AND  IN 
THE   STACK. 


BT  DB.  AUOUBTUS    TOSLGKXB. 

If  grass  or  doyer  oould  be  made  into  hay  without  undergo- 
ing  any  change  in  composition^  the  hay,  when  made,  wonld  no 
doubt  be  found  as  valuable  as  the  green  food  from  which  it 
was  derived.  From  exposure  to  the  broiling  heat  of  the  sun 
on  a  hot  summer's  day,  cut  grass  or  dover  hardly  lose  any- 
thing else  but  water,  neither  do  their  constituents  imdergo  ma- 
terial alterations  if  the  grass  is  not  much  bruised,  and  the  dry- 
ing process  takes  place  with  sufficient  rapidity.  The  green  color, 
sweet  taste,  and  aromatic  smell  of  well-made  hay,  plainly  show 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  hay-makiog  is  not  always  or 
necessarily  attended  with  loss  of  nutritiye  matter.  I  am  aware, 
however,  that  many  practical  men  maintain  the  opinion  that 
grasses  and  doyer  are  less  nutritious  as  hay,  than  when  con- 
sumed green;  though  this  may  be  true  as  a  matter  of  fact  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  conceive  this  is  not  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, but,  if  it  were  always  practicable  to  resort  to  artificial 
means  of  dessication,  or  to  have  under  complete  control  the 
natural  drying  process  in  the  fidd,  no  material  loss  would  be 
experienced;  the  green  color  of  the  grass  would  be  preserved, 
nothing  but  water  would  escape,  and  all  the  solid  constituents 
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remain  behind,  in  much  the  same  state  of  combination  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  snccnlent  produce  of  our  grass-fields. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to  apply  artificial  drying 
processes  to  hay-making  on  a  large  scale,  and  I  question  much 
whether  in  ordinary  &rm  practice,  it  is  worth  while  seriously  to 
entertain  suggestions  for  drying  grass  by  artificial  heat,  dry 
currents  of  air,  or  the  combined  action  of  these  two  agents. 
The  special  question  whether  sewage  grass  grown  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  large  towns,  can  be  profitably  made  into 
hay  by  artificial  means,  remains  yet  to  be  solyed.  In  ordinary 
farm  practice  hay-making,  in  a  trying  season,  will  probably 
always  be  subject  to  more  or  less  of  waste  in  feeding  substan- 
ces; it  becomes  us,  therefore,  to  inquire  how  far  the  loss  can  be 
mitigated,  if  not  avoided.  To  this  end  it  will  be  useful  to  trace 
somewhat  in  detail,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury  which 
grass  sustains  in  hay-making,  since  hitherto  little  has  been 
done,  in  this  direction.    Such  losses  are  generally  traceable: 

1.  To  prolonged  showery  weather  after  the  grass  has  been 
cut,  so  that  it  ultimately  gets  wet  and  half-dried,  and  has  to  be 
moved  frequently  on  the  groimd  before  it  can  be  carted  and 
stacked. 

2.  To  bad  management  in  the  field  and  subsequent  heating 
in  the  stack. 

3.  To  the  mistake  of  cutting  the  produce  too  early  or  too 
late  in  the  season. 

Prognostications  of  the  weather  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
very  deceptive,  and  though  the  sun  may  be  shining  when  the 
grass  is  cut,  predictiona  as  to  the  continuance  of  fine  weather 
cannot  be  relied  upon.  Over  one  great  cause  of  the  loss,  the 
farmer  then  has  little  or  no  control;  it  is  not  s6,  however,  with 
the  two  remaining  causes;  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  inju- 
ries thus  done  to  hay  are  too  frequently  put  down  altogether  to 
bad  weather. 
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L — ^IJNFBOPinOUB  WEATHBB    DUBDCG  THE  HAT-HAEIHa  8BA80N. 

Grass  and  oloyer^  when  ready  to  be  oat  down,  contain  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sugar,  gnm,  mncilagey  albuminous,  and 
other  soluble  compounds,  which  are  all  liable  to  be  washed 
away  by  heavy  showers  of  rain.  As  long  as  grass  is  still  quite 
fresh,  rain  falling  upon  it  has  little  or  no  injurious  effect^  for, 
fortunately,  a  coating  of  waxy  or  &tty  matter  coyers  the  epi- 
dermis, and  wraps,  so  to  speak,  the  whole  vegetable  matter  in  a 
water-proof  mantle.  Bain  for  this  reason  may  fall  for  days 
on  newly-cut  grass,  without  doing  any  injury  to  it;  but  the 
case  is  very  different,  if  by  repeated  turnings,  the  crop  has  be- 
come more  or  less  bruised,  and  rain  then  descends  on  the  half- 
made  hay;  not  only  are  sugar,  gum,  and  other  soluble  matters 
then  liable  to  be  washed  out,  but  the  bruised  state  of  the 
plants,  admitting  at  least  a  partial  diffusion  of  the  various  eon- 
stituents  through  the  lacerated  cell- walls,  induces  fermentation, 
which  if  not  checked  at  once,  causes  further  loss.  During  fer- 
mentation, soluble  albumen  and  sugar  are  destroyed — ^two  of 
the  most  valuable  elements  of  nutrition.  In  showery  weather, 
grass  recently  cut  should  for  this  reason  not  be  turned  over 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  under  aU  circumstances 
it  is  desirable  to  handle  the  crop  as  lightly  as  possible,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  get  much  bruised.  That  the  loss  in  our 
hay  crop,  under  these  circumstances,  is  at  times  great,  scarcely 
admits  of  a  doubt,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  no 
experiments  on  record  which  exhibit  in  figures  their  exact 
amount  Instead  of  analytical  results,  I  am  able,  however,  to 
give  a  practical  illustration  from  the  u^e  of  some  clover  hay, 
which  was  made  in  very  wet  weather,  in  some  experiments 
tried  upon  sheep.  With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  practical 
feeding  value  of  several  articles  of  food,  I  supplied  weighed 
quantitiee  of  different  foods  to  six  pens  of  Ootswold  sheep, 
each  containing  four  animalfl.  To  one  of  the  pens  nothing  but 
this  clover  hay  out  into  chaff  was  given.  When  first  put  up 
far  experiment,  on  the  9th  of  November,  the  four  sheep  weighed 

respectively: 

24 
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»0.   1, 96 

•«    2, 101 

«  3, m 

*•   4, 93 

Together, S89| 

During  the  imat  fortnight  each  sheep  reoeiyed  1^  lb&  of  do- 
Ter  hay  chaff  per  day,  and  care  waa  also  taken  to  provide  freeh 
water. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight  the  four  sheep  were  pat  on  the 
weigh-bridge  and  then  weighed: 

No.  1, 95 

"  2, 100 

••  8, 981 

••  ^ 9U 

Tdgether, 886 

Finding  that  all  fonr  sheep  had  lost  in  weight,  I  gaye  them 
daring  the  next  fortnight^  2  lbs.  each,  per  day.  On  the  7th  of 
December  they  weighed: 

Lh. 

No.  1. 94 

"  2, 101 

"  8, 98 

•'   4, 88 

Together, 381 

Thas,  notwithstanding  the  larger  amoant  of  food,  the  sheep 
had  lost^  together,  4  lb&,  since  the  last  weighing. 

Knowing  that  the  doyer  hay  was  made  in  wet  weather, 
and  long  on.  the  groand  before  it  was  carted  and  stacked, 
and  haying  experimentally  foond  a  fair  allowance  insaffi- 
cient  to  support  the  liye  weight  of  one  sheep,  I  next 
gaye  them  as  much  of  the  same  hay  as  they  would  eat, 
and  instead  of  catting  the  cloyer  into  chaff  as  before,  sap- 
plied  it  as  taken  from  the  stack.  The  food  not  consumed 
was  weighed  back  each  day,  and  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  the  harder  and  less  palatable  stems  of  doyer.    From  the 
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8th  of  December  to  the  14th,  the  fonr  sheep  ate  78^  lbs.  of 
doTer;  in  the  next  week,  79  lbs.,  and  in  the  next,  76  lbs.,  then 
78^  Ib&;  from  the  4th  of  January  to  the  11th,  indnsiye,  they 
consomed  74  lbs.,  and  in  the  following  week,  64^  Ib&;  then 
again  78^  lbs.,  then  63^  lbs.,  and  in  the  last  experimental  fort- 
nighty  76^  lbs.  in  one  week,  and  63  Ib&  in  the  last 

The  periodical  weighings  of  the  fonr  sheep  are  incorporated 
in  the  following  table: 


Wan  FVT  UP  MB  ElWRUIMf. 

SHEEP. 

1 

Bw. 

1 
Bml 

Ibil 

1 
Ibil 

i4 

i 

]b& 

i 

Bm 

00 

106 

00 

87>i 

Loili,-. 

Giiii.fl 

ttM. 

Ha  1, 

M 
101 

98 

100 
00 

to 

08 

100 

08 

04K 
102)< 

85>i 

06 

106 

100 

8T 

Ha  X 

t4 

Ha  S, , 

^x 

Ha  4, 

•^H 

SWK 

883 

878K 

881 

887K 

88TK 

Totil,.8 

This  experiment  is  interesting  in  two  ways.  It  shows,  first, 
the  folly  of  supplying  animals  with  bad  hay  alone,  and  proves, 
secondly,  that  doyer  hay  can  get  deteriorated  by  rain,  long 
keeping  and  frequent  turnings  in  the  field,  to  such  an  extent  that 
any  amount  which  sheep  will  consume  is  barely  sufficient  to 
maintain  their  original  weight.  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  have 
shown  that  sheep  fed  upon  well-made  hay  alone  increase  in 
weight  The  experiment,  it  will  be  seen,  was  continued  for 
a  period  of  more  than  three  months,  and  the  weighings  done 
by  myself  in  person.  These  practical  results  illustrate  more 
forcibly  the  serious  injury  to  which  clover  is  subject  when  made 
into  hay  under  an  unfavorable  season,  than  any  analytical  data 
can  possibly  do.  Having,  however,  made  a  practical  analysis 
of  the  clover,  I  may  as  well  point  out  its  general  composition. 
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OOMFOSITIOH  OF  CLOTZB  HAT  nCJUBID  BT  BAIN  ASD  BiDLT  XADX. 

Dried  at  Sir  rUir. 

Molftiire, 20.46  

*Nltrogeooofl  orgsoic  matter, 8.60  10.69 

KoD-Ditrogeooofl  SQbstaoces, 64.27  80.79 

Minerml  matter,  (aab,) 6.78  8.62 

100.00  100.00 

•Octohrfncnttwun, 1.36  1.71 

I  regret  that  I  did  not  determine  at  the  time  the  percentage 
of  woody  fibre,  nor  the  amonnt  of  matters  soluble  in  water. 
However,  the  comparison  of  the  preceding  analysis  with  that  of 
well-made  doyer  hay,  sufficiently  indicates  the  yery  inferior 
character  of  the  doyer  employed  in  the  feeding  experiment& 

On  an  ayerage  good  doyer  hay  contains: 

Moiftore, 16.60 

^Nitrogenons  solMtaoees, 16.81 

Noo-Ditrogeooofl  labftaoces, 60.00 

Mloeral  matter,  (asb,) 7.69 

100.00 
•CoaUiniBc  nilrccn, 2.M 

Although  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  food  does  not  afford  in- 
yariably  the  means  of  determining  with  anything  like  accuracy,  its 
relatiye  feeding  yalue,  in  the  case  of  doyer  hay  a  yery  low  percent- 
age of  nitrogen  always  indicates  inferior  quality,  for  as  the  leayes 
and  more  succulent  portions  of  doyer  are  much  richer  in  nitro- 
gen than  its  hard  stems,  a  small  percentage  of  nitrogen  diows 
that  the  more  delicate,  brittle,  and  more  nutritious  leayes  haye 
been  wasted  to  a  great  extent^  in  the  process  of  hay-maUng. 
Oompared  with  good  doyer  hay,  the  injured  sample  contained 
little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-form- 
ing matters,  and  was  no  doubt  rich  in  indigestible  woody  fibre. 

n. — LOSS  BT  BAD  liANAGEMEMT  IN  THB  FIBLD,  AlID  8DBSBQUEMT  FER- 
MINTATION  IN  THB  STACK. 

Although  hay-making  is  a  simple  operation,  yet  experience 
and  judgment  are  required  to  dedde  when  to  cut  the  grass* 
when  to  handle  and  when  to  stack  the  hay.  I  haye  seen  farmers 
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spending  labor  in  taming  hay  on  overcast  days,  on  whioh  a 
dew-i>oint  hygrometer  showed  the  air  to  be  nearly  saturated 
with  moisture,  proving  that  evaporation  conld  not  possibly  take 
place  at  the  time,  and  rain  might  be  expected  at  any  moment 
In  snch  a  state  of  the  atmosphere  it  is  not  only  nsdess,  but 
positively  injorions,  to  knock  about  half-made  hay,  for  it  tends 
to  bruise  it  and  to  render  it  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
rain  of  whioh  the  barometer,  or  more  decidedly  the  hygrometer, 
has  given  previous  warning.  Frequent  turnings  of  half-made 
hay  should  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  case  of  clover,  when 
the  finer  and  more  nutritious  parts— the  heads  and  small 
leaves — are  particularly  liable  to  be  knocked  off  by  clumsy 
handling. 

It  is  farther  well-known  that  hay,  when  badly  made  in  the 
field,  loses  subsequently  in  the  stack  both  in  weight  and  in 
quality;  but  the  nature  of  the  changes  it  undergoes  when  it 
heats  or  ferments  in  the  stack  are  not  so  well  understood;  it 
may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  describe  them  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible.  Let  me  direct  attention  to  a  second  analysis  of  good 
clover  or  meadow  hay,  drawn  up  more  in  detail  by  Professor 
Way: 

▲YBBAGB  COMPOSmON  OF  CLOTBB  HAT. 

Dried  at  312*  lUir 

Moisture. 16.60  

Fatty  matters 3.18  8.18 

^Albomen  and  similar  nitrogeDOos  compoands^cflesti- 

formlog  matters,) 15.81  18.96 

Gam,  sugar,  macllage  and  carbon-bydrates,  readily 

convertible  into  sngar, 84.42  41.27 

iDdigesUbie  woody  fibre,  (oeUalose,) 22.47  26.95 

Mineral  matter,  (asb,) 7.52  9.01 

100.00  100.00 

•ConteiniogllUrotM^ 2.63  S.M 

The  preceding  analysis  represents  the  average  of  76  analyses 
of  clover,  and  a  few  other  plants  whioh  are  usuaUy  found 
amongst  clover  seeds.  Since  varieties  differ  much  amongst 
themselves,  corresponding  differences  in  composition  must  be 
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looked  for  in  dorer  hay,  according  as  one  q>eoie8  or  another 
prevailed  in  the  field  in  which  it  grew;  the  time  of  catting  will 
also  much  affect  the  resnlt  The  aboye  figures,  therefore,  admit 
Qolj  a  a^eral  application.  Glover  hay  generally  absorbs  and 
retains  a  Utttle  more  water  than  common  meadow  hay  under 
the  same  oiroomstancee,  and  when  in  good  condition  contains 
more  sngar,  gmn,  and  analogous  compounds  than  meadow  haj* 
from  which  it  is  chiefiy  distinguished  by  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  matters. 

Taking  the  mean  of  twenty-five  analyses  of  common  meadow 
hay,  we  obtain  the  following: 

AVKRAOB  OOMPOSmON  OF  MBADOW  HAT. 

Dried  at  flTKhK. 

IfoisUire, 14.61  

Wax  sod  foUy  matten, 2.66  2.99 

•Albameo  and  otber  nilrogeneoaa  compoaod8»  (flesh 

formiog  matters,) 8.44  9.88 

Sugar,  gam,  starch  and  similar  componods,  (respi- 
ratory sabstaoeee,) 41.07  48.09 

iDdigesUble  woody-fiber,  (ceUulose,) 27.16  81.80 

Mioeral  matter,  (ash,) 6.16  7.24 

100.00  100.00 

•OontaiiilnciiltnceD, 1.8S  1.5S 

Hay,  whether  produced  from  clover  or  natural  grasses^  evi- 
dently contains  a  good  deal  of  ready-formed  sugar  or  scduble 
organic  matter,  having  an  analogous  composition,  and  readily 
convertible  under  the  infiuenoe  of  ferments,  first  into  sugar,  and 
afterwards  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  These  constituents 
are  essential  elements  in  aU  liquids  and  moist  substances  capa- 
ble of  entering  into  fermentation.  No  less  essential  are  albu- 
men, gluten  and  other  nitrogeneous  compounds.  Some  of 
the  nitrogenous  matter  in  hay  occurs  in  a  soluble,  some  in  a 
condition  insoluble  in  water.  Soluble  albumen  and  all  albu- 
minous compounds  exposed  for  a  short  time  to  air  and  moist- 
ure, are  readily  transformed  into  ferments;  that  is  to  say, 
agents  that  play  the  same  part  as  yeast  in  setting  up  fermenta- 
tion in  sugary  compounds.    It  appears  that  when  a  vegetable 
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jnioe  ferments,  the  admission  of  the  air  is  necessary  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  change  which  then  goes  on,  eyen  if  the  air 
be  afterwards  exdnded*  Ferments  ahnost  invariably  contain 
the  germs  of  minute  fongi,  which  become  rapidly  deydoped  anci 
multiplied  in  the  measore  in  which  the  fermentation  proceeds. 
AlbmninoQS  compounds  that  haye  been  exposed  for  a  short  time 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  as  in  ordinary  ferments,  are  only  ca- 
pable of  acting  as  inducers  of  fermentation  when  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  This  explains  satisfactorily  why  hay  that  has 
been  subject  to  excessiye  fermentation  generally  is  very  innu- 
tritious^  such  a  great  loss  of  flesh-forming,  as  well  as  sugary 
constituents,  being  implied  by  fermentation. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fermentation  of 
sugar  has  been  given  by  liebig.  Ferments,  the  great  Qerman 
diemist  says,  being  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  have  their  con- 
stituent particles  in  a  state  of  motion,  and  by  communicating,, 
mechanically,  on  impulse  or  motion  to  the  particles  of  sugar^ 
destroy  the  balance  of  aflSnities,  to  which  its  existence  is  owing, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  a  new  balance  or  equilibrium  more  stable 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  elementary  partides  of  the 
sugar  being  disturbed  in  their  previous  arrangement,  group 
themsdves  according  to  their  individual  a£Bnities;  and  while 
th«  carbon  forms  on  one  side  a  compound  containing  all  the 
hydrogen  (dcohd)  it  yidds,  on  the  other  a  compound 
containing  the  greater  part  of  the  oxygen  (carbonic  add). 

Alcoholic  or  vinous  fermentation  may  thus  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  the  breaking-up  of  sugar  under  the  influence  of 
ferments,  and  the  reconstruction  of  constituent  dements  of 
sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add. 

Another  condition  favorable  to  fermentation  is  an  deva- 
ted  temperature.  If  the  thermometer  ranges  from  66^  to  80^ 
Fahr.,  fermentation  proceeds  with  rapidity,  whilst  at  a  lower 
temperature  it  goes  on  more  dowly,  and  is  stopped  altogether 
at82<>Fahr. 

In  the  absence  of  a  sufHdent  amount  of  water,  many  sub- 
stances otherwise  capable  of  entering  into  fermentation,  remain 
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apparently  unaltered  for  a  long  period.  Too  mnoh  or  too  little 
water  is  alike  nnfavorable  to  the  process.  If  one  part  of  sugar 
is  dissolved  in  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  and  yeast  is  addedi 
and  the  sugary  liquid  then  placed  in  a  warm  room,  no  fermen- 
tation takes  place,  although  three  of  the  essential  conditions 
haye  been  fulfilled.  Such  a  solution  will  require  to  be  diluted 
with  about  an  equal  weight  of  water,  in  order  to  set  up  aotiye 
fermentation.  On  the  other  hand,  sugar  dissolyed  in,  say  16  to 
20  parts  of  water,  after  the  addition  of  yeasty  either  ferments 
butyery  dowly,  or  rapidly  turns  acid  in  a  warm  place. 

These  facts  haye  a  direct  bearing  on  the  proper  oonseryation 
of  hay.  As  long  as  grass  and  doyer  are  still  quite  fresh,  the 
proportions  of  water  to  that  of  sugar  in  the  green  plants  are 
too  large  to  encourage  fermentation;  the  nitrogenous  constit- 
uents in  newly-cut  grass,  moreover,  only  become  ferments  after 
the  vitality  of  the  plant  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  vegetable 
cells  and  vessels  have  become  ruptured  by  partial  drying,  and 
their  contents  have  been  mingled  together. 

With  the  evaporation  of  v^ter,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the 
more  or  less  complete  destruction  of  the  living  organization  of 
the  plant)  the  conditions  become  more  favorable  for  active  fer- 
mentation. By  degrees  the  drying  crop  arrives  at  a  stage  when 
the  relative  proportion  of  sugar  and  of  the  remaining  moisture 
are  most  conducive  to  fermentation.  Should  the  weather  unfor- 
tunately turn  showery  at  that  stage  of  the  hay-making  process, 
and  the  air  become  saturated  for  many  days  and  weeks  together, 
the  half-made  hay  begins  to  ferment  already  in  the  field. 
When  this  takes  place  the  hay  loses  in  quality,  and  becomes 
much  more  liable  to  heat  afterwards  in  the  stack.  U^  on  the 
contrary,  fine  and  warm  weather  sets  in,  and  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds with  rapidity,  the  percentage  of  moisture  soon  sinks 
su£Bciently  low  to  prevent  altogether,  or  greatly  to  retard  fer- 
mentation. The  hay  remains  sweet,  and  shows  far  less  tendency 
to  heat  in  the  stack,  even  if  it  actually  contains  more  moisture* 
than  hay  made  in  unfavorable  weather.  The  more  quickly  hay 
can  be  made  in  the  field,  and  the  less  it  gets  bruised  or  loses 
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color  there,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  heat  in  the  stack.  However, 
mnch  hay  is  injured  when  it  is  quickly  made,  and  in  a  fine 
season;  it  looks  to  be  ready  before  it  is  so. 

HEATINO  IN  THE  STACK. 

If  dried  ever  so  carefully  in  the  field,  hay,  nevertheless,  heats 
to  some  extent  in  the  stack.  A  slight  fermentation  so  far  from 
being  injurious,  may  be  useful,  for  as  is  well  known,  peculiar 
aromatic  principles  are  thus  generated,  which  certainly  renders 
hay  more  palatable,  and  it  may  be,  more  nutritious.  As  long 
as  the  green  color  is  retained  there  is  no  danger  of  the  hay 
losing  in  quality,  but  if  the  heat  in  the  stack  becomes  so  intense 
and  continuous  as  to  turn  the  hay  decidedly  brown,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  considerable  loss  in  feeding  matter  is 
incurred. 

Some  feeders  of  stock  prefer  brown  hay  to  green,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  former  often  has  a  more  aromatic  smell 
and  a  more  savory  taste  than  the  latter.  Although  brown  hay 
is  much  relished  by  stock,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  put  up 
hay  so  wet  that  it  will  afterwards  turn  brown  in  the  stack;  for, 
as  I  shall  show  presently,  the  sugar  that  is  wasted  when  hay 
heats  and  turns  brown  in  the  stack,  appears  to  me  of  greater 
value  than  the  aromatic  savory  substances  which  are  generated 
by  that  process. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  brown 
hay  which  had  a  peculiarly  aromatic,  quite  fruity  flavor.  It 
tasted  decidedly  acid,  and  contained  scarcely  any  sugar,  but  a 
good  deal  of  mucilage,  soluble  brown  humus-like  compounds, 
•with  but  a  small  proportion  of  soluble  albuminous  matters. 
On  further  examination,  I  found  the  acid  in  the  hay  to  be 
acetic  acid.  The  hay  was  very  brittle,  dark  brown,  and  an 
analysis  gave  the  following  results: 

26 
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GOMPOfiinoir  OF  brown,  stbonoly-fbrmbmtbd  hay. 
General  CompoBiiian, 

Dried  tt  213*  Ffebr. 

MoSBtore, 18.3^  

Solable  organic  matters, 14 . 81  18. 13 

Solable  mloeral  matters, 3.98  4.8T 

loBOlable  organic  substances, 60.29  73.82 

Insoluble  mioeral  snbstaDces, 2 .59  8.18 

100.00  100.00 
Iktaiied  C&mposUian. 

Dried  at  sir  Friv. 

Moistnre, 18.33  

Fatty  matters, 1.70  2.08 

*8oiable  albaminoos  compoands, 1 .94.  2.37 

Macilage,  gom,  brown  extracU?e  mutters  and  tra- 
ces ofsngar, 9.24  11.81 

AceUcacld,.... 1.93  2.36 

DlgeeUble  fibre, 23.01  28.19 

flnsolable  albaminoos  compoands, 8 . 75  10.71 

Indigestible  woody  fibre  (cellalose), 28.53  34.93 

Solable  mioeral  sobstaoces, 3.98  4.87 

loeoloble  mineral  sabstaoces, 2.59  3.18 

100.00  100.00 

•OonUinlof  nitrocen, 81  .SI 

tOooUlBiog  nitrogen, 1.40  l.Tl 

• 

The  occorrenoe  of  a  considerable  amount  of  acetic  acid  in 
this  hay,  and  the  all  bat  complete  absence  of  sngar,  desenre  a 
special  notice.  Vinegar  manofactnrers  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  aU  sugary  substances  may  be  employed  for  tiie 
production  of  vinegar,  and  that  in  the  so-called  rapid  vinegar 
process  a  dilute  alchohoUc  liquid  in  the  presence  of  a  porous 
substance,  such  as  wood  shavings  or  chopped  straw,  or  under 
the  influence  of  a  ferment^  is  rapidly  transformed  into  vinegar. 
Scientific  chemists,  moreover,  have  pointed  out  the  relation 
which  exists  on  the  one  hand  between  sugar  and  alcohol,  and 
on  the  other  between  alcohol  and  acetic  acid — the  acid  of  vin- 
egar— showing  that  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  absorption  of 
oxyen;  in  other  words  that  acetic  add  results  from  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  dilute  alcohol.    It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  acetic 
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add  found  in  the  beayier  bay  was  produced  at  the  expense  of 
the  sugar  present  in  nnfermented  or  only  sUghtly-fermented 
hay. 

Subsequently  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  rick  of 
doTer  hay,  whidi  became  so  hot  in  the  interior  that  it  had  to 
be  disturbed.  It  had  been  made  in  a  bad  season  and  was 
stacked  when  too  moist  On  removing  the  top-layers  of  the 
lick  the  vapors  emanating  from  the  heated  hay  were  found  to 
have  a  peculiar  pungent  irritating  odor,  whidi  particularly 
affidoted  the  eyes.  A  chemist  could  not  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  these  irritating  vapors  were  due  to  the  volatile  inflammable 
compound  which  has  received  the  name  o|  Aldehyd.  The 
same  pungent  odor  may  be  noticed  in  vinegar  manufactories 
at  a  certain  stage  of  the  vinegar-process,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  aldehyd  is  produced  in  abundance  when  weak 
alcoholic  liquids  are  allowed  to  trickle  slowly  over  wood- 
shavings  kept  loosely  in  perforated  capadous  vats  fredy  ad- 
mitting air.  In  this  operation  a  large  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  the  alcohol  transformed  into  aldehyd  by  oxydation. 
Alcohol  consists  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon,  six  of  hydrogen, 
and  two  of  oxygen,  its  compodtio^i  consequently  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  C4  H«  O2;  By  taldng  up  two  equiva* 
lents  of  oxygen  from  the  air  alcohol  becomes  changed  into 
aldehyd,  with  tbe  production  oi^  two  equivalents  of  water. 
This  simple  change  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

Oxygtn 
lleohoL  firomthealr.  Ald«hyd.  Water. 


C4  H«  O,      X      2O         =        C4  H4  Oa      X     tHO 

Aldehyd  thus  differs  from  alcohol  by  containing  two  equiva- 
lents less  of  hydrogen.  The  prindpal  interest  with  which 
aldehyd  is  invested,  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  it  ab- 
Bcabs  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  readily  transformed 
into  acetic  add.  The  addition  of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to 
aldehyd  is  all  that  is  required  for  this  change,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  formula: 
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Aldftbyd.  Ozygeo.  AoeUo  Add. 

C4  H4  O3  X  20^  =  H  O,  C4  Ha  Oa 
This  oxjdation  of  aldeb yd  is  accompanied  with  the  evolution 
of  much  heat.  If  the  supply  of  air  be  insufiScient,  the  acidifi- 
cation of  dilute  alcoholic  liquids  or  substances  capable  of  en- 
tering into  alcoholic  fermentation,  may  become  so  imperfect 
that  the  alcohol  is  merely  changed  into  aldebyd — a  product 
intermediate  between  alcohol  and  acetic  acid;  and  as  adelhyd 
is  an  extremely  volatile  substance,  it  may  escape  without  be- 
coming further  ozydized  into  acetic  add.  In  the  interior  of  a 
dosely-packed  hay-rick  in  an  active  state  of  fermentation,  in 
which  the  sugar  is  first  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
add,  the  supply  of  air  is  necessarily  but  limited,  and  hence  it 
happened  in  the  case  before  us,  that  although  the  vapors  of 
aldehyd  emanatmg  from  the  dover  hay-rick  were  so  overpow- 
ering as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  a  man  to  stand  on  the  rick,  yet 
BO  little  acetic  add  was  formed  in  the  liay  that  I  did  not  con- 
dder  it  worth  while  to  determine  the  amount  quantitativdy. 

My  observations  on  the  changes  which  badly-made  hay  un- 
dergoes in  the  stack,  show  dearly  that  excesdve  fermentation 
destroys  sugar,  one  of  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  hay, 
which  passing  first  into  alcoholic  fermentation  is  finally  lost^ 
dther  in  the  shape  of  aldehyd  or  that  of  apetic  add  according 
as  the  supply  of  air  is  more  or  less  copious. 

A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  that  the  hay,  as 
containing  88  per  cent,  of  water,  was  far  too  wet  for  stacking: 

COMPOSmOir  of  STBONOLT-rBBKBMTED  CLOVER  HAT. 

General  Composition 

Hoifltare, 88.22  

Solable  organic  matters, 9.40  15.17 

Solable  mineral  matters, 3.  6  6.39 

Soluble  organic  BubBtances 46.01  74.23 

Insolable  mineral  BabBtances, 2.61  4.21 

100.00  100.00 
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Detailed  Composition, 

Water, 38.02  

Patty  mattere, 90  1.46 

*SolabIe  albamlDoas  compoands, 1.88  3.03 

Gom,  mucilage,  brown  extractive  matters  and  a  lit- 
tle siu^ar, 6.63  10.69 

Digestible  fiber, 15 .  65  25 .  09 

tlosolable  albamloous  compouDds, 8.12  13. 11 

Indigestible  woody  fibre  (cellaloee), 22.33  36.03 

Soluble  mineral  matter, 3.96  6.39 

Insolable  mineral  matter, 2.61  4.21 

100.00  100.00 

•CoBttlning  nitrogen, 80  .48 

tOontainlng  nitrogen, 1.80  S.09 

Apart  from  the  large  excess  of  water,  the  high  percentage  of 
indigestible  woody  fiber  shows  that  this  sample  was  of  yery  in- 
ferior qnalitj,  and  that  the  excessive  fermentation  to  which  it 
was  subject  in  the  rick,  destroyed  much  sugar,  as  well  as  albn- 
nunons  componnda  Bad  as  this  hay  was,  it  was  by  no  means 
at  its  worst,  for  on  keeping  in  the  stack  it  became  reduced  by 
degrees  to  a  dark  brown  mass  which  crumbled  under  the  fingers 
like  snufl^  and  became  only  fit  for  the  dung-hill. 

It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remember  that  highly-fermented  hay, 
which  has  passed  through  the  acetous  acid  fermentation,  on 
prolonged  keeping  in  the  rick  undergoes  a  kind  of  slow  com- 
bustion or  eremacausis,  in  consequence  of  which  compounds 
Uke  those  present  in  peat  are  formed,  and  much  yaluable 
feeding  matter  is  entirely  resoWed  into  gaseous  products. — 
Journal  cf  the  Boyd  Agricultural  Society. 

The  remainder  of  Dr.  Yoelcker's  yaluable  paper,  is  deyoted 
to  the  subject  of 

LOSS    ON    CUTTINO    OBASS  AND    OLOySB    XTTHEB    TOO  XABLT  OB  TOO 
LATE  IN  THE  SEASON. 

In  considering  this  subject,  Dr.  V.  brings  forward  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  made  by  himself  at  the  Cirencester 
Agricultural  College.  He  divided  a  field  of  clover  of  even 
growth  into  twelve  plots  containing  one  square  rod  each.    Some 
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of  these  plots  were  mowed  five  times  in  the  course  of  three 
and  a-half  months — ^the  first  catting  being  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  the  last  on  the  28ih  of  Jnlj.  The  clover  at  the 
different  cnttings  was  weighed  and  analysed,  and  the  resolts 
are  given  in  elaborate  tables. 

Dr.  y.  states  that  his  object  in  commendng  to  mow  the  clover 
at  the  time  mentioned,  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  eating  off 
young  clover  early  in  the  spring,  as  is  sometimes  the  practice 
when  food  is  scarce,  was  attended  with  loss  in  food  or  not 
Except  for  this  object  there  would  have  been  no  use  in  mowing 
clover  so  early  in  the  season. 

Without  attempting  to  give  in  detail  the  results  obtained  by 
these  experiments,  it  may  be  stated  it  was  found  that  the 
percentage  of  nutritive  matter  in  clover  was  least  in  its 
earliest  growth,  that  this  percentage  gradually  increased  till 
the  plants  burst  into  flower,  at  which  stage  the  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  remained  nearly  stationary  for  a  few  days, 
and  that  it  afterwards  rapidly  diminished— -the  results  Hxxa 
strikingly  agreeing  with  practical  observatioD.  • 

An  important  fact  brought  out  by  the  experiments  is,  that  a 
much  greater  amount  of  solid  food  was  obtained  from  one 
cutting  of  clover  that  was  cut  at  Hxe  flowering  stage,  than 
from  the  same  extent  of  land  on  which  the  clover  was  pre- 
viously cut  several  times,  and  therefore  not  allowed  to  reach 
the  flowering  stage.  The  following  extract  is  interesting  in 
reference  to  this  point,  and  as  showing  important  changes  in 
the  clover  plant  at  a  particular  stage  of  growth: 

» During  the  fortnight  which  elapsed  between  the  12th  and 
26th  of  May,  the  clover  appeared  to  come  rapidly  to  perfec- 
tion; it  was  then  in  full  flower  and  looked  remarkably  vigorous. 
In  this  period  the  assimilation  of  carbon  through  the  medium 
of  the  leaves  or  roots  appears  to  be  very  great,  for  whilst  sugar 
and  other  carbon-hydrates  are  at  this  time  abundantly  pro- 
duced, little  or  no  further  accumulation  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances^appears  to  take  place.    In  the  case  before  us  the  two 
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mowings  on  plot  3,  contained  exactly  as  much  nitrogen  as  the 
one  mowing  on  plot  4  Calculated  per  acre,  we  find  in  the 
dover  of  the  12th  of  May,  72  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond mowing  on  the  26th  of  May,  3.2  of  nitrogen,  or  75.2  Ib& 
in  all — ^the  identical  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  is  contained  in 
the  mnch  larger  weight  of  dover  obtained  on  plot  4,  by  catting 
it  only  once,  on  the  26th  of  May.  At  this  stage,  as  it  seems, 
much  carbon  is  assimilated  by  the  plant  for  the  production  of 
sugar  and  other  carbon-hydrates,  which  are  serviceable  in  the 
animal  economy  for  the  production  of  fat;  whilst  the  nitrogen- 
ous substances  previously  taken  up  are  difiused,  and  probably 
undergo  greater  elaboration.  In  both  these  respects  the  dover 
becomes  more  nutritious  and  valuable  at  this  time  in  spite  of 
its  percentage  in  nitrogen  being  smaller. 

"Indeed,  vnihin  certain  limits,  we  may  say  that  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  dover  diminishes  in  the  measure  in  which  its 
nutritive  value  increasea  We  must,  however,  be  careful  how 
we  apply  this  rule,  for  a  smaU  percentage  of  nitrogen  may  in- 
dicate alike  the  presence  of  much  or  little  sugar.  In  succulent, 
sweet-tasting,  and  really  nutritious  dover  this  percentage  is 
small,  comparatively  speaking,  because  the  nitrogenous  or 
albuminous  compounds  in  the  plant  are  diffused  through  a 
lai^e  mass  of  carbon-hydrates  or  fat-producers,  and  in  over- 
ripe, woody,  insipid,  and  innutritions  dover  the  percentage  of 
nitrogen  also  is  small,  because  such  dover  contains  little  sugar 
and  much  indigestible  woody  fibre  or  cellulose,  which  is  a  non- 
nitrogenous  substance." 

Commenting  on  other  points  connected  with  his  investiga- 
tions. Dr.  y.  observes:  "There  is  positive  evidence  that  at  the 
period  when  dover  bursts  into  flower,  the  assimilation  of  nitro- 
genous constituents  appear  to  come  to  a  stand-still,  whilst  that 
of  carbon-hydrates  is  proceeding  with  greatly  accderated 
speed." 

In  reference  to  the  loss  which  clover  sustains  in  weight  and 
quality  when  it  is  allowed  to  stand  after  it  has  arrived  at  perfec- 
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tion,  Dr.  y.  giveb  some  interesting  facts  showing  the  diminution 
of  nitrogenous  matters  from  week  to  week,  as  the  clover  was  out. 
<<0n  the  16th  of  June  we  found  11.31  in  the  dry  produce;  on 
the  23d  only  9.31;  in  the  week  following  8.25;  and  this  sinks 
to  7.94  in  another  week,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  we  get  only 
6.62  per  cent,  and  ten  days  afterwards  6.06  per  cent  of  nitro- 
genous matter  in  the  dry  clover  hay.  We  have  here  a  steady 
decrease  of  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  produce  at 
each  experimental  period  from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  28th  of 
July.    Thus  the  perfectly  dried  clover  hay  contained — 

For  cent,  of  Kltrofen. 

Oo  the  16th  of  Jane, 1.81 

"     28d     •«        ^ 1.49 

"     SOlh    ••         1.32 

"       7ihof  Jaly, 1.27 

"     18th    *•         1.06 

"     28th    "         97 

«<This  loss  in  nitrogenous  matter  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
due  to  the  comparatively  smaU  proportion  of  fine  green  leaves, 
and  greater  abundance  of  woody  matter  which  is  found  in 
over-ripe  clover  hay.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  the  loss 
is  due  entirely  to  this  cause,  and  the  whole  subject  is  well 
worthy  a  special  investigation.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  with  precision  the  changes  which  nitrogenous  matters 
undergo  in  the  living  plant,  to  determine  their  influence  in  the 
assimilation  of  atmospheric  plant-food,  or  to  account  for  their 
accumulation  in  plants  at  certain  stageis  of  their  growth,  and 
their  diminution  at  others." 
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THE    DEW   OP  HEA.VEN— INPLUEIfCE    OP 
FORESTS. 


BT  CUTHBERT  W.   JOHNSON. 

The  study  of  aimospherio  phenomena  has  onlj  in  modem 
days  been  regarded  by  the  agricnltnrist  at  its  real  value. 
We  search  in  vain  in  the  works  of  the  early  English  writers  on 
rural  aiSEurs,  for  any  rational  observations  on  meteorology.  The 
very  first  of  these,  old  Judge  Fitzherbert,  (A.  D.  1532,)  had  no 
ideas  beyond  advising  the  farmer  to  plant  or  sow  in  the  in- 
crease or  wane  of  the  moon;  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
Ttisser  (A.  D.  1567,)  had  no  other  opinion  of  the  atmosphere 
than  that  the  planets  influence  the  fanner's  crops.  Thus  he 
writes: — 

•<  So  here  by  the  planets,  as  Tar  as  I  dare, 

Some  lessons  I  baye  for  tbe  basbandman's  sbare. " 

Nearly  a  century  after  this,  we  find  Walter  Blith,  (A.  D. 
1649,)  one  of  the  best  enlightened  of  the  early  English  authors 
on  agriculture,  teUing  his  brother-farmers  when  speaking  of 
planting  trees:  '<  As  for  the  moon's  increasing  or  declining, 
matters  it  not  at  all;  but  be  sure  what  sets  are  gathered  one  day 
be  set  the  next"  ("  English  Improver,"  p.  181.)  Twenty  years 
later,  (A.  D.  1669,)  old  Worlidge  speaks  of  the  dew,  but  only 
as  prognosticating  the  weather  to  be  soon  expected:  "  If  dews 
lie  long  in  the  morning,  it  signifies  fine  weather;  if  they  vanish 
early,  it  presages  rain."    ("  Mystery  of  Agr.,"  p.  30L) 

Of  the  mother  of  dew,  the  insensible  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere, they  knew  in  those  days  but  very  little;  and  they  were 
26 
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atterly  ignorant  of  its  Tital  importance  to  the  yegetable  world. 
And  yet  we  all  know  that  the  earliest  writers  in  oar  possession 
had  not  disregarded  meteorological  appearances.  Thus,  as  I 
haye  elsewhere  renuuicedy  it  may  now,  according  to  Maory,  be 
regarded  as  an  established  fact,  that  there  is  ''a  perpetoal 
npper  corrent  of  air  flowing  from  South  America  to  North 
Africa,  and  that  this  volnme  of  air  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  streams  to  the  southward  with  the  north-east  trade 
winds." 

One  can  hardly  read  the  observations  in  holy  writ  without 
being  struck  by  the  remarks  of  the  sacred  writenh-observa- 
tions  which  modem  invesiigators  seem  often  to  yerify.  We  are 
aware  how  currents  of  air  haye  been  proyed  to  cross  each 
other,  and  so  return  back  to  their  sources  the  streams  of  air 
which  the  ''trades"  and  other  winds  haye  withdrawn.  Thou- 
sands of  years  since,  we  find  it  obsenred:  ''The  wind  goeth 
toward  the  south,  and  tumeth  about  unto  the  north;  it  whirleth 
about  continually,  and  the  wind  retumeth  again  according  to 
its  circuits."  (Ecdesiastes  i  6.)  Job  seems  to  haye  regarded 
as  a  mystery  "the  balancing  of  the  clouds"  (xxxriL  16); 
but  he  was  aware  of  how  the  rain  exhausted  those  clouds 
(zxxyiL  11) ;  but  how  that  rain  was  produced  out  of  the  doud 
he  merely  inquires  (xzxyiii.  28).  The  smallness  and  gentle 
falling  of  the  drops  of  rain  had  not  escaped  his  attention 
(xxxyL  27). 

Modem  philosophers  once  disputed  whether  the  dew  de- 
scended from  heayen  or  was  emitted  from  the  earth.  It  has 
long  been  decided  that  Solomon  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  dew  "  drops  down"  (Proyerbs,  iiL  20),  and  as  Zachariah 
says  (viiL  12),  "from  heayen."  There  are  many  other  obsenra- 
tions  scattered  through  holy  writ  which  seem  to  be  not  a  little 
remarkable,  when  yiewed  in  connection  with  modem  scientific 
researches.  For  instance,  it  is  now  more  than  suspected,  that 
the  sun  and  all  its  planets  and  satellites,  are  moving  around 
one  yastly  larger  center,  and  that  the  central  sun  is  yery  likely 
to  be  one  of   the  Pleiades.    Job  asked,  thousands  of  years 
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ago  (zxxviiL  31) :  '<  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Heiadea" 

The  insensible  Tapor,  whose  birth  is  in  th^  eTaporation  from 
the  earth's  surface  appears  again  on  the  earth  in  its  first  and 
softest  way,  as  dew.  SoToral  recent  observations  on  this  phe- 
nomenon will  be  full  of  interest  to  our  readers.  We  must  not 
forget,  as  I  have  often  remarked,  that  the  insensible  deposition 
of  water  from  the  atmosphere  is  not  confined  to  the  surface  of 
the  soil  Wherever  the  atmosphere  can  freely  penetrate,  there 
the  deposition  of  the  dew,  under  favorable  circumstances,  takes 
place.  This  also  often  occurs  in  the  interior  of  the  soil,  when 
evaporation  is  taking  place  from  the  surface.  The  amount 
of  the  dew  deposited  on  the  soil  has  been  estimated  by  Dr. 
Dalton  to  be  equal  to  five  inches  per  annum,  or  about  five 
hundred  tons  of  water  per  acre.  Less  dew  is  usually  formed 
during  the  first  than  in  the  second  portion  of  the  night 

The  amount  of  water  deposited  in  dew  varies  in  different 
seasons  and  localities.  Autumn,  Steiomitz  observes,  is  remark- 
able for  its  heavy  dews,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  tem- 
perature during  the  nighta  These  are  so  abundant  as 
sometimes  to  admit  of  measurement  by  the  rain-gauge.  In 
one  night,  towards  the  end  of  September,  Luke  Howard  got 
one-hundredth  of  an  inch  of  water  from  the  dew,  and  in  the 
last  six  days  of  October,  eleven  hundredths  from  copious  dews 
and  mists. 

We  must  not  then  forget  that  dew  is  only  one  form  in  which 
the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  atmosphere  is  deposited  on  the  earth 
for  the  service  of  vegetation.  The  dryest  soils  contain  about 
10  per  cent,  of  moisture.  We  know  that  when  soils  are  dried 
in  a  temperature  of  212^,  and  exposed  on  their  sur&ce  to  air 
saturated  with  moisture,  they  absorb  very  considerable  portions 
of  water.  Suppose  a  soil  which  weighs  about  1,000  tons  per 
acre  is  pulverized  so  as  to  be  freely  permeable  by  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  such  a  soil,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  then  we  find  from  the  experiments  of 
Schubler,  that  it  vnll  absorb  water  in^twenty-four  hours: 
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Tom. 

If  a  sandy  clay,  eqoal  to 26 

If  a  loamy  clay,  equal  to 30 

If  a  Btiff  clay,  eqoal  to 36 

It  a  garden  moald,  eqaal  to 45 

The  inqniry  is  closely  connected  with  the  good  e£fect8  pro- 
duced in  most  soils  by  deepening  and  pulverizing  them.  Well 
pulTerized  soils  absorb  much  more  dew  than  when  suffered  to 
remain  close.  "  Sands/'  observes  Mr.  Josiah  Parkes,  C  Journal 
B.  A.  S.,  YoL  v.,  p.  132),  «  appear  to  be  powerful  attractors,  and 
in  some  countries  to  depend  altogether  on  the  nightly  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  for  the  support  of  their  vegetation.  It  is  to 
the  copious  dews  that  we  have  in  a  great  measure  to  attribute 
the  productiveness  of  the  meadows  bounded  by  rivenu  The 
atmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  currents  of  water  becomes 
more  highly  charged  with  aqueous  vapor  than  the  atmosphere 
of  the  upland.  A  moisture  is  deposited  from  it,  in  such  places 
on  the  grasses  during  the  night,  in  globules  of  dew;  hence  the 
French  expression  that  a  river  bedews  (arrose)  is  more  correct 
than  the  English  one,  that  it  waters  a  country.  In  India  the 
deposition  of  dew  near  to  rivulets,  when  all  around  is  perfectly 
dry,  is  very  marked."  Ck>lonel  Sykes,  (Trans.  Boy.  Soa,  1860, 
p.  854,)  remarks,  "  that  when  at  Poona^  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober, if  there  was  no  deposition  of  dew  anywhere  else,  it  was 
yet  found  on  the  banks  of  riyulets  and  the  Mota  Mola  river; 
but  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  water  were  the  limits  of  the 
deposition.-' 

This  interesting  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  well  alluded  to  in  a 
very  useful  and  interesting  little  work  just  published  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Steinmitz,  entitled  '<  Sunshine  and  Showers"  (Beeve  & 
Co.);  a  volume  which  I  can  safely  commend  to  the  perusal  of 
all  my  readers.  He  remarks  very  truly,  that  "the  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  greatest  in  equal  latitudes 
on  the  sea-coast;  it  diminishes  in  proportion  as  we  advance 
into  the  interior  of  a  continent.  In  Algeria^  at  the  stations  on 
the  coast,  after  the  dryest  and  hottest  days,  immediately  the 
sun  has  set,  the  soldier's  uniform  becomes  wet  with  dew,  and 
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in  a  single  night  the  blades  of  kniTes  in  the  pocket  become 
rusted;  but  at  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  night  exposure  is 
not  attended  with  any  inconvenience  from  the  humidity  of  the 
air.  This  rule  holds  good  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States, 
the  Deserts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  the  Steppes  of  Siberia,  and  the 
interior  of  New  Holland.  The  Deserts  of  Africa  being  entirely 
arid  regions,  present  no  evaporation;  besides  the  extreme  heat, 
which  is  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the  sands,  opposes 
aqueous  precipitation,  and  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  eternal 
sterility  of  that  country." 

The  insensible  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  Europe  varies 
in  amount  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  that  as 
Mr.  Steinmitz  observes  (p.  30) :  ''As  every  vdnd  with  west  in  it 
is  more  or  less  connected  with  that  which  comes  to  us  laden 
with  moisture  from  the  Atlantic,  it  vnll  not  be  surprising  to 
know  that  westerly  vnnds  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
degree  of  humidity  in  the  air.  Now,  England  is  certainly  a  moist 
country,  and  that  results  from  the  fact  that  southerly  and 
westerly  vnnds  are  to  northerly  and  easterly  veinds  as  196.4  is 
to  135.0.    In  a  mean  of  years  we  have  the  following  winds: 

DroL 

North, 40.7 

Northeast 47.6 

East, M.6 

Southeast, 19. f 

Sooth, 34.2 

Sonthwest, 104.0 

West, 38.S 

Northwest, 14.1 

If,  however,  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman  in  deepening  and 
pulverizing  his  soils  tend  to  the  increasing  of  their  supply  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  his  labors  in  another  direction  some- 
times diminish  it  '<  It  is  evident,"  says  Dove,  **  that  a  vigorous 
Tegetation  produces  rain,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  nourishes 
again  that  yegetation,  and  that  the  destruction  of  forests  very 
often  has  destroyed  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Previous  to  1821, 
Province  and  the  Department  du  Yar  possessed  a  superfluity 
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of  brooks  and  Fprings.  In  that  year  the  oUye  trees,  which 
formed  ahnoet  forests,  were  killed  by  frost,  and  they  were  out 
down  to  the  root  in  1822;  since  which  time  the  springs  dried 
np,  and  agrionltore  suffered.  In  Upper  Egypt,  the  rains,  which 
eighty  years  ago  were  abundant,  have  ceased  sinoe  the  Arabs 
cat  down  the  trees  along  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  towards  libyia 
and  Arabia.  A  contrary  effect  has  been  produced  in  Lower 
E^iypt,  through  the  extensiTc  plantation  of  trees  by  the  Pasha. 
In  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  where  rain  was  formerly  a  rarity,  it 
has  since  that  period  become  more  frequent. 

*<The  proportion  of  forest  or  woodland  required  for  an  agri- 
cultural country,  in  order  to  ensure  a  regular  and  suficient 
rain-fall  without  yiolent  storms,  has  been  estimated,"  observes 
Mr,  Steinmitz,  <'at  23  per  cent  for  the  interior,  and  20  per 
cent  near  the  coast  This  estimate  by  Bentzsch  related  to 
Germany;  but  in  England  the  proportion,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  is  only  6  per  cent.,  and  eren  this  is  reduced  by 
Sir  Henry  James,  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  Depart- 
ment, to  2  J  per  cent  This  is  certainly  a  very  small  proportion, 
and  below  that  of  every  other  country,  the  next  lowest  being 
Portugal,  which  has  very  little  woodland." 

The  influence  of  trees  in  adding  to  and  preserving  the  water 
of  springs  and  ponds,  is  well  known.  In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  are  careful  to  have  the  oak  planted  around  their 
ponds;  and,  bearing  upon  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  the 
dew  under  some  large  oak  trees  by  the  side  of  my  bowling- 
green,  at  Croydon,  is  always  considerable  of  an  evening;  but 
that  under  a  wych-elm  growing  by  their  side,  the  dew  is  almost 
always  absent  The  advantage  of  planting  trees  around  ponds 
has  been  well  alluded  to  by  Mr.  R  Orlebar,  of  Willingborough, 
(Jour.  Boy.  Ag.  Soc,  N.  S.,  voL  iL,  p.  110),  although  he  appears 
to  lay  too  entirely  a  stress  upon  the  shade  (and  consequent 
retardation  of  evaporation)  they  afford  to  the  water.  He 
observes:  <'It  is  astonishing  what  an  effect  a  little  shade  has 
in  oheckiDg  evaporation.  A  pond  that  is  well  shaded  will  hold 
water  for  weeks,  after  one  of  equal  dimensions,  but  lacking 
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ahade,  will  become  dry.  Yet  how  recklessly  haye  I  seen  men 
catting  np  CTery  bush  and  tree  roond  the  banks  of  their  ponds. 
Tme,  a  few  leaTcs  may  drop  into  the  water;  bat  if  the  pond 
owner  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  marrelons  tenacity 
of  a  thoroughly-satnrated  leaf,  he  will,  I  am  sore,  be  soon  eon- 
Tinced  that  many  an  antumn  most  pass  away  ere  the  aocumnlation 
of  leayes  which  may  drop  into  his  pond  can  do  him  any  harm. 
Always,  therefore,  if  possible,  havei  the  month  of  yonr  pond  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  shade  on  the  south  side.  The  best 
ahade  is  that  given  by  fir  trees  [or  other  evergreens],  for  they 
give  it  all  the  year  round.  Moreover,  a  less  quantity  of  leaf 
fdls  from  them  than  from  other  trees,  and  that  which  does 
fall,  being  specifically  heavy,  falls  straight^  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  blown  by  the  wind  when  fallen.  Neither  are  the  branches 
of  fir  trees  as  liable  as  others  to  die  and  fall  o£f,  unless  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  too  thick  together.  It  is  a  maxim  among 
tho9e  who  cultivate  the  fir  for  its  beauty,  that  no  tree  of  this 
sort  should  ever  touch  its  neighbor.  At  the  same  time,  in  ex- 
posed situations,  they  must  not  be  planted  in  too  narrow  a  belt, 
or  the  wind  will  blow  through  and  stunt  them  alL  It  may  be 
as  well,  too,  to  remark  that  the  Scotch  fir,  from  its  more  hardy 
habit,  is  infinitely  better  adapted  for  exposure  than  its  more 
delicate  congener,  the  spruce.  The  yew  would,  perhaps,  be  even 
better  for  shade  than  the  fir,  but  for  its  poisonous  qualitie& 
After  the  fir,  I  doubt  whether  there  is,  on  the  whole,  any  better 
plant  for  shade  than  the  hawthorn  bush.  Its  leaves  sprout 
early,  and  fall  late;  and  it  possesses,  besides,  the  great 
advantage  that  it  forms  its  own  fence." 

An  instance  is  given  by  Mr.  Steinmitz,  on  the  authority  of 
Boussingault,  of  the  influence  of  a  plantation  of  fir  trees  upon 
the  water  of  a  spring:  <<  A  few  years  ago  the  Wolf  Spring,  in 
the  Commune  of  Soubey,  did  not  exist  At  the  place  where  it 
now.  rises,  a  small  thread  of  water  was  observed  after  very  long 
rains;  but  the  stream  disappeared  with  the  rain.  The  spot  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  steep  pasture  inclining  to  the  south. 
Eighty  years  ago  the  owner  of  the  land  perceiving  that  some 
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firs  were  shooting  up  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  determined  to  let 
them  grow,  and  they  soon  formed  a  flourishing  grove.  As 
soon  as  they*  were  well  grown  a  fine  spring  appeared  in  the  place 
of  the  occasional  rill,  furnishing  abundant  water  in  the  longest 
drought  For  40  or  50  jears  this  spring  was  considered  the 
best  in  Clos  de  Doubs.  A  few  years  since  the  groTC  was  felled, 
and  the  ground  turned  again  to  a  pasture.  The  spring  dis- 
appeared with  the  wood,  and  is  now  as  dry  as  it  was  ninefy 
years  since/' 

The  interesting  and  somewhat  differing  way  in  which  the 
leaves  of  plants  appear  to  act  in  the  receiying  and  disposal  of 
dew  was  noticed  by  Mr.  J.  Parkes  (Jour.  R  A.  S.,  voL  v.,  p. 
188).  <'A  blade  of  grass,"  he  obsenres,  *'is  sometimes  span- 
gled OTer  with  dew-drops,  but  it  usually  becomes  wetted 
throughout  its  whole  sur&ce  by  the  running  together  of  the 
drops,  and  thus  conducts  the  water  to  the  earth  in  minute 
streamlets;  whereas,  the  leaves  of  the  doyer,  cabbage,  nastur- 
tium, and  many  other  plants,  will  be  found  to  collect  it  in  dis- 
tinct globules,  which  may  be  rolled  about  on  the  leaf  without 
appearing  to  moisten  it.  These  drops  do  not  in  fact  touch  the 
leaf,  but  rest  and  roll  on  a  pillar  of  air  interposed  between  them 
and  the  substance  of  the  lest  On  very  translucent  nights  I 
have  seen  the  tender  clover-leaf  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  its 
crystal  load,  discharge  it  on  the  ground,  and  immediately  begin 
to  collect  another  globule.  Cup-formed  and  horizontal  leaves 
and  flowers  seem  to  retain  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  collected  dew 
for  their  special  use,  as  if  it  were  more  benefldal  to  them  so 
applied  than  to  their  roots."  The  repulsion  of  water  by  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants,  and  by  the  feathers  of  water-fowl  has 
also  been  investigated  by  Dr.  0.  Buist,  (Proc  Boy.  Soc.,  1857| 
p.  620).  In  some  experiments  carried  on  at  Bombay,  with  four 
varieties  of  lilies  and  the  lotus,  he  found  that  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lily  leaf  the  water  runs  off  without  wetting  it,  as 
it  does  off  a  glass  or  greased  surface.  From  the  lotus  leaves  it 
flows  off  like  a  pool  of  quicksilver,  reflecting  light  from  the 
whole  of  its  lower  sur&ce.    The  repellent  power  is  on  the  up- 
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per  side  of  the  leai,  only.  **  On  examining/'  says  Dr.  Boiat, 
<<  into  the  canse  of  thia,  I  found  the  lotos  leaf  coTered  with 
short  mioroscopio  papilla,  which  entangle  the  air  and  establish 
an  air-plate  over  the  whole  snr&ce,  with  which  in  reality  the 
water  never  comes  in  contact  at  aU.  Another  pecnliarify  con- 
nected with  this,  was  the  singular  respiratory  pores  of  the 
lotos.  The  leaves  of  the  lotos  when  foil-sized,  are  from  a  foot 
to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter;  on  eotting  off  a  leaf  six  inches 
broad,  the  stalk  of  which  was  less  than  the  third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  I  was  able  to  collect  83  cobic  inches  of  air  in  an 
hoor,  when  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  most  have  been  in- 
jored  by  its  motUation.  At  this  rate  a  tank  covered  with  lotos 
leaves  woold  prodoce  daily  an  atmosphere  foor  feet  in  depth 
throoghoot  its  whole  sorfaoe.  When  the  leaf  is  poshed 
slightly  onder  water,  a  constant  soccession  of  air-bobbles  seem 
to  arise  from  it  at  the  rate  of  three  a  minote  at  each  efpirade. 
The  air-bobble  diffuses  itself  as  it  is  extricated,  presenting  a 
very  broad  base  to  the  leaf^  and  blont  low-crowned  apex,  and 
seems  detached  with  difficolty.  The  air-plate  all  over  the 
sorface  most  thos  become  oontinoally  renewed,  and  the  ar- 
rangement kept  perfect  Sensible  respiration  is  not  at  all 
essential  to  the  repelling  power  of  leaves;  the  most  beaotifol 
manifestation  of  it  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  Pestia,  a 
little  floating  water-plant  abounding  in  oor  shallow  tanks,  and 
resembling  oor  common  endive.  When  poshed  onder  the  sor- 
face it  looks  like  a  little  mass  of  homing  silver.  The  same 
appearance  is  presented  on  cabbages,  yoong  dover,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  other  leaves;  it  is  the  caose  of  the  bright  pearl  lostre 
of  dew.  The  same  phenomenon  is  manifested  on  the  wings 
and  backs  of  divers  when  they  dash  into  the  water.  In  this 
case  it  has  been  ascribed,  most  erroneoosly,  I  believe,  to  the 
presence  of  grease  or  oil  in  the  feathers,  and  is,  I  have  no 
doobt^  doe  to  the  presence  of  an  air-plate  repelling  the  water, 
so  that  it.never  comes  in  contact  with  the  feathers  at  alL  The 
trimming  process  so  carefully  performed  by  water.fowl,'i8 
probably  an  application  of  oil  or  grease,  with  the  object  of 
27 
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sepfluraiing  or  dreaaing  the  little  fibers  of  the  feathers,  so  as  to 
produce  an  arrangement  fitted  to  entangle  the  air.  The  reflec- 
tion of  lightfrom  the  lower  snr&oe  of  the  water  is  a  proof  of  the 
want  of  contact  A  piece  of  polished  marble  or  of  glass,  a« 
waxed,  oiled,  or  greased  snr&ce,  readily  throws  off  the  water 
without  remaining  wetted;  bat  no  reflection  is  in  this  case 
obserrable." 

Such  are  the  kind  of  interesting  objects — such  the  phenom- 
ena which  mark  the  finger  of  the  Diyine  Architect — ^the  loTe 
and  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures — eyen  in  the  spark- 
ling bubbles  gliding  from  the  leaf  down  to  the  root  of  a  plants 
or  off  the  wings  of  a  bird,  so  marvelously  found  that  it  floats 
in  water,  rises  through  the  falling  shower  equally  unwetted. 
These  inyestigations,  too,  we  must  perceive,  are  fraught  with  a 
practical  yalue;  for  they  serve  as  teachers,  that  tend  to  increase 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  domestio 
animala — Farmers'  Magazine. 
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SOURCES  OF  PAT  IN  THE  ANIMAL  BODY. 


BT  J.  B.  LAWE8  AM)  J.  H.  OILBBBT. 

In  1842,  Baron  Liebig"*"  maintained  that  the  fat  of  Herbiyora 
must  be  deriyed  in  great  part  from  the  carbon-hydrates  of 
their  food,  but  considered  that  it  might  also  be  produced  from 
nitrogenons  componnds.  MM.  Damas  and  Bonssinganltt  at 
first  called  in  question  this  yiew;  but  subsequently  the  experi- 
ments of  Dumas  and  MUne-Edward8|  with  bees,  of  Persoz§ 
Trith  geese,  of  Bous6ingault||  with  pigs  and  ducks,  and  of  our- 
selyes  with  pigs^,  were  held  to  be  quite  confirmatory  of 
liebig's  yiew,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  the  formation  of  fat  in  the 
animal  body  from  carbon-hydrates  was  concerned. 

In  1864,  howeyer,  at  the  Bath  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  adyancement  of  science.  Dr.  Hayden,  of  Dublin, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Physiological  Section,  in  which,  basing 
his  conclusions  upon  certain  physiological  considerations  of  a 
purely  qualitatiye  kind,  he  argued  that  fat  was  not  producible 
in  the  body  from  sugar  and  allied  substances,  but  that  both  eyen- 
tuaUy  seryed  for  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  and  water; 
and  sugar  being  the  most  readily  oxydized,  so  sayed  the 
combustion,  and  fayored  the  storing  of  fai 

^Oifuiie  GhflmlsUy  of  FbyBlologf  and  Pathology,  p.  SldJeg. 
tBalanee  of  Organlo  NaUne,  1844,  p.  U6  d  Jeg. 
t  Oampie$BmdmdePAeaiemUdeiScUmot8f  vol  xTii:^^  68L 
%j9m.  cb  Okim,  d  de  Pftyt.  toL  xir.  p.  408  ct  lej. 
iJm.  de  Okim.  etdePkgt.  toL  xiv,  pi  419dteq.;  xvili,  ^4Uet$eq, 
5  *<0n  the  CompoatUon  of  Foods  in  relation  to  Beaplxatlon  and  the  flMdlog  of  laimalii'* 
B^ort  of  the  British  AiMdatlon  fiirtheAdyanoement  ci  Science  for  1853 
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Again,  in  August,  1865,  at  a  meeting  of  the  CJongresa  of  Ag- 
ricnltoral  Ohemists,  held  in  Munich  (at  which  one  of  the 
authors  was  present),  Professor  Yoit"*",  from  the  results  of 
experiments  with  dogs  fed  on  flesh,  maintained  that  fat  must 
have  been  produced  from  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
food,  and  that  these  were  probably  the  chief  if  not  the  only 
source  of  the  fat,  eyen  of  Herbivora.  In  favor  of  the  proba- 
bility of  this  yiew,  Prol  Yoit  refers  to  the  formation  of  adipo- 
oere  from  nitrogenous  substance:  but  he  mainly  relies  upon  the 
fact  that^  in  experiments  by  Pettenkof er  and  himself  in  which 
large  quantities  of  flesh  were  given  to  a  dog,  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen  r^ppeared  in  the  form  of  urea  and  in  the  feces,  whilst 
only  a  portion  of  the  carbon  was  recovered  in  the  urine,  feeces, 
and  the  products  of  respiration  and  perspiration,  from  which 
it  was  concluded  that  some  had  been  retained  in  the  body,  and 
had  contributed  to  the  formation  of  fat.  That  animals  never- 
theless do  not  become  fat  when  fed  upon  very  highly  nitro- 
genous food,  Yoit  considers  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
greater  number  of  blood-corpusdes,  the  result  of  such  diet, 
and  the  greatly  increased  activity  of  oxydation  of  nitrogenous 
substance  under  such  conditions;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
accumulation  of  fat  when  fat  and  carbon-hydrates  are  supple- 
mented to  a  liberal  nitrogenous  diet,  he  considers  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  much  less  active  oxydation  of  the  nitrogenous 
substance  and  fatty  matter  that  then  takes  place,  rather 
than  attributable  to  the  direct  production  of  fat  from  the 
carbon-hydrates. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  Professor 
Yoit's  paper.  Baron  liebig  forcibly  called  in  question  Professor 
Yoit's  conclusions,  maintaining  net  only  that  it  was  inadmissible 
to  form  such  conclusions  on  such  a  point  in  regard  to  Herbivora 
from  the  results  of  experiments  made  with  Camivcnra,  but  also 
that  direct  quantitative  results  obtained  with  herbivorous 
animals  had  afforded  apparently  conclusive  evidence  in  &vor  of 
the  opposite  view. 

•  rarmck-malionm  Orgcm.  vol  yUl,  No  1,  ISM  pi  33. 

/ 
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Since  the  Munich  meeting,  Herman  Yon  Liebig,  son  of 
Baron  Liebig,  has  written  a  paper  on  the  anbject'*',  in  which, 
admitting  the  probability  that  fat  may  be  formed  from  nitro- 
genous substance,  he  ncTertheless  concludes  that  this  is  neither 
its  only,  nor  CTcn  its  chief  source,  in  the  ordinary  feeding  of 
Herbivora. 

iiter  referring  to  the  leanness  of  the  South  Bussian  shep- 
berds,  who  consume  yery  large  quantities  of  dried  meat,  and 
to  the  rotundity  of  the  peasantry,  especially  the  women,  in  dis- 
tricts where  bread  and  fruits  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  food, 
EL  Yon  liebig  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  fat,  from 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  by  oar  domestic  Herbi- 
Tora»  by  the  calculation  of  the  results  of  numerous  experiments 
made  with  cows  in  1867,  by  Enop,  Arendt,  and  Behr,  in  which 
the  details  as  to  food,  live-weight,  and  quantity  and  composi- 
tion of  milk,  were  actually  recorded.  According  to  the  mode  of 
ealcdlation  adopted,  it  appeared  that,  after  deducting  from  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  taken  in  the  food,  that  esti- 
mated to  be  required  by  the  system  for  other  purposes,  there 
was  generally  littte  or  none  remaining  for  the  production  of 
fat  In  his  calculations,  howcTer,  H.  Yon  Liebig,  besides  taking 
into  account  the  probable  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance 
stored  up  in  increase  with  gain  of  weighty  or  set  at  liberty  when 
there  was  loss  of  weight,  as  the  case  might  be,  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  given  in  the  food,  not  only 
that  required  for  the  production  of  the  caseine  of  the  milk,  but 
also  the  whole  of  that  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  mere 
sustenance  of  the  animal  (according  to  its  weight),  independ- 
ently of  gain  or  loss,  or  milk  produced. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Yoit,  and  as  after- 
wards admitted  by  H.  Yon  Liebig,  that  if  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance may  break  up  into  urea  and  fat  (with  other  products), 
the  amount  estimated  to  be  required  for  the  mere  sustenance 
of  the  body  should  not  be  considered  inadmissible  for  the  for- 
mation of  &t  as  one  of  its  products,  and  therefore  should  not 

•rtrmk$'StaHoiim  Organs  yoL  tUL  Na  8,  1160. 
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ba  deduoted  (with  that  apinropriated  for  the  production  of 
increase  and  of  the  caseine  of  the  milk)  from  the  amoont 
BQppIied  in  the  food  in  estimating  whether  or  not  it  provided 
sofScient  for  the  formation  of  the  &t  known  or  calculated  to 
be  produced. 

H.  Yon  Liebig  states  that  he  selected  experiments  with  cows 
as  the  basis  of  his  illustrations^  considering  that,  when  in  a 
normal  state,  the  change  in  the  solid  substance  of  the  body  of 
the  animal  was  comparatiyely  small,  if  not,  indeed,  immaterial, 
and  that  the  fixed  products  of  the  food,  beyond  what  might  be 
required  for  the  mere  maintenanoe  of  the  body,  were  accumu- 
lated and  easfly  estimated  in  the  milk  collected;  whilst  he  con- 
sidered, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  point  in  question  could 
not  be  settled  by  reference  to  results  relatmg  to  fattening 
^ttimftlfl^  without  the  aid  of  an  apparatus  for  the  determin- 
ation of  tbe  products  of  respiration  and  perspiration.  We 
believe,  however,  that  with  a  proper  selection  of  fattening 
animals  it  may  be  satisfactorily  illustrated  without  the  aid  of 
any  such  apparatus;  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  briefly 
to  discuss  the  question  of  the  sources  of  the  fat  of  the  animal 
body  by  reference  to  the  results  of  experiments  with  such 
animals. 

As  already  intimated,  the  objections  of  Dr.  Hayden  to  the 
supposition  that  fat  is  formed  from  the  carbon-hydrates  of  the 
food,  vrere  based  upon  physiological  considerations  of  a  quali- 
tatiye,  but  not  at  all  of  a  quantitative  kind.  Yoit's  argument 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  upon  strictly  quantitative  re- 
salts,  obtained,  however,  under  conditions  as  to  choice  of 
animal  and  of  food,  in  which  the  formation  of  fat,  if  it  took 
place  at  all,  must  of  necessily  be  attributed  to  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  consumed.  H.  Von  Liebig  also  relied  upon  quan- 
titative results  as  the  basis  of  his  illustrations;  but  those  selec- 
ted, when  properly  considered,  afforded,  to  say  the  most,  only 
negative  evidence  on  the  point 

The  question  arises:  What  description  of  animal  is  likely 
to  yield  the  most  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  source 
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of  the  fat  stored  np  in  its  body?  ObTioosly  the  one  which  is 
fed  more  especially  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  fat,  which 
consumes  in  its  most  appropriate  fattening  food  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  carbon-hydrates,  and  which  yields  a  laige 
proportion  of  fat,  both  in  relation  to  the  weight  of  animal 
within  a  given  time,  and  to  the  amount  of  food  consomed. 
The  following  table  (I),  which  sommarizes  the  results  of  a 
great  many  direct  experiments  of  our  own,"*"  will  show  that  of 
the  ox,  the  sheep  and  the  pig — ^the  most  important  of  the  ani- 
mals fed  and  slaughtered  as  human  food— the  last  pre-eminently 
supplies  the  required  conditions. 

TABLB  L— OOMPARATIYB  rATTBMINO  QUALITIBS  OF  DIFFBBEMT  ANIMALS. 

Belation  of  parts  in  100  live  weight: 

OZBL  Shop.  Pkcm* 

Average  Of, 16  249  59 

Stomach  and  conteDts, • 11.6  7.6  l.S 

loteetiDes  and  conteDts, 2.7  3.6  6.2 

14.3       11.1      T5 
Heart,  aorta,  langs,  windpipe,  lirer,  gall-bladder  and 
coDtents,  paocreas,  spleen  and  blood, 7.0         7.3      -6.6 

Per  100  live  weight: 

Dry  sabstance  consnmed  in  food  per  week, 12.5       16.0     27.0 

Increase  yielded  per  week, 1.13       1.76     6.43 

Per  100  dry  substance  of  food: 

Total  dry  snbstance  increase 6.2  8.0  17.6 

Fat  In  increase, 5.2  7.0  15.7 

Total  dry  snbstance  In  nrlne  and  fseces, 36.5  31.9  16.7 

Average  fat  per  cent : 

Id  lean  condlUon, 16.0  18.0  22.0 

InfatcondlUon 30.0  33.0  44.0 

Increase  whilst  fatting, 60.0  65.0  70.0 

Looking  first  to  the  comparative  structure  of  the  animals,  so 

*  For  the  data  upon  which  moBt  of  tho  ayerago  resolts  glren  In  the  table  are  foanded,  see 
**  ■zperfmental  Inqnliy  into  the  Composition  of  some  of  the  Animals  fM  and  slangfatered  as 
Hnmam  Food," PhlL  Trans.  FSrt  n,  1860.  In  the  estimates  given  "per  100  li?e  weight*' 
and  "  per  100  dry  substances  of  food,*'  it  is  assumed  that  the  oxen  and  sheep  are  Ubenllj  fed 
OB  oD-oake,  dorer  chaff;  and  roots,  and  the  pigs  on  bartoj  meal  alone;  with  diflbrent  fbods  the 
fMQltt  wiU,  of  ooans^  be  dilteent 
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far  as  it  may  be  considered  dharaoteristie  or  indicative  ^f  the 
description  of  the  f  ood,  it  is  seen  that,  of  stomach  and  contents, 
the  ruminant  ox  has  a  much  larger  proportion  than  the  romi- 
nant  sheep,  and  the  rnminant  sheep  in  its  torn,  much  more 
than  the  non-mminating  pig.  Oonsistentiy  with  these  facts, 
we  find  that  the  ox  consumes  in  its  food  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  only  slowly  digestible,  or  indigestible,  cellalose  than  the 
sheep,  and  the  sheep  again  very  much  more  than  the  pig.  The 
nsoal  food  of  oxen  and  sheep,  consisting  as  it  does  in  large 
pr<^rtion  of  unripened  or  imperfecUy  ripened  yegetaUe 
matter,  is,  in  &ct,  essentially  cnide,  containing  not  only  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  defectiyely  elaborated  and  probably  unas- 
similable  nitrogenous  substance,  but  also  a  large  proportion  of 
comparatively  indigestible  non-nitrogenous  matter.  Accord- 
ingly complexity  and  great  capacity  of  stomach,  and  slow 
progress  of  the  food  through  the  organ,  are  characteristics  of 
the  structure  and  digestive  process  of  the  animals. 

Of  intestines  and  contents,  on  the  oilier  hand,  the  ox  has  a 
less  proportion  than  the  sheep,  and  the  sheep  considerably  less 
than  the  pig. 

In  fact,  the  relatively  very  small  proportion  of  stomach  and 
contents,  and  relatively  very  large  proportion  of  intestines  and 
contents  in  the  pig  are  very  striking.  But  when  we  consider 
that  his  most  appropriate  fattening  food  consists  of  ripened 
seeds  and  highly  starchy  roots,  containing  littte  indigestible 
woody  fibre,  and  their  non-nitrogenous  constituents  almost 
wholly  in  the  form  of  starch,  the  primary  change  of  which  is 
known  to  take  place  almost  throughout  the  length  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  reason  of  the  relatively  small  proportion  of 
stomach,  and  large  proportion  of  intestines,  seems  to  be  at 
once  apparent 

Passing  from  a  consideration  of  the  receptacles  and,  so  to 
speak,  first  labratories  of  the  food,  we  vrill  only  remark,  in 
reference  to  the  remaining  results  given  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  table,  that  of  what  may  be  called  the  further  elaborating 
organs  of  the  body,  and  their  fluids — the  heart,  liver,  lungs. 
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blood,  Ac, — ^ttie  proportion,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  stri- 
kingly similar  in  the  three  descriptions  of  animal 

The  second  division  of  the  table  shows  that,  notwithstanding 
its  much  Urger  proportion  of  stomach  and  contents,  the  ox 
consomee,  for  a  given  live  weight  within  a  given  time,  only 
about  three-f oorths  as  much  dry  substance  of  food  as  the  sheep, 
and  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  pig,  with  its  very  small  pro- 
portion of  stomach  and  contents.  The  ox  gives,  too,  in  propor- 
tion to  a  given  live  weight  within  a  given  time,  much  less 
increase  than  the  sheep,  and  only  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  as 
much  as  the  pig. 

Beckoned  in  proportion  to  a  given  amount  of  dry  substance 
of  food  consumed,  the  ox  gives  less  both  of  total  dry  substance 
in  increase,  and  of  fat  in  increase,  than  the  sheep,  and  only 
about  one-third  as  much  of  either  as  the  pig,  whilst  the  ox 
voids  of  dry  substance  in  fsBoes  and  urine  the  largest  propor- 
tion, the  sheep  somewhat  less,  and  the  pig  littie  more  than  half 
as  much  as  the  sheep,  and  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  ox. 

Lastty,  the  proportion  of  fat,  whether  reckoned  in  relation 
to  the  total  weight  of  the  body,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  increase 
whilst  fattening,  is  greater  in  the  sheep  than  in  the  ox,  and 
greater  still  in  the  pig. 

Whilst  referring  to  the  connection  between  the  weight  and 
capacity  of  the  stomach  and  the  character  of  the  food,  it  vnll 
not  be  vnthout  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  gradation  in  the 
proportion  from  the  ox  to  the  sheep,  from  the  sheep  to  the  pig^ 
and  from  the  pig  to  man.  Below  is  given  the  approximate 
average  proportion  of  stomach,  by  weight,  in  100  live-weight  of 
each. 

Oxen,  3.19;  sheep,  2.44;  pigs,  0.88;  man,  0.88. 

Without  assuming  that  relative  weight  represents  vrith  nu- 
merical exactitude  relative  capacity  or  size,  we  nevertheless 
cannot  doubt  that  these  figures  have  a  very  obvious  significance. 
Thus,  the  ox  consumes  the  largest  proportion  of  difficultly  di- 
gestible or  indigestible  woody  fibre,  the  sheep  less,  the  pig 

scarcely  any,  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  comparatively 
28 
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eaaSy  digestible  starohy  whilst  man^  within  certain  limits,  the 
better  he  is  fed  the  less  does  the  non-nitrogenous  portion  of  his 
food  consist  of  starch,  and  the  more  of  the  much  more  highly 
concentrated  alimentary  snbstance  fat,  prodaced  for  him  from 
much  less  concentrated  yegetable  food  materials  by  the  animals 
which  he  feeds  for  his  own  consumption. 

From  the  facts  which  haye  been  briefly  stated,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that,  of  the  most  important  animals  which  we  feed  for 
human  food,  the  pig  o£fers  many  advantages  as  a  subject  for  the 
consideration  of  the  source  in  the  food  of  the  fat  which  ha 
yields.  Thus,  for  a  given  live  weight  he  comprises  a  compar- 
atively small  proportion  of  alimentaiy  organs  and  contents, 
and  he  consumes  a  large  proportion  of  food,  and  yields  a  large 
proportion  both  of  total  increase  and  of  fat,  within  a  given 
time;  his  food  is,  as  such,  of  a  high  character,  yielding,  com- 
pared with  that  of  oxen  or  sheep,  for  a  given  weight  of  it 
much  more  total  increase,  much  more  fat,  and  much  less  ex- 
creted and  necessarily  effete  matter;  whilst  his  proportion  of 
fat  is  the  greatest,  boili  in  agiven  live  weight  and  in  his  increase 
whilst  fattening.  It  results  that  changes  in  his  live  weight  are 
in  a  much  less  degree  likely  to  be  influenced  by  variation  in  the 
amount  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  are 
therefore  much  more  direct  indications  of  real  increase  of  the 
substance  of  the  body,  and  hence  that  there  is  much  less  prob- 
able range  of  error  in  calculating  the  amount  and  composition 
of  the  increase  in  live  weight  in  relation  to  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  food  consumed.  In  fact,  from  the  very 
opposite  character  of  the  ruminant  in  these  respects  it  is  very 
much  less  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the 
sources  in  its  food  of  the  fat  of  its  body.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  the  advantage  with  the  cow,  that  that  important  product  of 
the  food,  the  milk,  is  collected  extemaUy  to  the  body,  and  hence 
its  amount  and  composition  can  be  easily  determined,  but  the 
changes  of  weight  of  the  animal  itseli^  though  comparativdy 
small,  are  due  to  a  greater  variety  of  circumstances,  and  can, 
therefore,  with  less  of  certainty  be  properly  interpreted  than 
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eyen  in  the  case  of  either  the  ox  or  the  sheep.  Indeed  when 
experimenta  are  condaoted  with  cows  or  oxen,  or  even  with 
aheep^  for  periods  of  a  few  weeks  only^  the  Tariation  in  live 
weight  may,  in  rery  great  proportion,  be  due  to  variation  in 
the  contents  of  the  alimentary  organs  merely. 

The  selection  and  calcolation  of  results  brought  to  view 
in  Table  II,  will  show  that  when  experiments  are  con- 
ducted with  pigs  fed  on  good  fattening  food  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  eight  or  ten  weeks,  the  amount  both  of  total  increase 
and  of  fat  stored  up  are  so  great  in  proportion  both  to  the 
original  weight  of  the  animal  and  to  the  food  consumed,  that 
the  data  so  obtained  may  be  safely  relied  upon  as  a  means  of 
estimating,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  discussion,  from  what  constituent  or  constituents  of 
the  food  the  fat  of  the  animals  has  been  derived. 

Experimenl  1. — ^In  this  experiment,  two  pigs  of  the  same 
litter,  of  equal  weight,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged,  of  sim- 
ilar character,  were  selected.  One  was  killed  at  once,  and  the 
amount  of  total  dry  or  solid  matter,  nitrogenous  substance,  fat 
and  mineral  matter  in  its  body  determined.  The  other  was 
then  fed  for  a  period  of  ten  weeks  on  a  good  mixed  food  con- 
taining, however,  a  more  than  usual  high  proportion  of  nitro« 
genous  substance.  It  was  then  weighed  and  killed,  and  its 
composition  was  determined  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  animal. 
The  results  so  obtained  supplied  an  important  portion  of  the 
data  requisite  for  the  calculation  of  the  composition  of  the 
increase  in  the  other  cases."*"  The  food  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  bean-meal,  lentil-meal  and  bran,  each  one  part^  and  barley 
meal  three  parts,  given  ad  libitum. 


•  For  ftirUiflr  dfetafls  refaOlog  to  thla  and  other  ezpertmenta^  wt  most  refer  (o  aor  ftumor 
papan^  M  fbUowt:  "OntheCompodtlonof  Foods  in  rdatton  to  Beqriratioii  and  the  Feeding 
«f  Inimala,^  Report  of  the  British  Aaaodatlon  for  the  Advanoement  of  Sdenoe,  for  IMS. 
«ikgricaltiiral  Ohemlstrj,  Pig  Feeding,''  Jonmal  Boy.  Ag.Soa,  England,  toI.  xIt.,  parts, 
IMS.  "  On  the  Sqiiivalencj  of  Starch  and  Sogar  in  Food,"  Report  of  the  British  Association 
for  1154.  **  Experimental  Inqoirj  into  the  Compotftion  of  some  of  the  Animals  Fed  and 
Slaaghtered aa Hnman Food,"  FhlL  Trann, parts,  1169. 
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Experiments  2  and  3. — ^In  both  these  experiments,  the  pro- 
portion of  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food  was  very  large; 
the  relation  of  non-nitrogenous  to  one  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance being  in  Exp.  2  little  more  than  half,  and  in  Exp.  8  little 
more  than  one-third  as  much  as  usual  in  the  recognized  good 
fattening  food  of  the  animal.  In  Exp.  2  the  food  consisted  of 
bran»  bean  and  lentil  meal»  and  Indian  meal»  each  given  sepa- 
rately, and  ad  libUum,  and  in  Exp.  8  of  an  equal  mixture  of 
bean  and  lentil  meal  only,  given  ad  libUum. 

Experiment  4  and  5. — ^In  Exp.  4  the  food  consisted  of  Indian 
meal  only,  and  in  Exp.  5  of  barley  meal  only,  in  each  case 
given  ad  ItbUum.  Barley  meal  is  undoubtedly  the  most  ap-* 
proved  staple  fattening  food  of  the  pig,  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  both  these  experiments  the  proportion  of  non-nitro- 
genous to  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food  was  very  nearly, 
though  rather  higher,  the  average  in  that  which  is  recognized 
as  the  most  appropriate  fattening  food  of  the  animal 

Experim£nl8  6,  7,  8  and  9. — ^The  peculiarity  of  this  series  was 
that  the  food  contained  less  ready  formed  fat  than  was  the 
case  in  either  of  the  other  experiments,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  non-nitrogenous  substance  supplied  was  in  the 
form  of  either  pure  starch,  pure  sugar,  or  both.  In  Exps.  6, 
7  and  8  a  fixed  quantity  of  lentil  meal  and  bran  (averaging 
nearly  three  and  a  quarter  pounds  lentil  meal  and  about  nine 
ounces  bran)  was  given  per  head  per  day,  and  in  addition,  in 
Ezp.  6,  sugar,  in  Exp.  7,  starch,  and  in  Exp.  8,  sugar  and 
starch,  each  separately,  ad  libitum.  In  Exp.  9,  lentil  meal,  bran, 
sugar  and  starch  were  each  given  separately,  ad  libiium. 

The  figures  given  in  the  Table  show  that  the  increase  in 
weight  was  in  no  case  less  than  60,  and  in  several  nearly,  and 
in  one  more  than  100  per  cent  upon  the  original  weight  of  the 
animal,  the  amounts  ranging  from  51.8 1^  8.9  per  cent  when 
the  experiment  extended  over  eight,  and  from  85.4  to  106.8 
per  cent  when  the  experiment  extended  over  ten  weeks. 

The  determined  or  estimated  amount  of  fat  stored  up  in  the 
increase  was  also  in  all  cases  very  large,  amounting  to  68  per 
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eent  of  the  total  inoreaBe  in  Exp.  1,  in  which  it  was  experimen- 
tally determined,  and  calcnlated  to  be  even  more  than  this  in 
seTeral  of  the  other  cases.  The  tendency  to  error  in  the  calcu- 
lations would,  however,  be  to  give  the  proportion  too  low  in 
Ezps.  6, 7,  8  and  9,  which  were  conducted  oyer  a  period  of  ten 
weeks,  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  increase  upon  the  orig- 
inal weight  was  very  high,  and  to  give  it  too  high  in  Exps.  2,  8, 
4  and  6,  conducted  only  over  eight  weeks,  but  more  especially 
in  Exps.  2  and  4,  in  which  the  proportion  of  increase  upon  the 
Qriginal  weight  was  comparatively  smalL  The  range  of 
the  probable  error  of  calculation  here  indicated  is,  however,  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  any 
conclusions  which  will  be  drawn  from  the  indications  of  the 
figures  as  they  stand. 

It  is  seen  that,  of  the  determined  or  estimated  total  fat  stored 
up  in  the  increase,  the  proportion  which  could  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  the  ready  formed  fat  of  the  food,  even  sup- 
posing the  whole  of  that  supplied  ha4  been  assimilated,  was  so 
small  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  stored  up  fat  must  have  been  produced  from  other  con- 
stituents than  the  ready  formed  fatty  matter  of  the  food.  Ac- 
cording to  the  figures  given  in  the  table,  the  proportion  of  fat 
which  must  have  been  so  produced,  ranged  from  about  two- 
thirds  to  about  eight-ninths  of  the  total  amount  stored  up. 

Assuming  it  then  to  be  established  beyond  doubt  that  there 
was  a  very  large  formation  of  fat  within  the  body  from  other 
constituents  than  the  tatty  matter  of  the  food,  the  questions 
arise  whether  this  large  amount  of  produced  fat  could  possibly 
have  been  derived  from  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the 
food,  or  whether  it  must  of  necessity  have  had  its  source,  in 
greater  or  less  proportion,  in  the  carbon-hydrates  at  the  same 
time  supplied  ?  The  results  adduced  afford  conclusive  evidence 
on  this  point  also. 

The  figures  show  that,  after  deducting  from  the  total  amotmt 
of  nitrogenous  substance  consumed  for  the  production  of  100 
pounds  of  increase  in  live  weight  the  small  amount  estimated 
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to  be  stored  up  in  the  increase,  there  remains  a  very  large  pro- 
portion ayailable,  it  may  be  for  the  production  of  fat  mth  other 
prodnota 

If  we  next  compare  the  apiount  of  carbon  in  the  estimated 
produced  fat  with  the  amoont  contained  in  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance of  the  food  not  stored  up  as  increase^  minus  that  con- 
tained in  the  urea^  which  would  be  one  of  the  final  products  of 
the  breaking  up  of  this  nitrogenous  substance  (or  its  equivalent 
giyen  off),  the  result  shows  in  some  cases  an  excess,  and  in 
others  a  deficiency,  of  carbon  possibly  ayailable  from  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  food,  compared  with  that  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  fat  estimated  to  be  derived  from  the  other 
constituents  than  the  ready  formed  fat  in  the  food. 

Beckoned  to  the  standard  of  100  carbon  in  the  estimated 
produced  fat,  it  will  be  seen,  as  shown  in  the  bottom  lines  of 
the  table,' that  in  Exps.  1,  2  and  3,  in  which  the  proportion  of 
non-nitrogenous  to  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food  was 
(especially  in  Exp.  8)  considerably  less  than  in  such  food  as 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  appropriate  in  the  &tten- 
ing  of  the  pig, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance was  in  considerable  excess  over  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion usually  supplied — ^there  wacf,  according  to  the  calculation, 
more  than  sufficient  carbon  possibly  available  from  the  nitro- 
genous substance  of  the  food,  for  the  formation  of  the  Ui 
estimated  to  be  produced. 

In  Exps.  4  and  5,  however,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  to  the  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food  was  much 
more  nearly  that  in  the  usual  food  of  the  well-fed  fattening  pig, 
it  is  reckoned  that  there  was  about  40  per  cent  of  the  carbon 
of  the  produced  fat  which  could  not  possibly  have  been  sup- 
plied from  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food. 

In  the  other  experiments  (No&  6,  7,  8  and  9),  in  which  again 
the  proportion  of  the  non-nitrogenous  to  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents of  the  food  was  lower  than  usual  (though  not  so  mudx 
so  as  in  Exps.  1,  2  and  3)— in  which,  in  fact,  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  were  in  excess — there  was  still  a  considerable  pro- 
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portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  frodnoed  M  which  the  nitrogen- 
ous constitaents  of  the  food  could  not  possibly  haye  supplied. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  oat  that^  according  to  the 
mode  ofJ[illastration  we  have  adopted,  the  figures  show  not  only 
the  utmost  proportion  of  the  carbon  of  the  storeS-up  fat  which 
could  possibly  have  had  its  source  in  the  nitrogenous  substance 
of  the  food,  but  eyen  notably  more  than  could  possibly  haye 
been  so  deriyed.  Thus,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations^ 
it  has  been  assumed  for  simplicity  of  illustration,  and  granted 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  whole  of  the  ready-formed 
fatty  matter  of  the  food  contributed  to  the  fat  stored  up,  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  food  not  stored 
upas  increase  would  be  perfectly  digested  and  become  ayailaUe 
for  the  purposes  of  the  system,  and  that  in  the  breaking  up  of 
the  nitrogenous  substance  for  the  formation  of  fat,  no  other 
carbon  compounds  than  &t  and  urea  would  be  produced.  It 
is  ebyious,  howeyer,  that  these  assumptions  are  in  part  im- 
probable, and  in  part  quite  inadmissible,  and  that  the  tendenqr 
of  each  of  them  ia  to  show  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duced fat  to  haye  been  possibly  deriyed  from  the  nitrogenous 
oonstituents^of  the  food. 

The  amount  of  fat  necessarily  deriyed  from  other  sources 
than  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  food  must  therefore 
be  greater  than  our  mode  of  estimate  can  indicate;  and  it  is 
obyious,  from  the  figures  giyen  in  the  table,  that  the  less  the 
'  excess  of  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  food,  the  greater  was 
the  proportion  of  produced  fat  which  must  necessarily  haye 
had  its  source  in  the  carbon-hydrates  of  the  food,  and  that^  at 
any  rate,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  proportion  of  non-nitro- 
geneous  to  nitrogenous  constituents  supplied  was  the  more 
nearly  thai  occurring  in  the  admittedly  most  appropriate 
fattening  food  of  the  animal,  the  proportion  of  the  fat  which 
must  necessarily  haye  been  deriyed  from  the  carbon-hydrates 
was  yery  large,  eyen  allowing  all  that  was  possible  to  haye 
been  produced  from  the  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  food. 

29 
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That^  neTerth6l68%  fat  may  be  frodaoed  in  tha  animal  bo^y 
at  the  expense  of  nitrogenous  sabatanee,  in  greater  or  leaa 
degree  according  to  the  character  of  the  animal  and  of  the 
foody  not  only  chemical  and  physiological  considerationBy  but 
direct  experimental  evidence  would  kad  us  to  conduda  In- 
deed we  have,  in  f cmner  papers  already  referred  to,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  results  of  our  experiments  with 
frttening  animals,  when  carefully  considered,  affcwd  evidence  in 
fisfotot  such  a  condusion.  To  discuss  the  point  satisfaetorily 
on  the  present  oceasioD^  by  the  aid  of  figures^  would,  however, 
unduly  extend  the  limits  of  our  paper. 

Bui^  as  indicating  the  bearing  of  the  results  referred  to,  it 
may  ^  stated,  in  passing,  that  in  numerous  cases^  otherwise 
comparable^  but  in  which  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the 
nitrogenous  constttuents  coosumed  yaried  yeiy  greatly,  tiie 
results  deazly  diowed  that  neither  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed, nor  the  amount  of  increase  in  live-weight  produced, 
bore  any  direct  relation  to  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  sub* 
stance  supplied.  On  the  other  hand,  both  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  and  the  amount  of  increase  produced  bore  a  Tery 
dose  rdation  to  the  supply  of  digestible  non-nitrogenous  con- 
stituents, and  even  a  doser  relation  stQl  to  the  amount  of  total 
digestible  dry  organic  substance  (that  is,  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  taken  together);  whilst,  so  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  careful  observation,  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  to  non- 
nitrogenous  substance  (fat)  in  the  increase  did  not  vary  in 
anything  like  a  corresponding  degree  vnth  the  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constitu- 
ents in  the  food.  The  animals  consuming  excessive  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  substance  did,  indeed,  show  a  greater  tendency 
to  increase  in  frame  and  fledi;  but  they,  neverthdesa^  became 
fiai  It  vTould  appear  that  the  excess  of  nitrogenous  substance 
had  acted  vicarioudy  in  defect  of  a  greater  supply  of  the  non- 
nitrogenous  constituents,  ccmtributing  material  not  only  to 
meet  the  respiratory  exigencies  of  the  animal,  but  also  for  the 
production  of  fai 
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Hie  main  oondiudoxis  in  regard  to  the  sonroes  of  the  fat  of 
the  animal  body  to  which  the  e^idenoe  addnoed  has  led,  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

1.  That  certainly  a  large  proportion  of  the  fat  of  the  heibi- 
Tora  fattened  for  human  food,  most  be  deriyed  from  other 
sobstances  than  fatty  matter  in  the  food. 

2.  That  when  fattening  animals  are  fed  upon  their  most  ap. 
propriate  food,  mnch  of  their  stored-np  fikt  mnst  be  prodnoed 
from  the  carbon-hydrates  it  supplies. 

3.  That  nitrogenons  sobstance  may  also  serre  as  a  source  of 
hi,  more  especially  when  il  is  in  eomss  and  the  wapgtj  of 
STKlaUenon-nitrogenons  oonstitnente  is  relatiTcly  defeotiTe. 


POOD: 

ITS  BELATIONd  TO  VARIOUS  EXIGENODSS  OF  THE  ANIMAL 

BODY. 


BT  J.  B.  lAWfiS  AXD  J.  H.  QILBBBT. 

The  appearance  in  the  June  (sapplemetary)  number  of  the 
Fbiloflophioal  Magaone  of  the  interesting  paper  by  Professors 
Tick  and  Wislioenns,  <<0n  the  Origin  of  Mosoolar  Power,"  and 
the  farther  interest  excited  in  the  subject  by  Professor  Frank- 
land's  recent  lecture  at  the  Boyal  Institation,  seem  to  render 
it  opportune  that  the  important  question  of  the  connection  be- 
tween certain  constitnents  of  food  and  certain  exigencies  of  the 
animal  body  should  receiye  a  little  further  consideration  at  the 
present  time.  Professor  FranUand  truly  said  that^  since  the 
appearance  of  Baron  Idebig's  masterly  and  highly  suggestiye 
work  <<  On  Organic  Chemistry  in  its  applications  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology"  in  1842,  his  Tiews  of  the  relation  of  the  nitro- 
genous and  the  non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  to  certain 
requirements  of  the  animal  organism,  haye  been  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted  by  text-book  writers.  It  is  also  true  that 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  food  haye,  eren 
so  recently  as  last  year  and  this,  either  directly  maintained  or 
taken  for  granted  the  correctness  of  Baron  liebig's  yiews.  It 
is^  howeyer,  not  the  case,  as  was  also  assumed  by  Professor 
FranJdand,  that  those  yiews  haye  remained  unquestioned  ex- 
cepting in  the  one  or  two  instances  of  criticism  to  which  he 
referred. 
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Thifl  questioii,  in  Tarioos  aspects,  has  ocoapied  a  great  deal 
of  our  own  attention  for  many  years  past;  and  so  long  ago  as 
1852  we  adTOcated  substantially  the  views  now  adopted  by 
Professors  Fiok,  Wislioenns,  and  Frankland;  and  we  haye  on 
yarioos  occasions  since  that  date  expressed  them  with  greater 
definiteness,  and  nrged  them  the  more  emphatically,  as  new 
experimental  evidence  either  of  others  or  onrselYes  seemed  to 
lend  them  support  or  confirmation.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  state  Tery  briefly  the  conrse  of  onr  inyestigations  bearing 
iqpon  the  subject,  and  also  the  conclusions  that  we  haye  based 
upon  them. 

In  Baron  liebig's  work  aboTC  alluded  to,  and  also  in  subse- 
quent publications,  he  treated  of  the  food  requirements  of  the 
animal  body  generally^that  is,  under  different  conditions; 
and  starting  from  the  fundamental  assumptions  on  the  cma 
hand,  of  the  direct  connection  of  the  nitrogenous  or,  as  he 
designated  them,  the  **pUatic*'  oonstituenis  of  food,  not  only 
with  the  formation  in  the  animal  body  of  the  compounds  con- 
taining nitrogen,  but  also  with  the  development  of  muscular 
power,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  general  relationship  of  the 
non-nitrogenous  constituents  of  food  with  respiration,  the  de- 
yelqpment  of  heat^  and  the  deposition  of  animal  &t,  he  con- 
cluded that  the  relative  value  of  different  foods,  as  such,  was 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  on,  and  even  measurable  by,  the 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  constituents  which  they  contained. 

It  was  upon  the  assumption  of  the  broad  and  fundamental 
dassifioation  of  the  constituents  of  food  according  to  their 
various  offices  in  the  animal  economy,  as  above  stated,  that 
numerous  analyses  of  food  were  undertaken,  and  founded  upon 
the  results  obtained.  Tables  constructed  professing  to  arrange 
current  articles  of  food,  both  of  man  and  other  aTiimalfl,  ac- 
cording to  their  comparative  values  as  such;  and  whether  the 
object  were  the  feeding  of  animals  for  the  production  of  milk, 
the  so-called  fattening  of  them  for  the  production  of  meat^  or 
the  support  of  the  body  for  the  exercise  of  muscular  power. 
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the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  oonstitaents  was  generally  taken 
as  the  measure  of  that  yalue. 

Omitting,  for  the  sake  of  breyity,  any  special  reference  to  the 
labors  or  Tiews  of  others,  it  will  sufSce  here  to  make  a  few  such 
quotations  from  Baron  liebig's  work  as  will  best  conyey  shortly 
in  his  own  words  a  pretty  dear  indication  of  his  own  yiews, 
and  at  the  same  time  pretty  fairly  represent  those  of  a  large 
proportion  both  of  systematic  writers  and  experimenters,  on  the 
points  in  question.  Speaking  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents 
of  food,  he  said: 

''It  is  found  that  animals  require  for  their  support  less  of 
any  yegetable  food  in  proportion  as  it  is  richer  in  these  pecu- 
liar matters,  and  cannot  be  nourished  by  yegetables  in  which 
these  matters  are  absent"  (Ohemical  Letters,  8d  edition, 
p.  849.) 

Again: 

"The  admirable  experiments  of  Boussingault  proTe,  that  the 
increase  in  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  bttening  or  feeding  of 
stock  (just  as  is  the  case  with  the  supply  of  milk  obtained  from 
milch  cows),  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  plastic  con- 
stituents in  the  daily  supply  of  fodder."  (Chemical  Letters, 
3d  edition,  p.  869.) 

Li  regard  to  the  exercise  of  force,  he  said: 

''As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  manifestation  of  mechanical 
force,  we  see  that  a  part  of  the  muscular  substance  loses  its 
rital  properties,  its  character  of  life;  that  this  portion  sepa- 
rates from  the  liring  part,  and  loses  its  capacity  of  growth  and 
its  power  of  resistance.  We  find  that  this  change  of  proper- 
ties is  accompanied  by  the  entrance  of  a  foreign  body  (oxygen) 
into  the  composition  of  the  muscular  fiber  (just  as  the  add  lost 
its  chemical  character  by  combining  with  zinc);  and  all  expe- 
rience proTCS  that  this  conyersion  of  living  muscular  fiber  into 
compounds  destitute  of  ritality  is  accelerated  or  retarded, 
according  to  the  amount  of  force  employed  to  produce  motion. 
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Nay,  it  may  safely  be  aflSrmed  that  they  are  mutually  propor- 
ticmal;  that  a  rapid  transformation  of  moaoolar  fiber,  or,  as  it 
may  be  called,  a  rapid  change  of  matter,  determines  a  greater 
amonnt  of  mechanical  force;  and  conversely,  that  a  greater 
amount  of  mechanical  motion  (of  mechanical  force  expended 
in  motion)  determines  a  more  rapid  change  of  matter/'  (Or- 
ganic Chemistry  in  its  application  to  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
1842,  pp.  220  and  221.) 
And  again: 

<«The  amonnt  of  azotized  food  necessary  to  restore  the  eqni- 
librinm  between  waste  and  supply,  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  tissues  metamorphosed. 

*'The  amount  of  living  matter,  which  in  the  body  loses  the 
condition  of  life,  is,  in  equal  temperature,  directly  proportional 
to  the  mechanical  effects  produced  in  a  given  time. 

<iThe  amount  of  tissue  metamorphosed  in  a  given  time  may 
be  measured  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine. 

««The  sum  of  the  mechanical  efifoots  produced  in  two  individ- 
uals in  the  same  temperature,  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  their  urine,  whether  the  mechanical  force  has  been 
employed  in  voluntary  or  involuntary  motions,  whether  it  has 
been  consumed  by  the  limbs  or  by  the  heart  and  other  viscera." 
(Ibid,  p.  245.)  , 

Our  own  direct  experiments  have  had  reference  chiefly  to 
the  feeding  of  fattening  animals;  but  the  chai^usteristic  food 
requirements  of  the  body,  when  fed  with  the  view  to  the 
exercise  of  muscular  power,  have  also  been  made  the  subjects 
of  inquiry. 

Beferring  to  the  feeding  of  fattening  animals,  the  question 
arises  whether  in  the  use  of  the  currently  adopted  food  stufEs, 
the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  a  given  weight  of  animal  ^aiOiv/i 
a  given  tim^,  and  the  amount  of  increate  produced,  are  more 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  the  nitrogenous  or  the  non-nitro- 
genous constituents  which  the  food  supplies;  that  is  to  say, 
whether  the  sum  of  the  requirements  of  the  animal  system. 
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under  these  oiroumstances,  is  sach  thai,  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  articles  of  food,  the  amount  taken  or  increase  produced 
will  be  more  regulated,  or  measurable,  by  the  supplies  of  the 
nitrogenous  or  "flesh-forming"  constituents,  or  by  those  of 
the  more  specially  respiratory  and  bt-forming  non-nitarogenous 
constituents. 

To  acquire  the  data  necessary  for  the  statisfactory  solution  of 
this  question,  some  hundreds  of  animals  (oxen»  sheep  and  pigs) 
ha^e  been  experimented  upon.  Oomparative  lots  being  se- 
lected, the  general  plan  of  the  feeding  experiments  was  to  give 
some  a  fixed  and  limited  amount  of  food  of  known  composi- 
tion in  regard  to  its  contents  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitro- 
genous constituents;  to  others,  a  fixed  and  limited  amount  of 
food  of  diflTerent  composition  in  this  respect,  and  to  allow  all  to 
take  as  much  as  they  chose  to  eat  of  some  other  food,  also  of 
known  composition,  the  quantity  consumed  being  weighed.  In 
some  cases  a  single  description  of  food  only,  or  a  mixture  of 
seyeral  descriptions  in  known  proportions,  was  giyen  ad  libUum, 
but  weighed;  and  in  others,  seyeral  descriptions  of  food  were 
allowed,  each  separately,  ad  ItbiiuTn,  but  weighed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  this  way  great  variation  in  the  amount  and  propor- 
tion of  the  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  constituents  sup- 
plied was  attained,  whilst  the  animals,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  within  their  reach,  fixed  for  themselTes  tiie  limit  of 
their  consumption.  All  such  comparatiye  experiments  were 
conducted  for  Bumy  weeks,  or  eyen  for  several  months,  consec- 
utively, and  the  weights  of  the  animals  themselves  were  deter- 
mined at  the  commencement,  at  stated  periods  during  the 
progress  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment* 

To  determine  the  character  and  composition  of  the  gross 


•  **Onlb*ooiBpotftioiioriVMdtionfaUloii«o  B«pli»ttoB  and  Um  VMding  of  Animtk,** 
l«porior  tlMBrttidi  AfWctoUon  fbr  Um  AdTanoemoit  of  BcknoB^  t»  IMX  **lgriciiUiinI 
dMonlttiy;  8lie6p4tedlnc  and  Ifaaare,"  pari  1,  Journal  B07.  Ig.  80a,  Biigiaiid,  toL  z,  pari 
1,  UM.  **  Reports  of  Szparlmfliiti  on  the  CompazattToFaitaniiigi^iallttoi  of  dU^^ 
ofSheap,*' Ibid,ToLzfl,pari  8,1862;toLzt1,  paril,186f.  "Igricoltaral  Clitmiatrj,  Pig 
VeedfDf,"  n»id,  VOL  zIt,  pari  2, 186a  **0n  the  eqiilTalanqr  of  Starch  and  Sugar  in  Food," 
Bepi  BrH.  looo.,  ibr  18M. 
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inoreMe  in  Ike  weight,  the  weights  of  tiie  indiyidnal  intenud 
organs  and  of  other  separated  partsof  seveiral  hundred  animals 
of  diffiarent  deeeriptions  and  in  diflforent  conditions  as  to  age, 
matority  and  fatness  were  taken;  whilst  in  some  carefully 
selected  cases  tiie  total  amounts  of  fat,  nitrogenous  sobstanoe, 
mineral  matter  and  water  were  determined.* 

It  is  obTioos  that  in  the  case  of  fattenitig  <tT»'m^la^  the 
amount  of  food  ccmsumed  in  rdaHon  to  a  given  body-weight 
uriihin  a  given  time  will  be  regulated,  not  only  by  the  demands 
of  the  system  for  the  support  of  respiration,  perspiraticm,  &a, 
and  for  the  repair  of  normal  waste  of  nitrogenous  substance, 
but  also  by  the  additional  requirements  for  growth  and  m^ 
crease;  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  required  to  be 
consumed /or  the  production  (f  a  given  omouni  of  increase  wiD, 
in  its  turn,  include  that  due  to  the  demands  of  the  i^ystem  for 
respiraUe  and  perqiirable  matter  and  the  r^air  of  the  waste 
of  nitrogenous  substance.  Whether,  howerer,  the  expm- 
mental  results  were  calculated  so  as  to  show  the  amount  con- 
sumed per  100  fts.  liye-weight  per  week,  oi  to  produce  100 
fts.  increase  in  lire-weight,  it  was  strikingly  brought  out  in 
all  comparable  experiments  that  it  was  in  neither  case  the 
amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  but  in  both  the  amount 
of  digestible  or  ayailable  non-nitrogenous  (or  total  organic) 
substance  of  the  food  that  had  regulated  the  result  obtained. 

Befarring  the  reader  to  our  ftmner  papers  for  aU  experi- 
mental details^  and  for  the  fuller  discussion  of  the  results  and 
statement  of  our  conclusions,  we  will  dose  this  part  of  the 
subject  in  words  quoted  from  a  paper  given  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Belfast,  in  1852.t  The  sentence  as 
quoted  had  reference  to  the  results  obtained  with  sheep;  but 

•  <*  Bxptrimentel  iDqoliy  into  tiM  Oompoiltton  of  MM 
a0Hii]n»nFood,»Flin.TnuML,  pMt8,18M;  alio  Prooetdliigi  of  tlM  Rojtl  Soetoly,  vol  Is.  pi 
t4S.    <*OntiMOampoilUoQorOzM^Shan>«DdI1«i,  andortlMlrliionne 
JomiLBoj.  lg.8oa,  Eiifta]id,ToLnl,pMt3)18W.    <*0b  the  Ghflmimycr  Uw  FMiiliicor 
▲nimalf  llsr  tlM  iMTodaotloa  of  MMi  and  lltaiue,"  P 

t'^OntheCompoeiUoaof  Foodsin  niatloa  to  Bflqdntton  and  tbe  Feeding  of  Animali^** 
BeportoT  tho  Brttlah  AaodaUon  fbr  the  Adfinoement  of  Sdeno^  for  1861 
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subsequently  those  obtained  with  pigs  were  snmmarized  in 
almost  the  same  words: 

CI «  *  «  «  jf  ^^  consider  that  it  is  the  results  obtained 
under  the  subtle  agenoy  of  animal  life  that  we  are  seeking  to 
measure  and  express  in  figures,  and  if  we  also  bear  in  mind 
the  Tarious  sources  of  modification  to  which  our  actual  figures 
must  be  submitted  in  order  to  attain  their  true  indications,  we 
think  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  beyond  a  limit  which  few, 
if  any,  of  our  current  bttening  food-stui&  are  found  to  go,  it 
is  their  ayailable  non-nitrogenous  constituents,  rather  than  their 
riehness  in  the  nitrogenous  ones,  that  measure  both  the  amount 
consumed  to  a  giyen  weight  of  animal,  within  a  given  time,  and 
the  increase  in  weight  obtained." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  respiratory  process,  and 
the  great  influence  which  its  demands  must  neceesarSy  exercise 
over  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  it  will  scarcely  appear  sur- 
prising that  ccmmmption  at  least  should  be  chiefly  regulated 
by  the  supply  in  the  food  of  non-nitrogenous  constituents; 
but  that  the  amauni  cf  inorease  obtained  in  feeding  animals  for 
the  butcher  should  also  bear  a  closer  relationship  to  the  sup- 
ply of  the  non-nitrogenous  than  to  that  of  the  nitn^^ous 
constituents  might  perhaps  well  be  looked  upon  as  inconsistent 
with  the  currently  adopted  views  as  to  the  highly  nitrogenous 
character  of  the  increase  of  animals  fed  for  human  food,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  highly  nitrogenous  character  of  the  animal 
portion  of  human  food  generally. 

The  investigation  into  the  composition  of  the  fattening  ani- 
mals, and  their  increase,  above  alluded  to,  showed,  however, 
how  small  was  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substance  of 
the  food  that  was  stored  up  in  the  increase  of  the  animal,  and 
also  that  the  proportion  of  bt  in  the  increase  was  much  greater 
than  had  previously  been  supposed.  The  results  further  led 
to  the  remarkable  conclusion,  that,  reckoning  the  fat  of  the 
estimated  total  consumed  portions  of  animals  admitted  te  be 
in  only  a  proper  condition  of  fatness  into  its  starch  equivalent, 
4here  was,  on  the  average,  a  higher  proportion  of  so-reckoned 
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non-mtrogenoas  sobetanoe  to  one  of  nitrogenotui  sobstanoe  in 
sach  animal  food  than  in  bread  itself.  It  was  oondnded, 
indeed,  that,  on  the  large  scale,  the  introdnotion  of  animal 
aUments  into  our  otherwise  chiefly  farinaoeons  diet  did  not 
increase,  bnt  diminish  the  reiaUon  of  the  nitrogenons  or  so- 
called  <' flesh-forming/'  to  the  non-nitrogenons  oonstitoents, 
(reckoned  according  to  their  respiratory  and  fat-forming  capac- 
ity) in  the  coUectiye  food.  The  important  bearing  of  these 
facts  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  characteristic^  of  diffiorent 
hnman  dietaries  will  be  at  once  apparent 

So  much,  then,  for  the  characteristic  food  requirements  of 
ftmmaia  exposcd  to  as  little  exertion  as  possible,  and  fed  with 
the  express  Tiew  of  accnmnlating  flesh  and  fat  in  their  bodies. 
Ooncorrently  with*  the  earlier  experiments  to  determine  the 
relations  of  food  and  body-weight  and  increase  above  referred 
to,  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  amount  of  the  ccmstitn- 
ents  Tended  (especially  the  nitrogen)  in  tiie  liquid  and  solid 
excrements  to  that  in  the  food  consumed,  was  also  inyestigated. 
OonsbtenUy  with  the  results  obtained  in  regard  to  the  amount 
and  character  of  the  increase  resulting  from  tiie  consumption 
of  yery  diffiarent  amounts  of  nitrogenous  substance,  it  was 
found  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  yoided  by  &ttening  animals 
fed  under  equal  conditions  as  to  the  exercise  of  force,  bore  a 
yery  direct  relation  to  that  supplied  in  the  food.  So  direct^ 
indeed,  is  the  connection  between  the  composition  of  the 
matters  excreted  and  that  of  the  food  consumed,  that  we  haye 
constructed  tables  showing  the  rdatiye  yalue  of  the  manure 
produced  by  fattening  animals  from  a  giyen  weight  of  difEerent 
food-stuffis,  according  to  the  composition  of  the  latter. 

But  more  to  our  present  purpose— so  striking  were  the 
results  obtained  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  the  com- 
position of  the  food  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  con- 
sumed, the  amount  and  character  of  the  increase  produced, 
and  the  composition  of  the  excreted  matters,  on  the  other,  and, 
on  some  important  points,  so  contrary  in  their  indications  to 
the  preyailing  yiews,  that  we  were  led  at  once  to  turn  our  atten- 
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ticKii  to  homan  dietaries,  and  especially  to  a  consideration  of  the 
management  of  the  animal  body  undergoing  somewhat  excess- 
ive labor,  as,  for  instance,  the  honting-horse,  the  racer,  the  cab- 
horse,  and  the  fox-honnd,  and  also  pugilists  and  ronners.  The 
oondnsions  to  which  we  were  led  by  this  stady  were  briefly 
sommarized  in  1852  as  follows:"^ 

«  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  rQu^t  J21  the  cases,  at  least  of  ordinary  exercise 
of  force,  the  exigencies  of  the  respiratory  system  keep  pace 
more  nearly  with  the  demand  for  nitn^^oos  constitaents  of 
food  than  is  usually  supposed;" 

And  farther: 

^  A  somewhat  concentrated  supply  of  nitrogen,  does,  how- 
erer,  in  some  cases,  seem  to  be  required  when  the  system  is 
orer-taxed;  as  for  instance,  when  day  by  day,  more  labor  is  de- 
manded of  the  animal  body  than  it  is  competent,  without 
deterioration,  to  keep  up;  and  perhaps  also,  in  the  human  body, 
when  under  excitement  or  exoessiye  mental  exercise.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  it  is  in  butchers'  meat,  to  which 
is  attributed  such  high  flesh-forming  capacity,  that  we  have 
also,  in  the  fat  which  it  contains,  a  large  proportion  of  respira- 
tory material  of  the  most  concentrated  kind.  It  is  found,  too, 
that  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  egg^  40  per  cent  is  pure  fat 

« A  consideration  of  the  habits  of  those  of  the  laboring  classes 
who  are  under,  rather  than  over  fed,  will  show,  that  they  first 
have  recourse  to  fat  meat,  such  as  pork,  rather  than  to  those 
which  are  leaner  and  more  nitrogenous;  thus,  perhapcf,  indica- 
ting that  the  first  instinctive  call  is  for  an  increase  of  the  respi- 
ratory constituents  of  food.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however, 
that  the  higher  classes  do  consume  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
leaner  meats;  though  it  is  probable,  as  we  have  said,  that  even 
with  these  as  well  as  pork,  more/o^,  possessing  a  higher  respi- 
ratory capacity  than  any  other  constituent  of  food,  is  taken 
into  the  qrstem  than  is  generally  imagined.  Fat  and  butter, 
indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  about  twice  and  a-half  the  respi- 

•  B«porl  of  the  BrttWi  Aaoolttkm  Ibr  tiM  AdTineomMit  of  Sotonoe  for  U^ 
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itttozy  capacity  of  sUrob,  ingftr,  &0.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  clfiwice  which  consome  moet  of  the  leaner  meatSi 
are  also  thoee  which  consume  the  most  batter,  sogar,  and  in 
many  cases,  alcoholic  drinks  alsa 

~It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark,  that  wfaenerer  lalx^r  is  ex- 
pended in  the  manofactare  of  staple  articles  of  food,  it  has 
gmeralfy  for  its  object  the  concentration  of  the  ncm-nitrogen- 
oos^  or  more  peculiarly  respiratory  constituents.  Sugar,  bat- 
ter, and  alcoholic  drinks  are  notable  instances  of  thi&  Oheese, 
which  at  first  sight  might  appear  an  exception,  is  in  rea&ij  not 
so;  for  those  cheeses  which  bring  the  highest  price  are  always 
those  which  contain  the  most  batter;  whilst  butter  itself  is 
always  dearer  than  cheese. 

<<In  conclusion,  it  must  by  no  means  be  understood  that  we 
would  in  any  way  depreciate  the  yalue  of  eren  a  somewhat 
liberal  amount  of  nitrogen  in  food.  We  beUere,  howeyer,  that 
on  the  current  Tiews  too  high  a  relatiye  importance  is  attached 
to  it|  and  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  further  progress  in  this 
most  important  field  of  inquiry  if  the  preyailing  opinions  on 
the  subject  were  somewhat  modified."^ 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  the  statement  of 
"views  here  quoted  was  made,  the  opinions  expressed  were  di- 
rectly contrary  to  all  recognized  authority  on  the  subject,  and 
it  is  since  that  date  that  so  much  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  regard  to  the  amounts  of  urea,  and  the  amounts  of 
ctorbonio  add  and  other  products,  given  off  under  varied  con- 
ditions as  to  food  and  exercise.  Still,  from  the  facts  even  then 
at  command,  it  was  concluded  that  the  increased  demand  for 
food,  resulting  from  the  exercise  of  muscular  power,  vma 
specially  characterized  by  the  requirement  for  an  enhanced 
amount  of  the  non-nitrogenous  constituent&  Confirmatory 
evidence  was,  however,  not  long  wanting. 

•  n  li  worUiy  of  ramark,  too,  Hal  notthor  u«  tho  bum*  highly  nitragfliUNU  whoala  tin 
moaitaliMd  hj  tho  baker  for  the  pupoMe  «f  bntdHBakloc  nor  it  tho  moot  hlghtjr  nttmcBB- 
008  bread  tho  meet  Ttfood  by  the  chiefly  brMd-fedworidng  num.  8ee**0naomepolntalntho 
Oompoittio&of  Wheoft-gnin,ttiProdooti  In  the  lUll,  and  Bread,**  Joom.  Chom.  Soa,  toI.  x., 
ItU. 
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In  1864  we  selected  two  pigs  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal 
weight  and  cbaraoter;  to  one  was  giyen  ad  lUriium,  lentil  meal 
(containing  about  4  per  oeni  nitrogen),  and  to  the  other,  also 
ad  KbUum^  barley  meal  (containing  less  than  2  per  eeni) 
After  the  animah^  had  been  kept  for  a  certain  time  on  their 
reepeotiYe  foods,  one  comparative  experiment  was  condncted 
for  a  period  of  three  days,  and  another  lor  a  period  of  ten 
days.  Ibe  weights  of  the  animals  wece  taken  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  each  experiment,  and  besides  other  partiM- 
lars,  the  amoonts  of  nitrogen  consomed  in  food  and  voided  as 
iiiea»  were  determined.*  The  result  was,  that  with  eametly 
tqoal  eonditions  as  to  exercise,  botii  animab  being  in  fact  at 
rest^  the  amount  of  urea  passed  by  the  one  feeding  on  the 
highly  nibogenous  lentil  meal  was  more  flian  twice  as  great  as 
that  passed  by  Uie  one  fed  on  the  bariey  meal  We  have  aiaoe 
made  other  such  experiments  with  similar  results. 

It  was  dear,  therefore,  that  the  rule  laid  down  by  liebig, 
and  assumed  to  be  substantially  correct  by  so  many  writers, 
did  not  hold  good— namely,  that  <<  The  sum  of  the  mechanical 
eflEbcts  produced  in  two  individuals,  in  the  same  temperature, 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  their  urine; 
whether  the  mechanical  force  has  been  employed  in  voluntary 
or  involuntary  motions,  whether  it  has  been  consumed  by  the 
limbs  or  by  the  heart  and  other  vioera  ''—unless,  indeed,  as  has 
been  assumed  by  some  experimenters,  there  is,  with  increased 
nitrogen  in  the  food,  an  increased  amount  of  mechanical  force 
employed  in  the  << involuntary  motions"  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  increased  amount  of  urea  voided. 

It  was  at  any  rate  obvious  that,  if  the  amount  of  urea  voided 
1^  one  animal  at  rest  could  be  from  two  to  three  times  as  great 
as  that  voided  by  a  similar  animal  also  at  rest,  and  under 
otherwise  equal  ccmditions,  provided  only  that  the  food  of  the 
one  contained  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  that 
ot  the  other,  the  amount  of  urea  passed  could  not  be  any 
measore  of  the  amount  of  muscular  power  exerted;  and  this 

•Fbfl. nuML, pviO,  18M,  pb  664. 
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eyidenoe,  oonaidered  in  ooimeotion  mih  that  relating  to  the 
demands  of  the  (^ystem  not  only  of  the  fattening  animal  but  of 
the  animal  body  fed  with  a  Tiew  to  meehanioal  exertion,  afforded 
farther  confirmation  of  the  Tiew  we  had  already  pnt  forward 
aa  abore  quoted,  and  also  led  to  theJIeztenaion  and  more  defin- 
ite ezpreeaion  of  ii 

The  resalta  of  Biiohoff  and  Yoit,  oondooted  through  aperiod 
of  many  months,  with  a  dog,  either  submitted  to  hunger  or  fed 
ftom  time  to  time  on  foods  containing  yezy  diflforent  amounts 
of  nitrogenous  substance^  showed  a  yery  yariable  amount  of 
urea  yoided,  although  the  animal  was  kept  under  equal  condi- 
tions as  to  exercise.  Still,  on  the  publication  of  those  results 
in  1860,  the  authors  assumed  that  although  there  had  been  no 
greater  exercise  of  force  manifested  in  the  form  of  external 
work,  yet  when  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  in  the 
food  was  greater,  and  the^amount  of  urea  yoided  correspond- 
ingly greater,  there  must  haye  been  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  force  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  the  actions  proceeding 
within  the  body  itself  in  connection  with  the  disposition  of  the 
increased  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  consumed.  WheUt 
howeyer,  they  subsequently  found  that  the  amount  of  urea 
passed  by  the  animal  when  subjected  to  somewhat  seyere  labor 
was,  other  things  being  equal,  no  greater  than  when  at  rest, 
whilst  the  carbonic  add  eyolyed  was  much  increased  by  such 
exercise,  their  yiew  was,  of  neoessiiy,  somewhat  modified. 

Again,  the  results  of  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  which  showed  great 
yariation  in  the  amount  of  urea  passed  when  there  was  concur- 
rent yariation  in  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  substance  in  the 
food,  and  comparatiyely  little  yariation  in  the  amount  of  urea 
yoided  with  great  yariation  in  the  amount  of  labor  pertcmned, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  great  increase  in  the  carbonic  add 
eydyed  with  increased  exercise  of  force,  obyioudy  still  farther 
pointed  to  the  correctness  of  the  yiew  that  with  muscular  exer- 
tion there  was  a  more  marked  increased  demand  for  the  non- 
nitrogenous  than  for  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  food. 

That  this  was  the  necessary  condusion  from  the  results  of  our 
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own  inTertigatioiis,  and  also  from  those  of  the  researoheB  of 
Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Bisohofl^  Yoit,  Fettenkofer,  R  Smith,  and 
others,  we  haye  frequently  maintained.  Indeed,  the  Tiew 
urged  in  public  discussion  has  been«  that  all  the  eyidence  at 
command  tended  to  show  that  by  an  increased  exercise  of  mus- 
cular power  there  was,  with  increased  requirement  for  respira* 
Ue  material,  probably  no  increased  production  and  voidance  of 
urea»  imless,  owing  to  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  the  food, 
or  a  deficiency  of  available  non-nitrogenous  substance^  or  dis- 
eased action,  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  fluids  or 
solids  of  the  body  were  drawn  upon  in  an  abnormal  degree  for 
the  supply  of  respirable  material 

From  the  &cts  briefly  summarized  in  the  foregoing  pages,  it 
will  be  obyious  that  the  generally  accepted  views  in  regard  to 
the  adaptation  of  food,  according  to  its  composition,  to  the 
various  exigencies  of  tiie  animal  body,  require  modiflcation  in 
other  respects  than  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  souree  or  de- 
velopment of  muscular  power  alone.  At  the  same  time  we 
haQ  with  much  satisfaction  the  confirmation  of  the  views  we 
have  so  long  maintained  on  the  point  in  opposition  to  general 
Authority,  which  has  recently  been  afforded  by  the  results  of 
the  interesting,  though  limited  experiments  of  Professors  Fide 
and  Wislicenus,  so  ably  dicussed  by  them  in  Uieir  paper,  and 
by  Professor  Franldandin  his  lecture. 
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DISEASES  OP  CATTLE. 


[Dram  PioC  JobA  am§m^  imk,  "Iktqr  aiook.*'] 
■PLDUO    APQPIJX7* 

A  blood  diaeaae  inoiclAiital  to  the  pletborio  states  in  vhidh 
apopleiy  and  rapture  of  the  spleen  oooor.  I  first  obserred 
fids  aflbotion  in  the  oows  of  the  Doke  of  Tnsoany^  in  185L  It 
has  long  been  known  on  the  Continent^  and  in  France  it  has 
daimed  considerable  attention.  It  is  there  named  *'  Ualadie 
de  sang ''—blood  disease— and  nnder  that  name  Fix>fe6sor  Del- 
albnd  has  published  a  most  elaborate  work.  I  haye  observed 
the  disease  in  feeding-stock  in  Northumberland,  and  haye  re- 
ceiyed  accoonts  of  the  malady  from  Aberdeenshire,  and  yarions 
other  connties  of  England  and  Scotland.  I  may  here  repro- 
duce a  short  statement  regarding  it,  publidied  by  me  in  the 
Edinbu^rgh  Veterinary  Beyiew,  yoL  1,  page  488. 

The  disease  broke  out  in  the  winter  of  1867-68|  on  a  farm 
characterized  by  extreme  richness  of  soil,  in  the  north  of 
Northumberland.  In  the  month  of  January,  1869,  it  reap- 
peared, and  did  not  cease  until  twenty-three  head  of  cattle  had 
been  seized. 

Splenic  apoplexy  is  a  malady  that  has  hitherto  been  obseryed 
in  the  north  of  Britam,  and  its  recurrence  recently  is  evidently 
to  be  attributed  to  the  special  method  of  high  farming  and 
feeding  stock  where  it  has  for  the  last  two  years  proved  so 
destructiye. 

The  country  above  referred  to  is  a  peculiarly  dry  and 
healthy  one.    About  800  head  of  cattle  are  annuaUy  fattened 
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on  ii  One  lot  made  ready  at  Christmas,  and  sold  as  &t  beef  in 
Newcastle;  a  second  lot  kept  rather  back  till  January,  wUen 
they  are  allowed  an  abundance  of  tomips,  especially  Swedes, 
meal,  and  the  best  oat  straw.  The  cattle  affected  are  three- 
year-olds;  and  it  wonld  appear  that  those  fed  on  the  Swedish 
tomips,  especially  from  the  field,  have  soffered  most;  but  some 
fed  on  yellow  or  white  tomips  haye  been  affected,  and  we 
woold  regard  the  meal,  and  perhaps  the  oat  straw,  as  more 
likely  to  haye  produced  the  disorder.  According  to  Dda- 
fond's  researches,  legominossB  or  forages  yery  rich  in  nutri- 
tive principles  and  deficient  in  water,  are  frequent  causes  of 
splenic  apoplexy.  The  farmer  in  Northumberland  suspected 
the  artificial  manures  last  year,  and  therefore  dresssed  his  land 
chiefly  with  home  manure;  but  the  properties  of  the  last  crop 
haye  proved  as  deleterious  as  those  of  the  preceding  one. 

The  malady  stopped  suddenly  about  the  middle  of  February, 
and  this  was  probably  due  to  the  cattle  suffering  only  when  the 
system  was  taxed  by  change  from  rather  moderate  to  very  high 
feeding.  It  is  an  interesting  fact^  that,  in  cows,  the  disorder 
only  affects  those  which  are  approaching  the  period  when  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  stopped,  and  when  there  is  a  tendency  to 
lay  on  flesh.  Being  liable  to  plethora,  cows  fed  on  food  capa* 
ble  of  producing  splenic  apoplexy,  die  from  it  Change  of  diet 
proved  of  no  avail,  at  the  farm  above  referred  to,  and  common 
salt  had  been  recommended  as  a  preventative.  But^  as  Delafimd 
has  shown,  it  is  not  a  remedy  in  such  cases;  rather  the  reverse, 
and  thus  it  proved  in  the  above  instance.  The  malady  stopped 
spontaneously,  and  the  point  now  to  settle  is  the  prevention  of 
the  disease  during  future  seasons. 

In  splenic  apoples^  there  are  no  premonitory  signs— the 
animals  apparently  enjoying  the  best  health  early  in  the  morn- 
ings may  be  dead  sometimes  before  noon.  Occasionally  there 
are  symptoms  of  excitement — the  eyes  are  prominent,  and  the 
visible  mucous  membrane  injected.  Uneasiness  suddenly  man- 
ifests itself  and  colicky  pains  indicate  abdominal  disorder. 
The  urine  voided  is  high  colored  and  red,  and  there  may  also  be 
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blood  in  the  feeoes.  The  back  becomes  arched,  and  the  animal 
fixes  itself  to  anything  to  which  it  may  be  tied  in  a  stall,  or  by 
pressing  back  into  a  comer  of  the  shed  in  which  it  may  be. 
The  poise  is  quick  and  hard,  then  feeble  and  smaU— the  breath- 
ing is  accelerated  and  short  The  animal  soon  drops,  and  is 
seized  with  oonTulsiYe  twitchings.  In  addition  to  the  discharge 
of  foces  and  urine  tinged  with  blood,  there  is  a  red,  frothy 
liquid  which  escapes  from  the  nostrils;  the  animal  bellows, 
moans,  and  soon  die& 

The  duration  of  the  disease  yaries  from  four  to  twenty-four 
hour&  If  the  animals  have  been  bled  Tery  early,  they  are  not 
cured,  nor  can  the  disease  be  prevented  by  bleeding,  but  Ufe 
may  be  prolonged.  It  would  appear  that  an  animal  seized  with 
splenic  apoplexy  dies  quicker  if  left  quiet^  than  if  assisted  by  a 
drive  or  a  journey,  per  train;  and  the  farmer  who  has  sustained 
the  above  serious  losses,  has  never  known  an  animal  to  die  in  a 
railway  train,  though  it  may  have  been  moved  from  the  farm 
where  seized,  and  detained  for  several  hours  on  the  journey. 

PoU  mortem  appearances. — ^The  skin  being  removed,  it  is  ob- 
vious from  the  turgid  state  of  the  blood-vessels,  that  a  great 
accumulation  of  blood  has  occurred  in  the  system.  Blood  ex- 
travasations are  seen  in  many  parts — on  the  serous  membranes 
in  the  form  of  ecchymoses,  in  the  luugs,  liver,  and  other  vas- 
cular organs,  but  more  especially  the  spleen.  The  latter  organ 
is  found  enormously  enlarged  and  distended  by  semi-coagulated 
blood,  which  has  burst  from  its  delicate  vessels.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  spleen  is  found  ruptured,  and  the  blood  discharged 
into  the  abdomen. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the  treat- 
ment laid  down  for  plethora  again  holds  goo4  cmd  should  be 
fallowed  out  With  improvements  in  agricidture  new  diseases 
are  produced,  and  dairymen  may  expect  a  spread  of  this 
fatal  malady.  Fortunately  its  prevention  is  quite  possible, 
particularly  by  moderating  the  diet. 
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aLOSBAHTHSAZy  OB  BLilN. 

This  is  a  o(mimon  disoMe  amongst  dairy  stock  in  Britain,  es- 
pedally  since  the  days  of  thorough  land  drainage.  It  is  Tery 
ocmmxm  in  Italy  and  Franca  A  few  years  ago  it  was  yery  rife 
in  Aberdeenshire,  and  proTcd  destmotiTe.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  Black  Quarter  [or  Black  Leg],  and  though  the  tongoe  is  the 
seat  of  the  local  manifestations,  the  malady  is  constitational, 
and  is  distingiushed  by  a  blood  poison. 

It  is  a  contagions  disease,  though  dcTeloping  sponlaneoody 
nnder  the  combined  influences  of  heat,  moisture,  and  pu- 
trefactiTe  emanations  from  the  soiL  Little  more  definite 
knowledge  exists  regarding  its  causes. 

Bympioms.—'A.  cow  refuses  food,  is  obsenred  languid,  with 
saliya  flowing  freely  from  the  mouth,  and  if  food  be  grasped 
with  the  lips  she  is  unable  to  chew  it,  the  tongue  bemg  ren- 
dered  almost  motionless  from  pain.  The  animal  becomes  Tery 
rapidly  worse,  the  lips  swell,  the  cheeks  and  neck  swell,  breafii- 
ing  becomes  yery  labored,  sufi6cati(m  threatens,  and  the  dis- 
charge from  the  mouth  becomes  o£fensiTe,  tinged  with  Uood, 
and  of  a  greenish  cdor.  The  tongue,  which  is  swollen  and 
raised,  is  at  first  ooTcred  wiUi  Tesides,  which  exist  also  on  the 
lips  and  gums,  and  which  enlarge  rapidly,  become  opaque, 
filled  with  matter,  and  ultimatdy  burst  or  are  broken,  leading 
behind  a  sloughy  and  ulcerating  surface.  The  typhus  and  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  yeiy  scTcre,  and  the  animal  dies  in 
from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  days. 

2Veatm«7i^— Locally  the  vesicles  must  be  qpened,  and  the 
mouth  fr^y  and  repeatedly  washed  with  chlorine  water,  or 
Tinegar  and  water.  A  strong  purgatiye  sheuld  be  giyen,  and  if 
the  local  ulcer&cm  be  seyere,  active  caustics,  such  as  nitrate  of 
silTer,  should  be  applied.  Many  cases  need  support  with  wine, 
beer,  and  mineral  adds. 

EPBEOOTIO   IlPTHA — THIS   KUBBAIN. 

This  disease  commonly  known  in  Scotland  as  the  murrain, 
and  in  England  as  the  epidemic,  or  foot  and  mouth  disease^  is 
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Tory  troublesome  in  the  dtiry,  and  even  fatal  where  oalvee  are 
reared.  It  is  a  yesionlar  eraption  in  the  mouthy  on  the  teats 
and  on  the  feet  Professor  Simonds  has  named  it  epizootic 
eczema.    It  affects  all  warm-blooded  animals. 

Cauaea. — Contagion  induces  the  spread  of  the  malady,  and 
not  only  does  it  extend  from  cow  to  cow,  but  to  all  other 
^t^imnia  approaching  those  diseased.  The  saliva  from  the 
mouths  ef  suffiaring  cattle,  may  infect  a  large  quantity  of  food 
and  render  it  injurious  to  other  quadrupeds,  and  in  milking  a 
cow  with  vesicles  on  the  teats,  the  poison  becomes  mixed  vrith 
the  nulk,  and  if  drunk  warm  by  human  beings  will  not  only 
produce  inflammation  of  the  throat,  but  also  eruptions  of  the 
skin.  I  have  known  calves  and  pigs  to  die  when  fed  on  the 
milk  of  aflected  cows. 

BtflnpU3m8.—On  the  introduction  of  a  newly-bought  cow  into 
a  herd,  it  is  found  that  her  teats  are  sore,  or  she  is  slightly 
lame,  or  she  experiences  difficulty  in  feeding,  from  irritation  of 
the  mouth.  On  one  or  all  these  parts  when  examined,  an  erup- 
tion is  observed,  consisting  in  many  vesicles,  raised  on  the  in- 
flamed membrane  or  skin.  The  vesides,  if  not  broken,  become 
filled  vrith  pus,  and  sometimes  dry,  a  scab  forming.  More  com- 
monly the  irritant  discharge  exdtes  inflammation,  and  a  raw, 
sore  surface  is  the  result  Affecting  either  the  mouth  or  the 
teats,  the  local  spmptoms  graduaUy  subside,  and  the  disease 
disappears;  but  when  the  feet  are  affected,  unless  great  atten- 
tion be  paid  early,  the  discharge  burrows  between  the  hoofs  and 
the  vascular  structures,  causing  a  separation  of  the  horn,  which 
is  in  the  course  of  time  thrown  ofll  A  new  hoof  developee 
again  in  all  cases  in  which  the  structure  of  the  foot  has  been 
eareftiUy  protected.  The  constitutional  qrmptoms  in  this  dis- 
ease are  occasionally  very  severe,  and  a  row  of  cows  may  be 
seen  lying  in  great  pain,  breathing  heavily,  with  a  rapid  pulse, 
feeding  but  little  if  at  all,  and  visibly  vrasting.  It  is  from  loss 
in  the  condition  of  cows,  and  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
milk,  so  long  as  the  disease  lasts,  that  the  dairy-keeper  suffars. 

TreatmenL — ^A  mild  purge  may  be  given  to  the  affected  ani- 
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mak,  but  the  attention  most  chiefly  be  paid  to  the  local  irnqn 
tian,  and  either  of  the  following  lotions  may  be  need: 

Chlorine  water,  1  pint;  water  12  pints.  Mix  and  use  freely 
to  affected  parts;  or 

Solphate  of  zino»  2  drachms;  water,  1  pint,  or  a  solution  of 
alum,  etc. 

Vinegar  and  water,  or  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  may  be  employed. 

Prevention. — ^From  the  certainty  that  all  the  cows  will  take 
the  disease,  and  that  the  longer  it  hangs  about  a  place  the 
worse  for  the  owner  of  stock,  I  haye  usually  recommended  to 
communicate  the  disease  to  all  the  animals  at  once  by  inocu- 
lation. It  is  readily  controlled  by  judicious  treatment  and 
nursing,  and  in  a  week  or  two  all  the  cows  are  free  from  the 
disease,  and  only  slightly  susceptible  of  a  second  attack  Be- 
oently,  considerable  discussion  has  gone  on  in  France  as  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  malady  in  animals  that  haye  been  once 
affected,  and  the  weight  of  eyidence  is  in  fayor  of  the  repeated 
seizure  of  them  by  the  affection. 

CloZuM,  if  attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  throat  item 
drinking  the  milk,  are  Very  likely  to  die.  They  eyince  great 
difficulty  in  swallowing;  sometimes  cough,  and  saliya  drops  in 
large  quantities  from  the  irritated  mouth;  the  whole  alimen- 
tary canal  may  be  affected,  attended  by  much  irritation— feyer. 
They  should  be  allowed  small  doses  of  alum  whey,  and  be^ept 
on  linseed  tea  or  thin  oat  meal  gruel,  with  milk  of  healthy 
cows. 

QANGBENB  Or  THE  TAO*. 

OowB  more  frequently  than  oxen,  suffer  from  this  curious, 
disease,  which  has  spread  occasionally  as  an  epizootic  oyer  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  continent  Hering  refers  to  it  as  it  appeared 
in  Wurtemburg,  in  1817,  «nd  Bychner  has  furnished  us  with 
a  good  description  of  the  symptoms.  Without  any  general  or 
internal  affection,  the  tail  becomes  paralyzed,  and  its  skin  soft 
and  oedamatons,  particularly  towards  its  end.    On  opening  it^ 
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a  foetid  iohor  is  discharged.  The  disease  spreads  towards  the 
roots  of  the  tail,  where  separation  usually  occar%  and  the 
animal  remains  tailless. 

The  canse  is  unknown,  and  the  treatment  adopted  consists 
in  amputating  the  tail  at  the  point  first  noticed,  where  the 
disease  is  limited,  and  then  applying  the  actual  cautery  to  the 
stump. 

SIBEBIAK  BOIL  FULGT7E. 

This  malady,  not  confined  to  cattle,  but  seizing  men  as  well 
as  animals,  is  observed  as  its  name  implies  in  Siberia,  and 
according  to  some  only  on  the  Steppes.  It  is  sometimes 
slow  and  chronic,  and  at  others  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal 
It  bears  a  dose  analogy  to  black  quarter,  and  is  doubtless  a  form 
of  anthrax. 

IMFLAMMiLTIOK. 

Of  the  many  animals  supposed  to  haye  died  of  inflammation, 
yetj  few  have  really  been  the  subjects  of  inflammatory  disease. 
When  severe  pain  is  observed,  particularly  if  abdominal,  it  is 
ascribed  to  inflammation;  and  in  attempting  recently  to  draw 
up  ar  list  of  the  relative  frequency  of  different  diseases  in 
animals,  I  found  in  cattle-insurance  registers,  simply  <<  inflam- 
mation'' stated  so  frequently  as  a  cause  of  death,  that  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  tolerably  accurate  idea.  When 
the  term  is  used  alone,  without  any  organ  being  specified,  the 
case  turns  out  to  be  one  of  intestinal  obstruction  and  colia 

The  inflammatory  process  is,  however,  connected  with  many 
maladies  the  nature  of  whichis  frequently  little  suspected.  Every 
tissue  of  the  body  may  become  inflamed,  and  the  symptoms 
are  local,  if  the  part  implicated  is  not  extensive,  and  compara* 
tively  tmimportant;  general  symptoms,  however,  set  in  when 
any  internal  organ  or  very  sensitive  structure  is  involved. 

Pain,  heat^  redness,  and  sweUing,  are  observed  on  any  super- 
ficial part  which  may  be  inflamed.  The  pain  varies  in  inten- 
sity according  to  the  part  afiE&cted,  and  is  usually  most  severe 

when  the  latter  is  inelastic  and  swells  but  dighUy.    It  varies  in 
82 
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ialenflify  aooording  to  the  MsitttiTeneet  of  iheftn^ 
when  internal,  cannot  be  determined  with  the  same  predaion 
in  dmnb  animals  as  in  men.  No  doubt,  referring  pain  to  a 
partioalar  spot,  a  patient  ocmsiderably  assists  a  physician  in  his 
diagnosis;  but  it  is  remarkable  to  what  extent  collateral  dr- 
onmstances  facilitate  the  yeterinarian  in  disooTcring  what  organ 
is  inflamed.  The  pain  is  partly  due  to  the  pressure  on  the 
nerres  in  the  tense  tissues,  and  partly  to  a  structural  or  func- 
tional change  which  the  nenres  suffer  from,  in  common  with 
the  other  constituents  of  an  inflamed  structure. 

Heat  is  a  Taluble  qrmptom,  especially  when  general,  and  due 
to  the  constitutional  excitement  attendant  on  any  local  inflam- 
mation. It  is  then  coupled  with  dryness  of  skin  and  mouth, 
quick  and  strong  or  hard  pulse,  constipation,  and  indeed,  all 
the  indications  of  a  fever  or  general  disturbance.  The  redness 
is  not  often  seen  in  hairy  animals,  and  the  swelling  may  be  due 
to  the  simple  accumulation  of  fluid  and  not  to  inflammation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  inflammation.  Some  regard  it  as 
differing  from  congesti(m  or  stagnation  of  blood  by  the  ma- 
terial— lymph — which  is  exuded.  Professor  Bennett  says: 
<<  When  congestion  is  actiye,  or  arises  from  irritation  of  the 
textures,  it  may,  if  excessive,  terminate  in  the  exudation 
through  its  coats  of  liquor  sanguinu.  This  is  inflammation;  an 
expression  still  used  very  Taguely  by  some  physiologists,  but 
which,  thus  defined,  separates  the  morbid  state  accurately  from 
congestion  on  the  cme  hand,  and  from  dropsy  or  the  process  of 
growth,  on  the  other."  The  great  objecti(m  to  this  definition 
iB,  that  it  entirely  disregards  the  essence  of  the  disease,  and 
which  consists  in  the  impaired  rital  powers  of  structure  rather 
than  io  simple  changes  in  its  material  condition. 

The  results  of  inflammation  vary,  according  to  the  seTeriij 
of  the  cause  which  induces  it^  the  nature  of  the  structure  in- 
Tolved,  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the  animal  affected, 
and  the  treatment  to  which  it  is  subjected.  Mortificati<m  isihe 
most  dreaded  consequence,  but  fortunately  it  is  more  frequent 
to  obsenre  resolution,  or  the  gradual  disappearance  of  all  in- 
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flammfttory  phenomena.  Persistenca  of  saperfidalinflammation 
prodaoes  a  solution  of  continniiy,  and  oonstitntes  tUceration, 
The  history  of  most  of  the  resolts  of  inflammation  consists,  in 
a  great  measure,  in  the  history  of  the  change  which  the  eznda- 
tion  nndergoes.  It  may  gradually  become  absorbed,  and  the 
tissues  r^;ain  their  normal  etaie— resolution.  It  may  undergo 
a  certain  d^;ree  of  development,  ceUs  fcmning  which  retain 
their  yesicnlar  form  without  further  change,  and  floating  in 
liquid,  constituted  by  the  liquid  elements  of  the  lymph;  this  iis 
pus,  and  the  transformation  is  termed  the  act  of  suppuration. 
The  cells  may,  from  the  condition  of  the  adjoining  textures, 
and  the  lymph  itself  favoring  it^  undergo  a  farther  development 
into  elongated  cells  and  fibres;  fibrous  tissue  is  formed;  this  is 
the  adhesive  process.  In  some  instances,  this  tissue  replaces 
material  destroyed  during  the  inflammatory  process,  and  919x1- 
ration  is  consequently  brought  aboui  In  other  cases  the 
solidified  exudation  remains  in  the  substance  of  a  soft  texture, 
hardening  it,  and  constituting  that  result  of  inflammation 
which  has  been  termed  induraiion. 

In  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  recourse  may  be  had  to 
blood-letting,  generally,  or  locally,  in  the  early  or  premonitory 
staga  A  cow  supports  a  very  copious  abstraction  of  blood  in 
serere  cases  of  inflammation.  Six  quarts  is  usually  an  ample 
loss  for  her  to  sustain.  Locally,  blood  may  be  removed  by 
scarifying,  viz.:  puncturing  the  tissue  in  various  parts,  or  by 
opening  some  of  the  smaller  veins.  Evacuants,  such  as  purga- 
tives, diaphoretics,  and  injections,  are  of  essential  service. 
When  an  animal  cannot  be  bled  from  the  tendency  to  low 
constitutional  symptoms,  it  can  be  purged  mildly;  or  a  safer 
plan  is  to  rely  on  salines,  which  act  on  the  plastic  blood,  favor 
exhalation,  induce  considerable  depression,  and  allay  the  fever. 
Of  these  are  the  liquor  ammonia  acetatis,  given  in  four  ounce 
doses  in  twice  as  much  tepid  water,  every  three  hours;  nitre, 
in  half-ounce  doses,  in  solution,  at  short  intervals;  sulphate  of 
soda,  acetate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  other  neutral  salts.  We 
recommend  all  non-professional  persons  not  to  meddle  with 
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mercnriala,  antimonials,  Bedatives  and  narcotics,  which  often  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  at  all  times  call  for  skill  in  their 
prescription.  Of  the  many  remedies  which  may  be  employed 
in  inflammation,  we  may  revert  to  colcL  Cold  wat^r,  applied 
constantly  in  the  early  stages,  occasionally  checks  an  inflam- 
matory attack.  In  an  advanced  inflammation,  it  prodnoes 
pain,  and  even  gangrene.  Warm  water  in  the  shape  of 
fomentations  and  ponltiocMi  shonld  then  be  used.  Hot  water 
baths,  so  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  diseases  in 
man  and  the  smaller  animals,  can  be  bnt  little  used  in  the 
larger  qnadnipeds;  bnt  the  Roman  baths  recently  introduced, 
may  certainly  occupy  their  places  with  great  advantage.  Sud- 
den variations  in  temperature  are  very  prejudicial  to  a  patient 
suffering  from  inflammation,  and  a  uniform  temperature,  about 
62^  Fahrenheit^  is  very  favorable  to  recovery.  Next  to  heat 
and  cold  we  must  revert  to  the  use  of  rvb^acients,  which  draw 
the  blood  of  the  skin,  and  subdue  the  inflammation.  The  best 
of  these  are  the^mmionia  soap,  or  turpentine  liniments.  Blis- 
ters are  of  great  service,  either  in  the  form  of  mild  mustard 
poultice,  or  the  active  preparations  of  cantharides,  oroton  oD, 
tartar  emetic,  biniodide  of  mercury,  and  a  few  others. 

Abscess, — ^This  is  one  of  the  results  of  inflammation,  and  con- 
sists in  a  deep-seated  suppuration  of  the  pus  having  always  a 
tendency  to  attain  the  surface.  The  symptoms  in  the  early 
stage  may  be  limited  to  indications  of  severe  pain,  a  circum- 
scribed, hard,  and  tender  swelling  now  appears,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  or  in  some  oases,  after  many  days,  the 
tumor  feels  soft,  fluctuates,  and  perhaps  bursts  spontaneously. 
The  approach  of  the  matter  to  the  surface  is  termed  the  process 
of  pointing,  which  occurs  by  the  advancing  abscess  pushing 
aside  important  structures  and  leading  to  the  removal  of  tissue 
by  absorption.  The  pointing  of  an  abscess  should  always  be 
favored,  and  when  from  the  elastic  and  fluctuating  feel  of  the 
tumor  matter  proves  to  have  been  collected,  it  should  be  evac- 
uated at  once  by  puncturing  the  abscess.  Sometimes  the  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  is  prevented  by  a  stimulating  liniment  or  a 
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Ulster.  If  suppuration  has  aotiyely  set  in,  these  remedies  expe- 
dite the  process,  or  in  order  to  hurry  it,  fomentations  and  laige 
bran  or  linseed  meal  poultices  must  be  applied.  In  cows  many 
different  abscesses  are  met  with;  the  most  seyere  is  the  milk 
abscess,  which  we  shall  consider  under  the  head  of  diseases  of 
the  udder. 

Fistula. — ^When  fistula  forms  between  tough  and  inelastic 
tissues,  the  pus  burrows  in  various  directions  to  obtain  an  out- 
lei  Channels  are  thus  formed,  termed  sinuses  or  fistulse.  In 
some  cases  an  abscess  points  without  obstruction,  but  its 
closure  is  afterwards  impeded  by  secretions  flowing  through  it, 
as  in  milk  abscess,  or  from  other  causes,  and  the  cavity  is 
transformed  into  a  narrow  sinus.  The  wall  of  the  abscess, 
which  is  constituted  by  the  lymph  progressively  exuded  and 
being  transformed  into  pus,  becomes  firm  and  homy,  though 
not  usually  organized.  It  is  the  wall  of  the  sinus  which  con- 
stitutes the  "  core,"  a  removal  of  which  is  speedily  followed  by 
disappearance  of  any  fistulous  track.  The  treatment  of  a 
fistula  is  ohiefiy  surgical,  and  consists  in  slitting  up  the  wall 
with  a  knife,  or  causing  it  to  slough  out  by  active  caustics. 
Sometimes  an  astringent  lotion  of  alum,  diacetate,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc  may  prove  sufficient;  but  at  other  times,  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  chloride  of  zinc,  and  bichloride  of  mercury 
are  called  for. 

Ulceration. — An  ulcer  not  only  owes  its  origin  to  inflamma- 
tion, but  cannot  continue  without  persistent  inflammatory 
action.  It  is  a  superficial  destruction  of  tissue,  going  on  more 
or  less  rapidly,  with  a  greater  or  less  discharge,  and  leaving  no 
tendency  to  heal  spontaneously.  Cows  are  rather  often  subject 
to  ulcers;  they  are  seen  about  the  lips,  tongue,  and  different 
parts  of  the  skin.  They  usuaUy  yield  to  the  application  of 
astringent  lotions,  auch  as  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  or  they  need  the  application  of  caustic,  the  ni- 
trate of  silver,  or  burning  with  the  hot  iron.  The  last  opera- 
tixm  requires  to  be  very  carefully  performed,  but  in  many  cases 
is  most  efficacious.    On  the  limbs,  pressure,  and  the  frequent 
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nm  of  oold  water,  tends  to  the  core  of  uloers.    In  many  anper- 
iieial  nloen,  the  opde  of  zino  ointment  is  inTalnaUe. 

i)isiA8B  or  THB  mamovE  OBaixs. 

In  all  herbiTOCOOS  qoadrapecbi  in  a  state  of  domeetioation, 
the  diaeaseB  of  the  alimentary  oanal  are  most  common  and  fatal 
of  an  i^oradio  affections^  that  is  to  say,  of  all  diseases  irrespeo- 
tiye  of  plagoes  and  closely  allied  affections.  A  fhnctional  dis- 
tmfoance  of  the  digestiTe  organs  may  be  obsenred  in  almost 
siveKy  serious  malady  alEMting  the  system.  Thus  increased, 
diminished  or  penrerted  iqppetite^  as  frequently  indicate  diseases 
of  other  organs^  as  of  the  digestive  apparatos,  and  I  shall  often 
baye  occasion  to  refer  to  them  as  qn^^ptoms. 

DISIiSIS  or  THE  XOUTE. 

The  month  is  the  seat  of  yarions  diseases,  bnt  I  need  at 
present  only  refer  to  the  two  more  common  affection&  The 
first  is  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  month,  and 
of  the  tongae,  dne  to  irritants  of  hot  and  caostie  liquids  which 
an  animal  may  introduce  or  haye  poured  into  its  mouth.  The 
nature  of  the  accident  is  indicated  by  great  pain  and  uneasi- 
neis,  with  a  frothy  discharge  of  saliva,  swollen  tongue,  and 
discolored  internal  surface  of  the  mouth,  and  sometimes  with 
much  fever.  The  local  destruction  is  generally  very  slight,  but 
a  cow  is  prevented  from  feeding  for  several  days,  and  the 
secretion  of  milk  is  stopped.  This  may  give  rise  to  consid- 
erable inconvenience.  Treatment  consists  in  washing  the 
mouth  often  with  water,  or  a  lotion  containing  a  wine-glass 
full  of  vinegar,  anda  table  spoonful  of  honey  to  a  pint  of  water; 
a  mild  laxative  should  be  given,  and  in  some  severe  cases  a 
more  active  stringent  lotion,  consisting  of  half  an  ounce  of 
alum  to  the  quart  of  water,  may  prove  of  great  service. 

JpOui  or  Uiruah. — A  vesicular  eruption  in  the  mouth,  which 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  malignant  Olossanthrax,  before 
described,  and  at  others  with  Epizootic  Aptha,  which  dinoano  it 
most  resembles.  It  is,  however,  rarely  produced  by  contagion, 
and  is  only  an  indication  of  irritation  in  the  mouth  of  young 
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animali  during  the  whole  period  of  deniitioiL  The  inflamma- 
Hod.  of  the  mneoiiB  membrane  of  tiie  mouth,  and  the  Tenonlar 
emption  which  eneaea^  may,  in  acme  iaatance^  extend  through 
the  alimentary  eanal,  indnee  conaiderable  farer,  great  (woatra- 
tioii»diaRhcea»  and  OTen  death.  Usoalty  the  malady  iaiooalisad 
in  the  month,  and  it  is  readily  dheoked  by  mild  poigatiTea  and 
the  local  application  of  vinegar  and  hon^  or  alnm  lotion. 

ULOnUTIOH  OF  TBI  TOHaUB. 

SometimeB,  aa  one  of  theoonaeqaenoea  of  Gloaaitia,  or  inflam- 
mation  of  the  tongae,  and  at  othera  from  caoaeB  not  eaailly 
aaoertained,  such  as  accident  or  conatitational  predifipoaition, 
the  mncooa  membrane  of  the  tongue  becomes  the  aeat  of  ulcer- 
ation. The  qrmptoma  Vary  much,  according  to  the  severitgr  of 
the  disease.  Sometimes  there  is  but  slight  inconyenience  pro- 
duced by  a  slowly  spreading  ulcer,  which  may  invade  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  and  even  extend  towards  the  throat  JLt  others, 
oonnderable  irritation  and  fever  attend  a  doughing  ulcer,  which 
may  manifest  a  malignant  character.  The  benignant  form  of 
the  disease  is  most  common,  and  I  have  seen  ulcerati(m  extend 
from  the  tongue  on  to  the  cheekef,  palate  and  nose. 

Treatment  consists  in  the  local  use  of  caustics,  varying  in 
activity,  according  to  the  disposition  manifested  in  the  ulcer  to 
heaL  Internally,  we  find  in  the  milder  cases,  ferruginous 
tonics  of  great  service.  In  the  malignant  cases,  add  mixtures, 
liquor  ammonia  acetatis,  and  other  salines  may  be  used  freely. 

Abscess  of  the  tongue,  and  indurati(m  of  this  organ,  are 
both  results  of  inflammation,  and  require  treatment  on  surgical 
principles.  The  abscess  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  possible; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  hardening  of  the  tissues  of  the  tongue, 
preparations  of  iodine  given  internally,  or  applied  between  the 
jaws  in  the  form  of  the  compound  iodine  ointment,  may  prove 
of  great  aervice. 

mSIASBI  or  THB  JIWS  AMD  TEITH. 

Cattle  are  not  often  subject  to  diseases  of  their  teeth;  but 
occasionally  the  jaws  become  affected,  implicating  the  teeth  aa 
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wdL  This  malady  has  not  reoeiTed  a  yery  appropriate  name, 
and  the  common  term,  "  osteo-sarooma,"  applied  to  many  bone 
diseases  has  been  used  in  thi&  I  wonld  prefer  the  name, 
<*fibro-plastic  tnmor  of  the  jaw/'  or,  from  the  peooliar  appear- 
ance of  the  bony  texture  in  its  transformed  state,  ^'spongy 
tumor  of  bone."  A  tumor  is  obserred  generally  between  the 
ages  of  three  and  six  years,  and  it  occupies  either  the  upper 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  face,  over  the  region  of  the  upper 
grinders,  or  one  of  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  swelling 
is  small  at  firsts  and  painful  It  gradually  increases  until  it 
attains  an  enormous  size;  sometimes  not  less  than  that  of  an 
infant's  head.  So  long  as  the  tumor  is  not  touched,  the  skin 
remains  loose  and  i^ble  over  it;  but  by  the  common  meas- 
ures of  treatment  adopted,  ulceration  is  induced,  the  subjacent 
tissues  become  hard,  and  acquire  great  thickness.  On  exam- 
ining one  of  these  tumors  after  death,  it  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  heavy  mass  of  fibro-plastio  tissue,  intersected  in 
eyeiy  way  by  bony  plates.  *  *  *  Here  and  there  a  circum- 
scribed yellow  deposit  indicates  where  the  lymph  cells  have 
remained  untouched.  There  is  a  fatty  deposit  of  granular 
matter  iotermingled  with  imperfectly  developed  and  degenerate 
lymph  cells  wherever  the  tissue  appears  friable.  In  the 
tougher  parts,  fibro-plastic  cells  and  fibrous  tissue  are  easily 
discerned.  This  malady  is  incurable,  and  owners  of  cattle 
should  not  allow  them  to  be  treated  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
ia  only  when  the  first  indication  of  enlargement  is  observed 
that  a  blister  over  it  may  have  any  e£fect  in  causing  it  to  be 
removed.  If  this  be  ineffectual  the  animal  had  better  be 
fattened  as  soon  as  possible  and  slaughtered. 

IMFLAHILLTIOK  Or  THB  PHABTNX  AXD  THBOAT. 

The  pharynx  is  usually  affected  in  cases  of  common  sore 
throat  I  may  here  mention,  however,  that  a  Gterman  veteri- 
narian. Sticker,  has  observed  a  dangerous  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils  in  catUe,  attended  with  di£Bcult  breathing,  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing,  and  general  disturbance,  accompanied  by 
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obyioTis  wasting.  The  enlargements  rarely  suppurated.  la 
snoh  cases,  besides  general  remedies,  the  best  medicine  would 
be  an  astringent  electuary. 

OASTBinS— -GASTBO-ENTEBinS. 

Inf/xmmation  of  the  Stomach,  or  of  (he  Stomach  and  Intatine^ 
^Wood-evil,  Moor-ill, — Aa  an  idiopathic  or  primary  disease^ 
this  is  exceedingly  rare  in  cows.  Like  all  other  animals,  how- 
ever, the  alimentary  canal  becomes  inflamed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  irritaht  poisons,  whether  TCgetable  or  mineraL 
Though  the  common  white  skit  or  diarrhoea  in  calTes  has 
been  described  as  gastro-enteritis,  I  can  afi&rm  from  numer- 
ous post-mortem  examinations,  that  there  is  no  inflamma- 
tion in  such  cases,  which  consist  simply  in  acute  and  severe 
indigestion. 

Of  the  irritants  most  commonly  productive  of  gastritis  and 
gastro-enteritis,  we  have  all  the  non-metallic  irritants  which 
are  commonly  employed  as  purgatives,  besides  the  alkalies  and 
adds.  Of  the  metallic  irritants,  arsenic  is  the  most  commonly 
productive  of  injurious  results;  but  the  vegetable  irritants  are 
numerous — ^the  anemone,  bryony,  mercurialis  annua,  ranuncu- 
lus, savin,  common  heather,  common  oak  branches,  ergotized 
grasses,  if  eaten  in  quantities  by  cows,  or  if  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary vegetable  purgatives  are  given  to  them  in  excessive  doseSi 
the  stomach  and  intestines  become  violently  inflamed. 

The  qrmptoms  induced  by  one  of  these  poisons— the  mer- 
curialis annua — are  mentioned.  I  need  not  particulariase 
further.  They  consist  in  loss  of  appetite,  suspended  rumina- 
tion, dullness,  hot  and  dry  mouth,  dry  skin,  tympanitis,  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  great  sensibility  of  the  loins,  stiff  back,  cold  ex- 
tremities, bloody  urine,  diminished  secretion  of  milk,  accelera- 
ted breathing,  small,  contracted  pulse,  dilated  pupils,  and  red- 
dened mucos  membranes;  in  some  cases,  plaintive  cries,  the 
mammsB  become  indurated,  the  teats  waste,  and  diarrhoea  occurs 
with  very  offensive  excreta.  Abortion  is  observed  when  preg- 
nant cows  are  affidcted. 

88 
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The  wood-eTil  which  is  dependent  on  oowb  eating  the  astrin- 
gent shoots  of  trees,  such  as  oak,  is  doubtless  attended  by  much 
imtati(m  of  the  alimentary  canal:  but  the  discolored  nrine, 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  occurs  in  the  wood-eyil 
or  Uack  water,  so  as  to  dass  the  disease  amongst  those 
affections  in  which  there  is  a  fondamental  blood  change  and 
irritation  of  the  kidneys. 

TreahnenL — ^Inall  cases  of  irritati(m  of  the  alimentary  canals 
the  irritant  mnst  be  neutralized,  if  possible,  by  an  antidote^  aa 
in  the  case  of  arsenic,  by  the  exhibition  of  lime-water,  magne- 
sia^ or  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  ircm.  The  substance  then  ia 
dislodged  by  a  purgative,  or  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  protected  by  emollient  substances,  such  as 
mudlage^  linseed  tea,  etc.  Emcdlient  clysters,  fomentation  to 
the  abdomen,  and  in  some  cases  external  irritants  are  emjdoyed* 
ATiimalfl  require  the  most  careful  nursing,  and  often  succumb 
before  sufBdent  canbe  done  to  restore  them. 

ooua 

Any  aflfoction,  attended  by  abdominal  pain  may  be  termed 
colic;  but  true  colic  is  a  spasmodic  utbc^on,  of  the  large  intes- 
tines, the  pain  being  induced  by  the  inordinate  action  of  the 
bowels  in  didodging  some  o£fending  agent  Odio  is  more  rare 
and  not  so  fatal  in  oatUe  as  in  horses.  The  qn^^ptoms  of  colie 
consist  in  uneasiness,  striking  the  belly,  crouching,  lying  down 
and  springing  up  again,  loss  of  appetite,  suspended  rumina- 
tion, tympanitis,  and  scanty,  if  any  disdiarge  of  dung.  Treat- 
ment consists  in  giving  dysters  and  administering  a  purgative. 

STBANOXJUITIOK  OF  THK  IMTJflri'mg. 

From  the  pecoliar  arrangement  of  the  intestine  of  a  cow,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  one  portion  should  be  inserted  into 
another,  or  that  it  should  be  strangulated  by  forming  hernia 
Uirough  the  mesentery.  Nevertheless,  however  impossible  such 
an  accident  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  has  occurred,  and 
necessarily  proved  fatal. 
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DTSINTEBY. 

This  common  disease  amongst  cows,  consists  in  inflammation 
of  the  large  intestine,  with  diarrhoea,  discharge  of  blood  per 
rectom,  and  rapid  emaciation.  It  may  be  acnte  or  chronic, 
and  occurs  frequently  toward  the  latter  stage  of  some  other 
prostrating  disease,  as  the  system  gets  worn  out,  and  is  in  that 
state  termed  hectia 

Yonatt's  description  of  dysentery  is  perhaps  the  happiest  of 
his  attempts  in  relating  the  history  of  any  disease  of  cattla 
I  am  tempted  to  quote  what  he  says  regarding  the  causes  of 
dysentery: 

'^I)ysent6ry  may  be  a  symptom  and  a  oonoomitant  of  other 
diseftseft  It  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  oharaoteristios  of  mur- 
rain; it  is  the  destmctiTe  accompaniment  or  consequence  of 
phthisis.  It  is  produced  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a 
entaneous  eruption;  it  follows  the  cessation  of  chronic  hooee; 
it  is  the  consequence  of  natural  or  artificial  suspension  of  every 
secretion.  Were  a  secretion  to  be  particularly  selected,  the  re- 
pression of  which  would  produce  dysentery,  it  would  be  that  of 
milk.  How  often  does  the  farmer  observe  that  no  sooner  does 
a  miloh  cow  cease  her  usual  supply  of  milk  than  she  begins  to 
purge.  There  may  not  appear  to  be  anything  else  the  matter 
with  her,  but  she  purges,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
purging  is  fatsL 

**It  may  sometimes^  however,  be  traced  to  sufficient  causes, 
exdusive  of  previous  disease.  Unwholesome  food — exposure 
to  odd— neglect  at  the  time  of  calving— 4ow  and  marshy  situ- 
ailioD»— the  feeding  on  meadows  that  have  been  flooded  (here 
it  is  particularly  &tal)— the  grazing  (according  to  Mr.  Lei§^ 
and  our  experience  confirms  his  statement)  upon  the  days 
lying  over  the  blue  lias  rock — ^the  neighborhood  of  woods  and 
half  stagnant  rivers— the  continnati(m  ot  unusually  sultry 
weather — overwork  and  all  the  causes  of  acute  dysentery  may 
produce  that  of  a  chronic  nature— or  acute  dysentery  neglected, 
or  badly,  or  even  most  ddllfnlly  treated,  may  degenerate  into 
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an  incurable  ohronio  affiootion.  Half  starye  a  cow,  or  over-teed 
ber;  milk  her  to  exhaostiony  or  dry  her  milk  too  rapidly, 
dysentery  may  follow.'' 

Though  we  not  unfrequently  see  a  cow  affected  with  dysen- 
tery standing  for  weeks  and  months  amongst  a  lot  of  healthy 
cows,  nevertheless  it  is  often  epizootic. 

SympUmis. — The  acute  form  is  attended  with  severe  symptoms 
of  general  distorbance,  often  ushered  in  by  shivering  fits.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  is  variable;  the  animal  becomes  hide- 
bound and  its  coat  stares;  the  back  becomes  slightly  arched 
and  the  loins  are  sensitive.  The  eyes  are  doll  and  occasionally 
the  seat  of  discharge.  The  month  is  clammy,  and  tosgae 
furred  and  dirty  looking.  The  animal  yawns  and  gruntsa^ 
and  at  short  intervals  discharges  a  variable  quantity  of  thin 
watery  excrement  tinged  with  blood.  The  straining  is  gener- 
ally violent  and  distressing.  The  animal  draws  its  limbs  to- 
gether, arches  its  back,  extends  its  tail,  and  the  anus  appears 
sore  and  red.  The  urine  discharged  is  of  dark-red  color.  13ie 
amount  of  abdominal  pain  varies  considerably;  sometimes 
there  is  sever  colic,  and  at  others  general  tenderness.  Gase- 
ous distention  of  the  paunch  not  uncommonly  complicates 
the  disease. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  commonly  ^those  of  a  low 
typhoid  disease.  The  animal  becomes  dull,  emaciated,  suffers 
from  thirsi  An  apthous  eruption  in  the  mouth  indicates  the 
condition  of  the  intestinal  mucus  surface,  where  in  some  cases 
there  is  severe  ulceration,  whence  the  blood  is  dischaiged,  or 
al36cesse&  Unless  by  judicious  treatment  the  symptoms  are 
made  to  subside,  they  increase  in  severity,  and  in  a  fortnight 
from  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  animal  is  dead. 
If  the  chronic  type  of  the  disease  declares  itself  the  animal 
may  linger  along  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  general  symptoms  are  very  severe^ 
and  faithfully  enough  portrayed  by  Youatt,  who  says:  "  The 
beast  is  sadly  wasted— vermine  accumulate  on  him— his  teeth 
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beoome  loose — BweUings  appear  under  the  jaw  and  he  dies 
from  absolute  exhaustion;  or  the  dejections  gradually  change 
their  character— blood  mingles  with  the  mucus — purulent  mat- 
ter succeeds  to  that — ^it  is  almost  insupportablj  foetid — ^it  is 
discharged  iuToluntarily — ^gangrenous  ulcers  about  the  anus 
sometimes  tell  of  the  process  that  is  going  on  within;  and,  at 
length  the  ejes  grow  dim  and  suuk  in  their  orbits,  the  body  is 
covered  with  cold  perspiration,  and  the  animal  dies. 

**  In  some  cases  the  emaciation  is  frightful;  the  skin  deaves 
to  the  bones,  and  the  animal  has  become  a  living  skeleton;  in 
others  there  have  been  swellings  about  the  joints,  spreading 
over  the  legs  generally,  occasionally  ulcerated;  and  in  all  the 
leading  color  of  the  membranes,  the  rapid  loss  of  strength,  the 
stench  of  the  excrement^  and  the  unpleasant  odor  arising  from 
the  animal  itself  announce  the  approach  of  death." 

The  post  mortem  appearances  of  dysentery  are:— Beady  re- 
moval of  the  epithelium  over  the  three  first  stomachs,  which  are 
usually  pretty  empty;  the  third  may  contain  some  solid  food. 
The  fourth  stomach  is  the  seat  of  reddish  discoloration  of  its 
mucus  membrane,  which  is  occasionally  cedematous,  and  at 
others  the  seat  of  exudation  of  lymph,  which  has  been  said  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  jelly.  The  small  intestine,  distended 
by  fluid  material,  is  occasionally  injected,  but  often  presenting 
no^normal  appearance.  The  ooecum,  colon  and  rectum  are 
obviously  inflamed.  The  mucus  membrane,  red  with  abra- 
sions or  ulcerations,  varying  in  extent^  and  sometimes  perfora- 
ting the  intestine.  In  some  cases  abscesses  exist  in  the  sub- 
mucQS  tissue.  Ecchymoses,  and  even  spots  where  sloughing 
is  going  on,  aris  apparent  in  the  large  intestine. 

TreatmenL'-Jsi  some  acute  cases  of  dysentery,  advantage  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  blood-letting.  Greater  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  use  of  mild  aperients  and  emollient 
dystera  Calomel  and  opium,  of  each  a  scruple,  given  thrice 
daily  for  one  or  two  da}s,  have  been  attended  with  much  ben- 
efit The  severe  inflammatory  symptoms  having  subsided, 
styptic  and  stimulating  remedies,  which  act  copiously  on  the 
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mnons  membrane  of  the  intestme,  can  be  preecribed.  Acetate 
of  zancy  acetate  of  lead,  and  turpentine,  all  given  in  small  doses 
rather  freqnantlj,  and  in  large  quantities  of  thin  gmel  and 
decocticm  of  linseed,  prore  of  serrioa  Some  yeterinariacs 
haye  obtained  benefit  from  employing  drachm  doses, of  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Chloride  of  lime,  a  drachm  to  a  qnart  of 
water,  proves  benefidaL  Ohalk,  alone  or  combined  with  opimn, 
has  been  much  used,  and  with  advantage  when  the  acute  symp- 
toms are  subdued.  Other  astringents,  such  as  lime  and  catechu 
have  been  employed;  but  as  a  general  rule,  great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  load  the  intestines  with  many  medicines  whidi 
are  apt  to  irritate.  Judicious  diet  is  of  great  service  in 
assisting  an  animal  towards  convalescence. 

INTE8TIKAL  WOBMS. 

The  8trongylu8  radiatua  and  aacaris  lumbriooides  axe  amongst 
the  moat  common  round  worms  to  be  met  with  in  the  intestiiM 
of  the  ox.  Aflcarides  abound  in  the  small  intestine  of  wealdy 
calves  wiOiin  a  very  short  time  after  birth,  and  the  system 
suffiors  very  severely,  as  indicated  by  great  emaciation,  and 
when  the  animals  are  killed  the  flesh  has  a  peculiarly  disagree- 
able mawkish  odor.  The  best  remedy  in  these  cases  is  iron, 
either  in  the  form  of  iron-filings  or  powdered  sulphate  of  ircm, 
given  in  treacle  [molasses]  as  an  electuary.  The  worms  are 
rapidly  discharged,  and  the  young  animal  acquires  strength 
and  condition.  Oows  are  not  often  troubled  with  tape-worm, 
though  two  kinds  tcenia  expanaa  and  tamia  deniictdatay  are  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  intestines.  The  only  symptoms  of  their 
presence  during  life,  are  the  discharge  of  rings  of  the  worms, 
attended  by  a  little  intestinal  irritation.  The  best  remedy  is 
turpentine  in  mucilage  or  thick  linseed  tea. 

JAUNDICE. 

The  disease  causes  the  yellow  discoloration  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body  by  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  circulating  in 
the  blood.    It  is  not  tmfrequently  seen  in  cows  as  an  idio- 
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pathio  affection,  fhongh  more  commonly  as  a  symptom  of 
other  diseases. 

Symptoms. — ^When  jaxmdice  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  malady, 
it  is  detected  by  the  yellow  color  of  the  vifiible  mucus  mem- 
branes and  the  skin.  There  is  nsoally  loss  of  appetite,  a  dimy 
furred  tongue,  dry,  hard  dung  ooTcred  with  mucu&  The  di- 
gestive organs  are  most  disturbed,  and  the  coloring  prindples 
of  bile  are  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  as  proved  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  tinges  paper  when  dipped  in  the  urine  and  dried. 
If  jaundice  is  not  relieved,  the  animal  completely  loses  its  ap- 
petite, becomes  anaemic,  its  limbs  are  occasionally  cedematous, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  low.  These  qrmp- 
toms  then  continue,  notwithstanding  active  measures  being 
directed  for  their  removaL 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — ^In  cases  of  jaundice  which  termi- 
nate tfttally,  the  gall-ducts  are  f oxmd  indurated  or  obstructed 
tyy  gall-stones,  hydatids,  abscesses,  or  other  enlargements 
which  form  on  theuL 

The  nature  of  jaundice,  and  particularly  that  form  which 
many  regard  as  dependent  more  on  functional  inactivity  and 
changes  in  the  blood,  than  due  to  any  active  cause  in  the  liver, 
have  given  rise  to  considerable  discusaon.  Frerich's  views  of 
the  cause  of  jaundice  in  these  cases,  are  given  by  Dr.  Murchison 
in  the  following  terms: 

''The  author  endeavors  to  explain  certain  obscure  forms  of 
jaundice,  where  there  is  no  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
excreting  duets  of  the  liver,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  jaundice, 
which  has  been  observed  in  pyaemia,  typhus,  and  after  snake- 
bites, on  the  supposition  of  an  arrested  consumption  of  the 
biliary  adds  which  have  been  reabsorbed  into  the  blood, 
either  from  the  intestines  or  directly  from  the  liver.  Argu- 
ments are  brought  forward  which  render  it  probable  that  even 
in  a  state  of  health,  all  the  bile  formed  in  the  liver  does  not 
pass  into  the  bile  ducts,  but  that  a  portion  of  it  enters  the 
hepatic  veins  along  with  the  sugar,  the  quantity  which  thus 
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enters  TaxTing  with  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  gland, 
and  with  the  relatiye  degrees  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  Teins,  and  of  the  minute  bile-ducts  upon  the 
secreting  cells,  being  largest  where  the  pressure  on  the  sides  of 
the  Teins  is  least,  and  where  that  on  the  ducts  is  greatest 
The  biliary  acids  which  thus  enter  the  blood,  or  which  are 
re-absorbed  from  the  intestines,  are  supposed  to  undergo  cer- 
tain changes  from  oxydation,  and  may  thus  account  for  the 
large  quantity  of  taurine  which  has  been  found  in  the  healthy 
lung,  and  for  the  pigments  which  are  naturally  voided  in  the 
urine.  When,  however,  anything  interferes  with  these  normal 
metamorphoses  in  the  blood,  as  when  this  fluid  becomes  con- 
taminated by  the  purulent  infection,  or  by  any  other  poison,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  colorless 
bile  into  urinary  pigment  is  arrested,  and  that  the  intermediate 
substance,  bile-pigment,  is  formed  in  the  blood,  so  as  to  color 
the  Tarious  tissues  and  secretions.  The  arrested  metamor- 
phosis of  the  biliary  acids,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
thought  to  be  analogous  to  the  arrested  metamorphosis  of  the 
sugar  formed  in  the  liver  which  leads  to  diabetes.'' 

The  treatment  of  jaundice  consists  in  the  internal  use  of 
aloes  and  saline  purgative&  After  these,  if  jaundice  continue, 
a  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  but  perhaps  greater  reliance 
can  be  placed  in  continuing  with  neutral  salts,  such  as  nitre 
and  sulphate  of  soda,  in  two  or  four  ounce  doses  daily.  Tur- 
pentine in  linseed  tea,  either  alone  or  combined  with  aloes,  has 
been  recommended,  besides  the  external  uee  of  rubefadenta 
Gysters  prove  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
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RETURNS  FROM  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


TBAlOAOnONS  OF  TBI  KIGHiaiN  STATE  AOBIOULrURAL  SOGDSTr,  FOB  18«7. 

Annnd  Meding  of  the  ExecuHve  ChmmiUee. 

DETBorr,  January  16,  1867. 

In  pnnaance  of  a  call  bj  the  President^  the  ExeoatiTe  Oom* 
mittee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agrionltoral  Society  met  at  the 
Michigan  Exchange,  Detroit,  on  the  erening  of  Taeaday, 
Janoaiy  16, 1867. 

The  President,  W.  0.  Beokwith,  Esq.,  of  Oassopolis,  called 
the  members  to  order,  and  the  following  answered  to  their 
names: 

J.  A.  Walter,  Kalamazoo;  W.  J.  Baxter,  Jonesrille;  E.  C. 
Barker,  Detroit;  S.  S.  Bailey,  Orand  Rapids;  Wm.  Bort,  Niles; 
Sanford  Howard,  Lansing;  John  Gilbert,  Ypsilanti;  John  Al- 
len, Plymonth;  0.  W.  Greene,  Farmington;  W.  S.  Willcox, 
Adrian;  G.  W.  Phillips,  Borneo;  J.  M.  Sterling,  Monroe;  Mar- 
fin  Dorrell,  Jackson;  E.  O.  Humphrey,  Kalamazoo,  Treasurer, 
and  R  F.  Johnstone,  Detroit,  Secretary. 

The  President  made  the  following  address  to  the  members: 

Oer  Uemen  of  the  ExeciUive  CommiUee : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that  since  onr  last  annoal  meet- 
ing at  this  place,  the  demands  of  onr  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation upon  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  have  been 
promptly  met  by  our  husbandmen,  leaying  them  at  the  same 
time  a  liberal  surplus  with  which  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
84 
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new  year.  Indeed,  all  industrial  porsmts  seem  to  have  greatly 
prospered,  notwithstanding  the  crisis  anticipated  by  many  of 
general  prostration  of  all  kinds  of  business,  consequent  upon 
the  contraction  of  our  paper  currency,  which  is  looked  for,  and 
a  sudden  return  to  specie  payment  Wbile  I  do  not  deem  it  my 
duty  to  discuss  the  finances  of  our  country,  yet  they  are  so 
doeely  allied  to  the  interests  of  the  working  men  of  Michigan, 
I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  all  to 
put  our  houses  in  order  for  the  crisis,  when  it  shall  come,  be 
that  sooner  or  later.  That  we  can  pay  our  debts  easier  when 
money  is  abundant  and  prices  high,  than  when  it  is  scarce  and 
prices  low,  needs  no  urging  from  me.  Let  us  watch  doeely 
the  signs  of  ilie  times,  untQ  the  question  of  our  national 
cunency  is  definitely  settled  by  the  business  and  legislation  of 
the  country. 

The  finances  of  the  society  still  continue  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, as  will  appear  from  the  Treasurer's  report 

We  haye  a  State  Agricultural  OoUege,  an  institution,  for  the 
success  of  which  our  entire  population  should  feel  a  deep  and 
abiding  interest  But  whether  the  foots  in  the  case  would 
warrant  me  in  saying  that  such  an  interest  is  really  felt  I  l^kje 
to  the  practical  men  of  Michigan,  of  all  dasses,  to  determine. 
As  for  myself  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  much,  Teiy  much 
may  be  done  to  stimulate  that  institution,  to  bring  the  Oo'loge 
up  to  that  point  where  the  masses  will  regard  it  and  speak  of 
it  with  pride,  rather  than  in  that  equivocal  manner,  and  with 
that  indififorence  which  characterizes  tl^  remarks  generally, 
when  reference  is  made  to  it  They  should  be  convinced  that 
it  is  an  instituticm  for  the  thorough  education  of  our  young 
men,  in  all  the  branches  of  practical  agriculture.  We  should 
be  able  to  look  up  to  its  graduates  as  men  well  qualified  to 
manage  our  farms  and  bring  to  bear  upon  them  a  complete 
i^ystem,  acknowledged  at  once  sdentific  and  practical,  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  our  various  soils,  climate,  local  droumstan- 
ces  and  surroundings.  As  a  means  to  secure  this  end,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  recommend  to  the  Legislature  now  in  session 
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at  LansiDg,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  either  branch  of 
that  body,  to  meet  a  like  committee  to  be  appointed  by  yon; 
that  the  committees  thns  formed,  meet  a  committee  of  the  board 
having  control  of  the  Oollege,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  to- 
gether upon  subjects  connected  with  the  management  and 
prosperity  of  the  institution.  That  such  a  conference  would 
meet  the  entire  approval  of  the  people  of  Michigan,  I  have  no 
doubt.  If  no  good  should  result  from  it,  certainly  no  harm 
could.  Suggestions  might  be  made  to  the  Legislature  by  these 
committees,  which,  if  acted  upon,  would  result  in  great  good 
to  the  CoU^e,  by  making  the  people  better  acquainted  with 
its  workings,  and  bring  their  minds  directly  home  to  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  it  their  support  That  those  having  charge  of 
the  OoUege  have  succeeded  as  well,  under  the  oircumstancecf, 
as  could  be  expected  of  them,  I  am  free  to  admit  They 
doubtless  labor  under  many  embarrassments  which  proper  leg- 
islation might  remove.  As  the  State  Society  is  designed  to 
foster  our  agricultural  and  mechanical  intereetcf,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  those  controlling  its  efforts  should  look  to  the 
College  as  a  powerful  auxiliary,  whose  interests  are  identical, 
whose  success  or  failure  depends  upon  public  &vor. 

Heretofore  too  much  attention,  and  large  premiums  have 
been  paid  to  running  and  fancy  trotting  horses.  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  this  class  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  different 
societies  in  this  State,  who  make  the  horse  a  specialty.  They 
are  better  prepared  for  trials  of  speed,  and  better  understand 
the  rules  of  the  Long  Island  Course  than  the  majority  of  far- 
mers, from  whom  our  viewing  committees  are  selected.  In  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  the  running  horse  is  a  small,  nervous, 
sinewy  animal,  but  poorly  calculated  for  a  roadster,  or  for  labor 
on  the  farm,  lacking,  as  he  does,  size,  weight  and  other  valua- 
ble characteristics  of  the  carriage  or  farm  horse.  For  the  tur^ 
merely,  he  becomes  valuable  after  his  qualities  have  been 
determined  by  actual  test  Yet,  after  subjecting  this  class  of 
horses  to  the  ordeal,  nine-tenths  of  their  colts  fiul  to  come  up 
to  the  expectations  of  breeders  as  fast  horses,  and  are,  to  use  a 
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oommon  expresdon,  weeded  out  The  hones  thus  rejected,  in 
the  maiD,  are  poorlj  calculated  for  nse  on  the  farm  or  road,  for 
reasons  already  mentioned.  Beside,  I  do  not  belieye  that  trials 
of  speed  for  money,  at  onr  State  fairs^  should  be  longer  toler- 
ated, for  the  reason  that  they  amount  to  no  more  nor  less  than 
a  species  of  fashionable  gambling,  prejudicial  alike  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  and  the  moral  sense  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  people.  We  would  hardly  consent 
that  our  boys  should  patronize  the  race-course,  on  account 
of  the  bad  influence  it  would  have  upon  them.  Then  why 
should  we,  as  a  State  organization,  throw  over  the  practice  the 
mantle  of  morality,  and  thus  give  license  to  do  that  on  a  large 
scale,  which  we  heartily  condemn  in  a  small  way.  The  desire 
to  breed  fast  running,  and  &Doy  trotting  horses,  without  re- 
gard to  other  qualifications,  has  had  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
Talue,  and  lowering  the  standard  of  horses  in  this  State.  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  rather  encourage  the  introduotionL  of 
horses  of  fair  size,  weight  and  form,  that  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  horses  of  all  work;  also  the  breeding  from  a  class  of 
mares  that  will  give  the  size^  weight  and  action  that  are  so 
desirable  in  the  first  class  carriage  horse. 

In  regard  to  the  encouragement  we  should  give  to  wool- 
growing,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  views  expressed  by  me 
at  our  meeting  one  year  ago.  That  the  importance  of  that 
branch  of  industry  demands  our  careful  consideration,  and 
what  aid  our  Society  can  give,  I  suppose  none  will  deny.  The 
conyention  held  in  Jackson,  in  February  last^  to  discuss  the 
questions  of  wool-growing,  stock-raising  and  agricultural  in- 
terests in  general,  I  think  was  productive  of  much  good.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  the  calling  of  another  meeting  of 
the  same  kind  to  assemble  at  such  place  on  the  Michigan 
Central  BaOroad  as  you  think  proper  to  name. 

The  several  classes  of  cattle,  the  breeding  of  which  has  here- 
tofore been  deemed  advisable  to  encourage  at  our  State  fairs 
by  offers  of  liberal  premiums,  should  daim  no  less  of  your 
attention  now  than  foimerly.    Our  people  are  making  con- 
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Biderable  adyancement  in  the  improTement  of  our  stock  of 
cattle,  and  though  behind  some  of  the  neighboring  States  in 
this  respect,  still  we  may  hope  soon  to  equal,  if  not  take  a 
position  in  advance  of  any  of  them,  if  this  Society  exerts  itself 
as  it  should. 

While  offering  liberal  premiums  to  encourage  the  raising  of 
the  best  horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  you  doubtless  will  give  all 
other  domestic  animals  and  fowls  necessary  for  man's  use,  sub- 
sistence and  comfort^  such  attention  as  their  respective  claims 
demand. 

In  mechanical  arts  our  people  are  not  behind  those  of  any 
other  State,  and  in  this  age  of  progress  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
this  Society,  so  far  as  in  it  lies,  to  show  its  appreciation  of  the 
inventiTe  genius  and  practical  skill  of  our  mechanics,  by  offer- 
ing liberal  premiums  for  eveiy  invention  and  improvement 
which,  upon  proper  test,  is  deemed  to  possess  decided  merits  or 
is  a  thing  of  practical  utility. 

Michigan,  already  famous  as  a  fruit-growing  State,  may  do 
much  to  improve  both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  her 
fruii  No  State  in  the  Union  is  able  to  cope  with  us,  so  far  as 
the  quality  of  fruit  is  concerned,  both  large  and  small.  It 
would  be  well  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  bring  out  at  our  &irs 
the  best  and  choicest  specimens  and  varieties.  The  course 
adopted  by  you  last  year  of  giving  premiums  to  congressional 
districts  for  lai^est  and  best  varieties  and  specimens  worked 
well,  in  my  opinion,  and  the  practice  should,  I  think,  be 
continued. 

While  I  would  continue  to  recommend  a  liberal  premium  list 
for  the  present  year,  encouraging,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  every 
branch  of  industry  that  contributes  to  the  wealth  and  support 
of  our  people,  your  own  good  judgment  will  caution  you 
against  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  the  funds  committed  to 
your  charge. 

BSPOBT  OF  THS  3BBASUBEB. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  following  annual  report  for 
1866: 
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Finding  it  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  against  the 
treasnry,  I  haye  sold  $4,000  worth  of  the  bonds  belonging 
to  the  Society.  I  haTe  also  collected  $1,000  of  the  notes  held 
against  James  Beiiy,  for  lumber,  which,  in  all,  amounts  to 
$6,000,  that  has  been  conyerted  over  and  aboTc  the  receipts 
from  the  fair  and  other  sources. 

BBOBmS. 

Balaooe  on  hand  Janoaiy  1, 1868, $1,904  fT 

Sato  of  tickets  at  the  fiOr, 4,461  SI 

Entry  fees, 706  00 

For  rent  of  groonds, 615  50 

^[NTing  Brook  Association, 762  23 

Coopons, 807  60 

Satooe  bonds, 4^221  01 

Note  of  James  Berry, 1,000  00 

Total  receipts, $14.476  62 

DIBBUBSBICXIITS. 

Fremlom  Checks,  1865, $  470  33 

Premium  checks,  1866, 7,681  00 

Business  checks,  1865, 85  04 

Business  checks,  1866, 5,497  82 

Balance  in  treasury, 892  33 

Total, $14,476  62 

▲MOUXT  OF  rBOFBBTT  BELOSanTQ  TO  SOCIETT. 

Cash  on  hand, $  892  33 

Bonds, 5,000  00 

Notes  of  James  Berry, 2,926  00 

Total, $8,817  33 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  SBGBITABr. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  following  annual  report  for 
1866: 

The  Secretary  submits  the  following  report  as  a  statement 
of  the  business  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
the  year  ending  Dea  81, 1866: 
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There  was  remaining  on  hand  on  the  first  day  of  Jannary, 
1866,  the  following  amounts  invested  and  nninyested,  after  all 
aoconnts  and  checks  had  been  paid  that  had  been  presented  to 
that  date: 

iBTeBted  Is  6-20  U.  S.  bODdB, $4»000  00 

•*         10-40  U.  a  bODcte, 3,000  00 

•«        7-80  U.S.  bonds, 2,000  00 

**       building  ftiDd  of  mtuemn, 3,250  00 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer, 1, 904  97 

$14»164  07 

There  has  been  reoeiyed  from  the  Tarioos  sooroes 
named  below,  the  following  amounts^  Tiz: 

From  interest  coupons, $  807  60 

"   sale  of  tickets  at  State  Fair  at  Adrian, 4,46131 

*'   entries  reoelTed  by  Secretary, 703  00 

'*    rent  of  f^ronndfl  at  Fair, 815  50 

««    snbscripUon  at  Adrian, 762  23 

"    sale  of  bandings  at  Adrian 3,925  00 

**   nremioms  on  sale  of  bonds, 22195 

11,696  59 

Total  Ainds  of  the  Society  for  the  year, $25,851  56 

The  expenditures  haTe  been  as  follows,  for  the  year: 
Premiom  checks  issued  for  awards  made  in  1865, ....  $  346  33 
Tdtal  amonnt  of  checks  issued  for  premhims  airarded 

inl866.    See  schedules  for  complete  list, 8,088  00 

Total  amount  of  checks  issued  for  general  eipenses 

of  Society  during  the  year, 5,588  19 

Total  expenses  ior  the  year  1866, $14»022  52 

Fnn^s  on  hand  December  81, 1866,  viz: 

U.S.  5-20 bonds, $2,000  00 

V.  8.  10-40  bonds, 3,000  00 

Baiknog  ftind  of  museum, 3,250  00 

Notes  for  sale  of  buildings  at  Adrian,. ...     2,925  00 

11,175  00 

25,194  52 

$654  04 
The  total  flmds  of  the  Society  remaining  on  hand  at  the  close 

of  the  year,  are  the  amounts  enumerated  above,  viz : $11,175  00 

And  the  balance  In  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  of. 996  00 

$12,171  00 
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The  details  of  the  general  expenditures  of  the  Society  haTe 
been  classified  in  the  following  table,  so  as  to  present  in  as  brief 
and  dear  a  form  as  possible  the  particolars  of  each  of  the  ya- 
rioos  expense&  The  fall  particulars  of  each  payment,  with  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  payment  has  been  made,  wiU 
be  fonnd  in  the  detailed  list  accompanying  this  report,  marked 
A,  and  the  complete  list  of  the  checks  drawn  for  preminms  will 
be  found  in  the  schedule  marked  B: 

Ckm. 

1.  Paid  OD  accoaot  of  expoDses  of  1865, $  84  88 

2.  WlDter  meeting  of  the  ExecuUve  Committee  at  Detroit,. ...       SIO  00 

3.  Meeting  atJadtsoo, 87  60 

i.  Preparations  and  baildlngs  tor  the  Fair— lomber,  $1,085  08 

5.  Lal>or  and  pay  roii0, 660  87 

6.  Work  OD  groonds,  drayage,  etc., 205  03 

1,850  98 

7.  Postage,  express,  telegraph,  etc., 183  77 

8.  Decorations  and  fitting  np  boildiDgs, 264  87 

9.  Evergreens,  moss,  and  other  materials, 194  33 

10.  Police,  watch  and  saperintendence, 89  75 

11.  Blrawandhay, 259  93 

12.  Masic, 300  00 

13.  Assistants  and  SecreUry*s  office, 268  30 

14.  Expenses  of  bosiness  committee, 27  50 

15.  Stationery  and  blank  books, 64  88 

16.  Printing  accounts, 781  97 

17.  Advertising  and  posting, 87  50 

18.  Cost  of  committees  and  miscellaneoos  expenses, 184  90 

19.  Salary  of  Secretary, ••« 600  00 

so.  Renter  office, 20  00 

21.  Treasurer's  expenses, 110  03 

23.  Expenses  of  committee  oo  (krms, 78  00 

»6.588  19 

The  premiums  awarded  and  issued  for  the  year  1866  haTO 
been  as  follows: 

CAITLB. 


1.  Sbort-boms, $445  00 

2.  Devons, 345  00 

8.  Herefords, » 170  00 

4.  None^ 
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6.  None, 

6.  Herds, , $300  00 

7.  Grades,. ...V 65  00 

8.  HVorklDg  oxen,.... 126  00 

9.  FatcatUe, , 67  00 

10.  QtizeDS*  premiums, 200  00 

$1,008  00 

B.— H0B8ES. 

IL  Tboroiigbbreds, $  76  00 

12.  Part  tboroagbbred, 79  00 

13.  Horses  for  all  work, 264  00 

U.  Roadsters  and  trotting  stock, 376  00 

16.  Draught, 87  00 

16.  Stables  of  colts, 60  00 

17.  Carriage  horses, 112  00 

18.  Matchedand  cayalry, 76  00 

19.  Jacksand  moles, , 73  00 

1,180  00 

0. — SHBBP,  BWINB  ANB  POULTBT. 

20.  Thoroughbred  merinos, $  80  00 

21.  Michigan  fine  wools, 67  00 

22.  Spanish  mer   os, 107  00 

33.  South  Downs...... 13  OO 

24.  Longwools, 107  00 

26.  Fatsheep, 1$  oO 

26.  Swine, 49  oo 

28.  Poultry, 26  00 

43600 

D«--I]CPLBMIXm 

29.  Plows,  hanows  and  drills,.... $62  00 

SO.  Hajlngandhanrestlng,.... 8  oo 

SL  Machinery, 67  00 

82.  Wagons  and  carriages, 66  00 

83.  Barnyard  Implements, «.,  28  00 

34.  Daily  and  household, « «...  9  oo 

23000 

I.— SUDS  JJXD  TBOIXABLIS. 

86.  Oralnand  seeds, $69  00 

87.  TegeUbles,.. 47  00 

— lie  Of 

86 
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Sa  Batter  uldeh6eB^ $62  00 

89.  Sagtr,  boD^  aod  baefatvefy 16  00 

80.  Bread,  pretarrei,  etc, 04  00 

iL  WiDei,  TinBMtf  and  cordialf, It  00 

fUSOO 

0.— XJkvuriCTUBn. 

41  Home  made, $66  00 

4S.  FMorymade^ 10  00 

45.  lieatber  and  India  robber, 13  00 


88  00 


H.— nm  Am* 

48.  Falnttog,  peomanship,  etc., $  65  00 

49.  If oelcal  ioetmmenti, 40  00 

68.  Needle^  eben  and  wax  work, 140  00 

L— FLOWBBS  JJXD  psmn. 

68.  Flowers,  profeMionaL $  61  00 

64.  flowers,  amateur, 97  00 

65.  Fruits  by  districts, 176  00 

67.  Apples,  amateor, 71  00 

68.  Pears,  amateur, 80  00 

69.  Peacbes  and  other  traits, 18  00 

60.  Appies,  professional, 81  00 

81.  Peacbes,  professionai, ...••  27  00 

68.  Peacbes,  professionai, 4  00 

88.  Qcapes, 45  00 


886  00 


608  00 


K.— -MIBOBLLAMBOITS. 

74.  IDscelianeons, $     18  00 

Fremioms  on  ferms, 175  00 

Preminms  on  colts  of  1865, 20  00 

Citizens' premioms  on  borses, 1,000  00 

Special  premium  to  Dexter, 2,000  00 

8,816  00 

Total  preminms  Issued, $8,088  00 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  entries  made  on 
mck  daas  at  the  last  fair,  as  compared  with  the  eight  years 
immediately  preceding: 
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KADB  BT  amiBlTOBS  FOB  THS  PAST  XXOffr  TSAB8. 


1858. 

188a 

188t 

1888. 

180 
185 

121 

178 

20 

87 

181 

128 

281 

25 

8 

188& 

1881 

1885. 

1888 

OUtlo. 

265 
842 

tu 

m 

84 
M 
841 

IM 

515 

88 

5 

180 
274 
182 
108 
54 
87 
808 
170 
888 
44 

108 
217 
151 
180 
51 
107 

104 
228 

70 

8 

155 

252 

200 

200 

14 

78 

188 

187 

258 

tl 

1 

88 
227 
200 
207 
180 
140 
100 
107 
75 
50 
2 

88 

200 
218 
288 

117 

122 

07 

278 

281 

72 

18 

140 

*  •••••• 

Hflffft.  ....■.•.■•••••• 

268 

***""~^  ..-.-.-...- 

gheeis  twina  and  pooltij, 

TmfdMnMita. 

174 
227 

8Mdt tad ▼Mntabtoi. 

181 

168 
78 

VtaMvtiL 

282 

110MnaBdlhitt& 

808 

87 

GbniL 

14 

8840 

1728 

1588 

1282 

1485 

1420 

1707 

1885 

III  comparing  the  position  of  ihe  Society  with  last  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amonnt 
of  its  resonrce&  This,  howerer,  is  not  soxprising;  "when  we 
know  that  the  whole  receipts  from  the  sale  of  tickets  at 
the  last  annual  exhibition  was  only  $4,461  81,  against  $11,838  77 
the  year  preyioos — a  difference  against  the  Society  of  $7,377  48. 

The  increase  in  the  premium  list  has  also  drawn  heavily  on 
the  resources  of  ihe  Society.  In  1865  the  total  amount  of  the 
premiums  paid,  including  the  citizens'  premium,  was  only 
$4756  16.  The  total  amount  paid  for  the  awards  of  1866 
is  $8,088,  or  $3,852  84  more  than  was  paid  the  previous  year. 
The  cause  of  a  decrease  in  the  reserred  fands  of  the  Society 
from  $19,242  12,  to  $11,029  04^  is  therefore  readily  accounted 
for. 

By  a  e^ce  at  the  classified  list  of  the  awards,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  premiums  in  all  the  classes  were  Teiy  much 
increased,  and  it  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with  the 
Society  and  its  business,  that  the  number  of  entries  would 
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haye  been  yery  much  greater,  had  the  weather  permitted 
parties  who  designed  to  exhibit,  to  haye  arriyed  in  time.  In 
the  single  diyision  of  cattle,  the  difference  between  the  awards 
of  1865  and  1866,  is  101}  per  cent;  the  amount  paid  on  cattle 
in  1866  being  $728,  and  in  1866,  $1,698.  The  preminms 
offered  in  this  diyision  are  as  encouraging  as  those  offered  by 
any  other  State  Sodeiy,  and  should  certainly  stimulate  a  gen- 
eral improyement  in  our  neat  stock.  In  other  classes  the 
increase  was  not  as  large,  but  the  full  effects  of  the  liberal 
measures  adopted  by  the  Society,  haye  not  yet  been  felt.  Ez« 
perience  for  a  number  of  years,  indicates  that  from  one  to  two 
years  are  required  to  pass  before  any  diange  in  the  premium 
list  becomes  generally  known  and  understood  by  the  commu- 
niiy  most  interested.  In  the  diyision  of  fruit,  the  Sodeiy,  at 
its  last  annual  meeting,  inaugurated  a  new  class  of  coUectiona 
from  Congressional  districts,  which  called  out  a  yery  magnificent 
exhibition,  in  fact^  one  heretofore  unequaled  Ux  its  displi^  of 
the  products  of  the  orchards  of  Michigan,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  the  competition  would  haye  been  much  greater,  and  the 
exhibition  decidedly  superior,  had  the  new  class  been  thor- 
oughly known  to  fruit  collectors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
dass  will  be  continued  without  any  important  change. 

The  adoption  of  a  dass  of  premiums  for  &rms  and  their 
examination  seems  to  haye  met  with  much  fayor.  It  might 
be  well,  howeyer,  to  consider  whether,  in  this  State,  it  may  not 
be  proper  to  adopt  a  system  of  classification  which  would  stim- 
ulate improyement  in  new  settlements,  by  offering  premiums 
whidi  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  farms  in  new  and 
little  improyed  localities  to  compete  only  with  each  other,  and 
not  with  the  fiirms  in  older  sections  where  improyements  by 
the  use  of  labor,  capital  and  time  haye  giyen  adyantages  whidi 
cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  new  settlers. 

For  the  premiums  offered  for  cropef,  the  awards  of  whidi  are 
to  be  made  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Executiye  Committee, 
there  are  fourteen  entries.    Only  a  few  of  these  haye  been 
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aoeompanied  with  the   stfttements  requisite  to  enable  the 
committee  to  decide  on  their  merits. 
All  of  which  is  respeotfolly  submitted. 

R  P.  JOHNSTONE, 
Secrelary. 

lir.  Baxter  moyed  that  the  address  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three  members,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  referring  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  to 
appropriate  committees,  which  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  lir.  Baxter,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  was 
referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

The  committee  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  improvement  of  horses  in  the  State,  and  visitors  and  dtizens 
participated  in  the  discussion. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  9  o'dock  on  Wednesday 
morning. 


SECOND  DAT— MoEKiNG  Snsioir. 

WxDKBBDAT,  Jsu.  16 — ^9  o'dock  A«  II. 

The  committee  met^  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees: 

Special  CommiUee  on  Reference  of  FreMent^s  Address. — 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Dorrell  and  Bort 

Finance  CommiUee. — ^Messrs.  Baxter,  Sterling  and  Willcox. 

On  Premium  LisL  —  Messrs.  Oreene,  Baker,  Allen  and 
PhiUips. 

On  BtUes.—'ilLeBstB.  Bailej,  Fisk  and  Gilbert. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  report  of  the  viewing  commit- 
tee on  class  16,  was  corrected  so  that  William  Hemmingway's 
name  should  appear  as  one  of  the  committee. 

The  Secretary  submitted  several  letters  in  reference  to  claims 
for  premiums,  with  the  reports  of  the  viewing  committees 
relating  thereto. 
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On  mo<ion,  tfaais  letteni  wwe  refaned  to  a  ipeeMJ  oaimaittee 
oonmBting  of  Mesgm  Walter,  Bariwr  and  Oilbert 

lir.  Baxter  made  a  report  on  the  referanoe  of  tbe  sol^jeota 
recommended  in  the  Pteeident'a  addrees,  and  sobmitted  the 
following  resolntiong: 

Be9olved9  L  lliat  so  much  as  relates  to  the  finanoes  of  the 
Society^  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  finance. 

2.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  the  Agrieoltaral  Oon^ge,  be 
referred  to  a  committee  to  consiBt  of  three  members. 

8.  That  so  much  as  relates  to  change  in  the  action  of  the 
Sodety,  with  regard  to  trials  of  speed  of  horses  daring  the 
annual  exhibition,  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

4  That  so  much  as  relates  to  conyentions  for  the  enconrage- 
ment  of  general  agricaltore,  wod-growing,  and  other  kindred 
object^  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  conyentioiis  and 
discossions. 

5.  That  so  mnoh  as  relates  to  premimns  on  catUe,  horses, 
sheep,  frnits,  eta,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  preminm 
list 

6.  The  committee  wo«ld  further  recommend  that  the  sobjeot 
of  the  Agricnltnral  Mnsenm,  in  connection  with  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Ypailanti,  (not  retered  to  in  the  Presidanf  s 
address,)  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  either  the 
same  committee  recommended  on  the  Agrieoltaral  College^  or 
another  committee,  as  the  Execotiye  Committee  may  deem  best, 
with  authority  to  report  what^  if  any,  action  should  be  taken 
on  the  subject 

On  motion,  the  report  was  Bco&ptei  and  the  resolutions 
adopted. 

Ordered,  That  tbe  subject  of  the  Agrieoltnral  Museum,  be 
referred  to  the  same  special  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on 
the  subject  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

On  motion  of  lir.  Walter,  lir.  James  Berry,  of  Adrian,  had 
leaye  to  make  a  yerbal  statement  of  his  claim  for  a  drawback 
on  his  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  sold  him  at 
Adrian. 
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On  motioai  of  Mr.  Barker,  the  daim  of  Mr,  Berry  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Steriing^ 
OObert  and  DorrdL 

The  committee  Toted  a  recess,  and  the  seyeral  standing  and 
special  committees  took  np  the  consideration  of  the  sobjects 
committed  to  them. 


SECOND  D  AT— AxTKRErooR  SnsxoK. 

Wedkbsdat,  January  16— 2|  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  committee  met. 

Mr.  Tafty  President  of  the  Michigan  Sugar-Growing  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  committee  on  the  propriety  of  holding  a 
conTention  of  the  sorghum-growing  interests  in  connection 
with  the  State  Agricultural  Sodeiy,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
might  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Bidhard,  of  Teoumseh,  submitted  a  proposition  from 
Tecumseh  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Oonyentions. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  reports  of  crops^  as 
entries  for  the  premiums  offered  by  the  Society: 

B.  J.  Bidwell,  of  Tecumseh — One-half  acre  of  carrots,  one** 
half  acre  of  ruta  bagas,  one-half  acre  of  mangel-wurtzels,  one- 
half  acre  of  sugar  beet 

K  H.  Winans,  of  Adrian— -Two  acres  of  Tineyard. 

T.  B.  Tooker,  Norvell,  Jackson  county — One  orchard  of 
apples,  300  trees. 

Samuel  Bappeiye,  Tecumseh— One  orchard  of  apples,  (oyer 
60  trees,)  five  acres  of  potatoes,  fiye  acres  of  oats,  one  acre  of 
buckwheat. 

Francis  Coates,  Bidgeway— Fiye  acres  of  oats. 

Peter  Coller,  Adrian — One  orchard  of  apples. 

K  N.  Willcoz,  Detroit — One  crop  of  carrots,  one  crop  of 
rutabagas. 
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0.  W.  Oreene,  Fanniiigton— Eiye  aerea  of  potatoes,  tile 
drained  field  of  26  aoreB. 

The  President  presented  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Oramel  Hoe- 
ford,  informing  that  the  State  Board  of  Edooation  had  voted 
to  aooept  the  ofEar  of  $1|260  for  the  completion  of  the  Agrionl- 
toral  Museum  Building  on  t|ie  State  Normal  School  grounds, 
on  the  conditions  proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  the  reports  and  Touchers  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  had  found  the  same  correct  They  would 
recommend,  howeyer,  that  in  all  cases  that  Touchers  should  be 
made  out  for  reference,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
haTC  blanks  prepared  and  kept  on  hand  as  may  be  needed  for 
such  purpose. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Walter,  from  the  Committee  on  Protests,  reported  as 
follows:  That  they  had  examined  the  reports  of  the  scTcral 
Viewing  Committees  with  care,  and  the  statements  submitted 
to  them,  and  haTe  unanimously  concluded  to  submit  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  Besolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Farm 
Wagons  remain  unchanged,  there  haTing  been  no  award 
recorded  to  Messrs  Chase  and  Pierson,  of  Sturgis,  on  farm 
wagons. 

2.  Besolved,  That  the  premium  on  Atc  yoke  of  working  oxen 
be  paid  to  H.  Tabor,  it]  haTing  been  shown  that  the  award  to 
Benjamin  Eelly  was  a  dericaljerror  of  the  Viewing  Committee 
in  making  the  award  to  the^wrong  number,  and  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  directed  to  request j^Mr.|Eelly  to  refund  the  amount 
paid  to  him. 

8.  Besdved,  That  the  awards  of  the  Viewing  Committee  on 
Stump-pullers  be  sustained,  the  report  haTing  been  examined 
and  sustained  at  the  time  of  the  fair. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 
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The  Preddent  appointed  as  the  Oommiitee  on  CkmTentioiia— 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Gilbert  and  Walter. 
The  committee  adjourned  till  eyening. 


SECOND  DAT— Eyenino  Session. 

Wbdhssdat,  Jan.  16^7^  o'dook  P.  11 

The  Oommittee  met 

Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  Oonmiittee  on  Conyentions,  made  the 
following  report  and  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a  general  oonvention  of  the  agriculturists  of 
the  State  be  held  at  such  a  place  as  will  agree  to  the  best  terms, 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  meeting  on  the  14th  of  Fetnruaiy 
next,  and  that  the  State  Wool-Orowers'  Association  be  invited 
to  unite  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  such  convention. 

Seaolved,  That  a  convention  of  the  Michigan  Sugar-Orowers 
be  held  at  Tecumseh  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  February,  pro- 
vided that  the  citizens  of  Tecumseh  will  famish  a  hall  and 
raise  the  amount  of  money  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of 
such  convention. 

The  report  ma  accepted  and  the  resolutions  adopted. 

Mr.  Bail^,  from  the  Oommittee  on  Bules  and  Begulations, 
repori;ed  as  follows: 

The  committee  recommend  that  rule  6  be  amended  by  adding 
the  words  "and  tickets  for  each  day's  actual  attendance.'' 

That  rule  7  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  word 
«from,"  in  the  last  line,  and  adding  the  words  "the  superintendent 
of  the  dass  to  which  the  animal  or  article  belongs." 

That  role  10  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "entitled 
to,"  and  substituting  the  words  "examined  for;"  and  by  leav- 
ing out  all  after  the  word  "except,"  and  adding  "it  is  shown 
that  an  unavoidable  delay  has  been  caused  by  circumstances 
beyond  the  exhibitor's  control." 

That  rule  15  be  amended  by  adding  the  words  "and  all  ex- 
hibitors of  native  and  fat  cattle  wUl  be  required  to  hand  to 
36 
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the  ohftirmMi  of  Yiewixig  Ckmrniittee  a  statement  of  age  and 
mode  of  keeping  said  animals," 

That  rnle  2,  for  general  action  of  committees,  shall  read: 
*'The  Superintendent  of  each  department  shall  famish  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  each  class  in  his  department 
the  committee  books  to  be  nsed  by  the  seyeral  committees, 
and;"  also,  substitate  the  word  "each"^for  "said." 

That  section  1,  under  general  rules  in  relation  to  horses  and 
cattle,  be  stricken  out. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  amendments 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  reports  on  field  crops  were 
taken  up  for  consideration. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Bappdye  and  Mr.  Tooker  were  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Sesolvedt  That  the  reports  on  orchards  do  not  comply  with 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  that  no  award  be  made  <m  said 
class. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Bappelye  on  fire  aeres  of  potatoes^  was 
read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Besolved^  That  the  report  does  not  fumidi  the  information 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  premium  list^  and  that  the  awards 
shall  not  be  mada 

The  report  of  Mr.  Ghreene  on  the  beet  tQe-drained  field,  of 
not  less  than  ten  acres,  was  read,  and  the  report  accepted. 

Ordered,  That  the  premium  be  paid. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Greene,  on  fiye  acres  of  potatoes,  was 
read. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Baxter, 

Be9olved,  That  on  the  presentation  of  the  proper  affidayits 
and  statements  of  measurement^  as  required  by  the  rules,  to 
the  Secretary,  that  the  award  for  the  best  crop,  be  made  to 
Mr.  Greena 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Ordered,  That  the  rules  in  relation  to  winter  crops,  be 
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ohaoged  so  that  all  eihibiton  shall  be  xeqnired  to  forward 
their  reports  previous  to  the  Istof  January,  and  that  no  reports 
receiTed  after  that  date  will  be  acted  upon. 

The  President  appointed  as  oommittee  on  the  subject  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  Messrs.  Baxter,  Howard  and  Dorrell. 

Mr.  Greene,  from  the  oommittee  on  premium  lisi^  reported 
in  part  as  follows: 

That  the  classes  and  premiums  from  1  to  5,  remain  as  in  last 
year's  list 

That  the  dass  for  herds  be  stricken  out 

Mr.  Johnstone  mored  that  the  report  be  amended  so  that  the 
premium  be  made  $50,  instead  of  $100.    Adopted. 

Thai  the  premium  lor  five  yoke  of  working  oxen  be  striokMi 
out 

That  the  herd  of  &t  cattle  be  reduced  to  fiye  in  number. 

Mr.  Humphrey  moTed  that  the  premium  on  fat  cattle  be 
striekenoui    Lost 

The  premiums  for  milch  cows  were  stricken  out 

Add  to  xdass  for  thoroughbred  horses  and  part  thorough- 
breds, as  follows: 

For  best  mare,  Ibar  yean  old  or  orer,  witbontcolt, $S6  00 

Fdr  aecood  best  mare^  Ibur  yean  old  or  over,  without  colt, 10  SO 

Add  to  rule  for  horses  of  all  work,  the  words,  «nor  less  than 
UOO  pounds  in  weight" 

l^rike  out  the  words  "in  the  State,"  in  rule  under  trotting 
stallions. 

Mr.  Fiske  moved  that  a  dass  of  premiums  be  offered  for 
two-year-old  trotters,  which  elidted  much  discussion,  and,  after 
being  adopted,  was  reconsidered  and  stricken  out 

Mr.  Willcox  moTod  that  the  following  premiums  be  offered  in 
the  trotting  class,  in  place  of  section  for  matched  trotters: 
For  the  best  pair  ot  dririDg  horeee,  owned  by  exhibitor,  and  not 

need  for  sporting  parposes,  to  be  exhibited  nnder  direction  of 

Superintendent  in  charge, $60  00 

For  the  second  best  pair  of  driving  hones  owned  by  exhibitor,  and 

not  used  tor  sporting  purposes,  to  be  exhibibited  under  direction 

of  Superintendent  in  charge, SO  00 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Thursday  morning. 
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THIBD  DAY— MoBNiNG  Session. 

Thubsdat  MoBinHa 
Oommittee  met,  and  adjourned  to  visit  the  farms  and  stock 
of  K  0.  Barker  and  E.  N.  Willcox. 


THIBD  DAY— ErxNiHa  Sbsbion. 

Thubsdat  Stxnihg. 
Committee  met 

Mr.  Willoox  moved  that  a  premium  be  added  to  the  class  of 
cattle^  as  follows^  which  was  adopted: 

Fdr  the  beat  Sbortliora  Ball,  to  be  exbibited  with  four  yeariings, 
bred  firom  blm, $50  00 

For  tbe  second  best  Shorthorn  Boll,  to  be  exhibited  with  foor  year- 
lings bred  from  him, 25  00 

Mr.  Howard  offered  the  following  resdlationy  which  was 
passed: 

Seaoived,  That  as  a  yalaable  medium  for  disseminating  use- 
ful information  on  agriouUure,  and  the  arts  therewith  connec- 
ted, this  committee  cordially  recommend  the  Western  Burd, 
a  weekly  paper  published  in  Detroit,  by  H.  N.  F.  Lewis. 

Mr  Johnstone  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Besolved,  That  a  class  of  premiums  on  farms  be  offered,  to 
be  awarded  under  rules  and  conditions  similar  to  those  adopted 
last  year. 

Mr.  Wells  moved  that  an  amendment  be  made,  offering  a 
premium  of  $100,  to  encourage  the  setting  out  and  propagation 
of  trees.    Not  adopted. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  premiums  on  farms  be  stricken 
out    Not  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  premium 
list 

Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  committee  on  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relating  to  the  State  Agricultural  College  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Museum,  made  the  following  report: 
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The  oommittee  to  whom  was  referred  that  part  of  the  Preai- 
dent'B  addrees  relating  to  the  State  Agrionltaral  College,  and 
the  aabject  of  the  Agrionltaral  Mosem,  in  connection  with  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Ypsilanti,  wonld  respectfolly  report: 

That  they  heartily  endorse  the  remarks  and  snggestions  of 
the  President  in  relation  to  the  Agricnltoral  College.  What- 
eyer  differences  of  opinion  may  have  existed  with  regard  to 
the  location  of  the  institation,  there  has  been  no  question  as 
to  its  importance  and  nsefnlness,  and  the  daty  of  this  Society, 
as  representing  the  agricnltoral  interests  of  the  State,  to  ren- 
der it  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  in  its  power,  to 
meet  the  wants,  the  wishes  and  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
the  agriculturists  of  the  State.  Your  committee  are  of  opin« 
ion  that  no  good  would  result  from  any  farther  discussion  as 
to  the  proprieiy  or  impropriety  of  its  location,  as  many  of  the 
objections  heretofore  urged  are  gradually  losing  somewhat  of 
their  force  by  reason  of  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of 
that  section  of  the  State  and  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  raQ- 
road  connection,  and  we  may  regard  the  question  of  location 
as  settled.  Your  committee,  therefore,  belieye  it  the  duty  of 
this  Society  to  unite  most  cordially  and  heartily  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  endeayoring  to  dispel  popular  preju- 
dice—to arouse  popular  interest^  and  in  winning  to  its  support 
all  the  agriculturists  of  the  State. 

Your  conmiittee  belieye  that  much  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  as  is  proposed  by  the 
President,  and  therefore  recommend  that  a  committee  of  three 
(of  whom  the  President  shall  be  chairman,)  be  appointed  by 
the  Executiye  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
Sooieiy,  to  meet  a  like  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  said  joint  committee  ask  a  con- 
fsrenoe  with  a  committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  that  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege may  be  properly  presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  proper 
and  needed  legislation  secured. 

Your  committee  would  farther  represent  that  the  Agricnl- 


toxal  MoMiim,  in  ootmeetion  with  the  Sttte  Nonnal  Sdiool,  at 
Tpalantiy  k  ttill  nnfiiiiflhed  for  want  of  fcinda;  that  the  appro- 
priationa  made  by  your  Society,  and  by  the  State  Board  of 
Edneation  ha^e  been  oareftilly  and  pradently  expended,  but  that 
the  onprecedented  coot  of  labor  and  tnateriala  for  the  past  four 
yean  have  rendered  the  appropriation  entirely  inenffident  for 
the  completion  of  the  building.  Your  committee  beUeye  no 
alignment  is  neceflsary  to  ahow  the  ntDity  and  importance  of 
each  a  mnaenm,  or  to  enforce  the  propriety  of  aeooring  its 
oompletioD,  bat  aware  that  the  finances  of  yonr  Society  may 
not  be  thought  to  warrant  farther  appr(q[»riation  at  present  for 
that  object^  th^  woold  recommend  that  this  Society  unite  with 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  preaenting  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legidature,  and  in  aecnring  from  ihem  aneh 
an  appropriatioai  as  will  enable  ihem  to  complete  the  Maaeum 
building.  The  State  Board  of  Education  being  entirely 
dependent  on  legidatiTe  appropriation  for  fonds  to  carry  on 
the  Normal  School^  and  such  appropriations  having  been 
hardly  snffident  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  school, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  them  to  deduct  any  portion  of  the 
ordinary  fond  to  the  completion  of  the  museum.  Indeed,  yonr 
committee  belicTe  the  Normal  School,  in  proportion  to  the 
fonds  appropriated  to  its  support^  educates  and  sends  out  as 
thoroughly  disciplined  and  well  instructed  teachers,  a  larger 
number  of  young  men  and  women  than  any  o&er  educational 
institution  in  the  State,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  and 
the  entire  agricultural  community  are  due  to  them  for  their 
efforts,  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  museum,  in 
connection  with  the  school,  to  send  forth  teachers  prepared,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  education,  to  gire  instruction 
of  particular  and  eq^ecial  benefit  to  agriculturists. 

Your  committee  theretcMre  recommend  that  the  special  com- 
mittee already  prorided,  confer  with  a  like  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  said  joint 
eommittee  endeayor  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  the  requisite 
appropriations. 
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Your  eommittee  hxre  been  grfttifled  to  notioe  the  pontton 
taken  by  the  ExeoatiTe  of  the  State  in  relation  to  the  Agrieol- 
toral  College,  and  other  inatitutions  of  learning,  and  also  the 
oordial  sympathy  that  exists  between  the  President  of  the 
IGohigan  Uniyersity  and  all  these  iDstitations,  and  they  are 
satisfied  that  if  these  subjects  can  be  properly  presented  to 
the  Legidatore,  that  there  will  be  on  their  part  no  kok  of 
i^mpathy  and  support,  and  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolntions,  embracing  the  sabstance  of  the  foregoing  rec- 
ommendations, is  commended  to  your  consideration: 

Besolved,  That  the  Agricoltnral  OoUege  of  Michigan  is  now 
giving  snbstantial  eridence  of  its  progress  toward  a  realizatioii 
of  what  was  contemplated  in  its  original  creation  under  the 
provisions  of  our  constitution,  and  that  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  instrumentalities  that  is  placing  the  science  of  practical 
agriculture  in  the  same  honorable  position  that  our  Uniyersiiy 
is  conferring  upon  law  and  medicine,  and  our  Normal  School 
on  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Bewlved,  That  we  again  recomilend  to  the  antboritiee  of  the 
College  a  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  and  kindred  sub- 
jects during  the  winter  months,  satisfied,  as  we  are,  that  they 
would  be  largely  attended  by  a  class  of  farmer's  sons  who  are 
partially  released  from  the  labors  of  the  farm  at  that  season  of 
the  year. 

Besolvedf  That  we  are  satisfied  that  the  industrial  interests  of 
Michigan  will  be  subsenred  and  promoted  by  liberal  appro- 
priations on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  for  the  support  of  the 
Agricultural  College^  including  items  for  a  winter  course  of 
lectures,  as  specified  in  the  foregoing  resolution,  and  also  the 
necessary  enlarg«nent  of  its  buildings  to  meet  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  institution;  and  also  such  appropriations  as  are 
required  by  the  Normal  Scbod  to  enable  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  complete  and  furnish  the  Museum  building,  fliat 
it  may  be  rendered  ayailahle  for  the  purposes  of  the  schooL 

Besolved^  That  the  special  thanks  of  this  Society  and  of  the 
producing  classes  of  the  State  are  due  to  Ooy.  Crapo  for  his 
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able  pretentaium  of  ibe  agricalioral  and  manqfaetaring  fair 
teraatB  of  Miehigan  in  his  message  to  the  Legislatiire»  and  far 
his  speoial  commendation  of  the  Agricoltnral  College  to  their 
liberal  snpporb 

Besolved,  That  we  commend  the  generons  sympathy  mani- 
lasted  by  President  Haven,  of  the  Michigan  University,  in  his 
address  deliyered  before  the  members  of  the  Legislatare,  on 
their  invitation,  in  commending  to  their  fostering  care  and 
patronage,  as  well  the  Agrieoltaral  College  and  State  Nor- 
mal School,  as  the  University  of  Michigan  and  kindred  instita- 
tions,  all  necessazy  and  desirable,  with  no  rival  interest^  but 
all  essential  agents  in  promoting  the  great  educational  interests 
of  the  State. 

On  motion,  the  report  and  resolatioDs  were  accepted  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  Dorrell  oflEiared  the  following  resdntion,  which  was 
adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricnltoral  Sodely  respectfolly  recommend  to  his  Ex- 
ceUenoy  Oovemor  Crapo,  that  S.  O.  Enapp,  Esq.,  of  Jackson, 
be  appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricnltare^  to 
fill  one  of  the  vacancies  occurring  by  expiration  of  term. 

The  recommendation  was  sustained  by  remarks  from  H.  Q. 
Wells,  Esq.,  of  Kalamazoo,  by  Judge  Douglass,  of  Orosse  Isle^ 
1^  M.  Dorrell,  of  Jackson,  and  R  F.  Johnstone,  of  Detroit 

The  committee  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9 
o'dook. 


FOUBTH  DAT— MoBNuio  Sbsbiox. 

FamiT,  January  18, 1867. 

The  Committee  met    The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sterling,  from  the  special  committee  on  the  claim  of 
James  Berry,  of  Adrian,  reported  as  follows: 

Tour  conmiittee  find  on  examination  of  the  subject^  and  the 
testimony  submitted,  that  a  mistake  or  error  occurred  in  com- 
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pntiBg  the  amount  of  lumber  sold  to  Mr.  Berrj,  of  Adrian, 
and  that  the  purchase  haying  been  made  on  such  misunder- 
standing,  justice  requires  that  a  reasonable  deduction  should 
be  made.    The  following  resolution  is  therefore  submitted: 

Besolved,  That  a  deduction  of  twentj-fiye  per  cent,  be  al- 
lowed and  made  upon  the  notes  now  due,  and  that  the  Treas- 
urer be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  endorse  the  same  on  said 
notes. 

Mr.  Baxter  moyed  to  amend  the  resolution,  substituting  tortj 
per  cent  in  place  of  tweniiy-fLye  per  cent,  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  resolution  agreed  to. 

The  committee  on  the  premium  list  reported  as  follows: 

That  the  classes  of  thoroughbred  merinos  and  of  Michigan 
fine  wools  be  stricken  out,  and  that  there  be  but  one  class  to 
be  entitled  Spanish  Merinos,  in  which  the  premiums  shall  be 
double  the  amount  offered  last  year. 

A  motion  was  made  to  amend  by  restoring  the  thoroughbred 
dass,  but  was  yoted  down. 

A  motion  was  made  also  to  retain  the  class  of  Michigan  fine 
wools,  but  it  was  not  sustained. 

In  Diyision  D  a  few  unimportant  changes  were  reported. 

In  Diyision  E  the  premium  of  $26  for  the  best  twenty-fiye 
bushels  of  white  wheat  was  stricken  out 

No  change  was  made  in  Divisions  F,  G,  H  and  L 

In  Diyision  L  the  committee  recommend  the  following 
premium  on  farms: 

For  the  best  cultiyated  and  most  skillfully  managed  farm  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent^  a  premium 
of  $100. 

The  competitors  for  this  premium,  which  is  to  be  reported 
on  and  awarded  at  the  Annual  Session  of  the  Board  at  the 
next  Winter  Meeting,  are  required  to  make  their  entries  with 
the  Secretaiy,  at  his  office  in  Detroit,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  on 
or  before  the  4th  day  of  July,  1867. 

The  examination  of  the  farms  will  include^ 

L  The  condition  of  the  surface  with  regard  to  its  diyision 
87 
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into  fields,  its  improTement,  and  the  system  of   onltiyation 
adopted  by  the  owner. 

2.  The  farm-hoose  and  ont-bnildings,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  oonyenienoe  of  the  &rm  and  farm  stock. 

8.  The  amount  of  drainage  and  the  improyement  caused  by 
open  or  under  drain& 

4.  The  number^  breed  and  qualify  of  the  Utc  stock  maintained* 

6.  The  amount  and  condition  of  the  crops,  and  method  of 
tillage  for  the  last  past  and  present  years,  including  products 
of  orchards,  nursery,  and  all  other  sources  of  reyenue. 

6.  The  net  returns  oyer  the  aboye  expenses,  exdusiye  of  nur- 
sery, garden  and  orchard  products,  which  should  be  reported 
separately. 

Mr.  Baxter  moyed  to  amend  the  report  by  striking  out  the 
class  of  premiums  on  &nn& 

Decided  in  the  negatiye. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  amended. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted: 

Eesdved,  That  Mr.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  0.  W.,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Thome,  of  New  York,  be  inyited  to  attend  the  next  State  Fair 
and  serye  on  the  Committee  on  Shorthorns. 

The  Committee  then  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole  to 
nominate  Viewing  Committees.  After  proceeding  with  the 
nominations  for  some  time, 

Mr.  Baxter  moyed  that  a  rule  be  adopted  that  not  more  than 
three  names  be  presented  from  any  one  township,  ward  or 
yillage  by  any  one  member.    Adopted. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  appointed  Besident  Committee 
on  the  Agricultural  Museum  at  YpsilantL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Committee  on  the  Agricultural 
College  was  made  fiye  instead  of  three. 

The  President  nominated  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling and  Mr.  Humphrey  as  the  committee,  the  President  being 
dudrmaD. 
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Far  Businesa  ChmmiUee—'Mx.  Walter,  Chairman;  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Mr.  Barker. 

The  President  designated  as  Superintendents  of  the  several 
departments  the  following  members: 

Caitie,  Sheep  and  Swine— Jdi.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Howard. 

JEforses— Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Greene. 

Floral  JEToa— Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Sterling. 

Mechanics'  JBoB— Mr.  Willcox. 

Fruit8  and  Fhtoers^'Mx.  Bort  and  Mr.  Gilbert 

Manufactures—'Mi.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Fisk. 

Implements  and  Machinery— 'Mr.  DorrelL 

Implements  and  their  Trials — ^Mr.  Allen. 

Police— Mi.  Walter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  it  was  resolved  that  the  President 
and  the  Business  Committee  be  the  committee  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  the  next  State  Fair,  and  to  designate  where  it  shall 
beheld. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  snbject  of  an  annual 
address  be  committed  to  the  President^  with  power. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Hompbrey  was  appointed  a  committee  on 
tickets. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Willcox,  of  Detroit,  had  per- 
mission to  make  a  statement  relative  to  his  entries  of  root 
crops,  and  he  then  withdrew  his  entrie& 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Ordered,  That  the  subject  of  holding  a  general  Agricoltoral 
Convention  in  connection  with  the  Wool-Growers'  Association 
be  committed  to  the  Secretary,  who  is  aathorized  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willcox, 

Ordered,  That  the  snbscription  to  the  citizens'  premioms  for 
trotting  and  nmning  horses  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Baxter  offered  the  following  resolutions: 

Besolved,  That  this  Executive  Committee  have  visited  the 
larm  of  K  C.  Barker,   Esq.,  and   have  derived  great  satis- 
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faction  from  the  inspeotion  of  liis  large  stables  of  trotting 
stocky  with  which  he  is  aiding  to  improye  the  horses  of  this 
State^  and  that  we  tender  to  him  our  congratolaticms  on  his 
saocess,  and  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  invitation  and  for  his 
attentions  and  hospitalities. 

Besolved,  That  this  ExecatiTe  Gommittee  tender  to  E.  N. 
WillcoZy  Esq.,  their  special  thanks  for  his  invitation  and  his  gen- 
erous attentions  and  hospitality  while  visiting  his  farm  of 
Whitewoody  and  that  they  have  examined  his  breeding  stock  of 
thoroughbred  horses  with  much  pleasore  and  satisfaction^  and 
sincerely  wish  him  every  success  in  his  attempt  to  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  the  horse  in  Michigan. 

On  motion  of  Mr*  Baxter^ 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Walter  be  authorized  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment with  the  Spring  Brook  Association  of  Adrian. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker, 

Ordered^  That  the  discretionary  premium  awarded  to  0.  W. 
Greene,  of  Farmington,  at  the  last  State  Fair,  be  paid. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Bort^  of  Niles,  be  appointed  a  delegate 
to  represent  this  Society  at  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Fomological  Association  at  St  Louis. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  for  their  action  during  the 
past  year. 

On  mbtion  of  Mr.  Greene, 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Gommittee  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  Lyon,  of  the  Michigan  Exchange  Hotel,  for  his  attentions 
and  courtesy  in  providing  for  our  accommodation. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  Gommittee  adjourned  to  meet 
at  the  house  of  K  G.  Barker,  Esq.,  at  8  o'clock,  p.  m. 
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FOURTH  DAT— EvKNiNa  SBsmoR. 

Pbidat,  Janaaiy  18, 1867 — 8  o'cjlock,  p.  h. 

The  Committee  mei 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Qreene,  the  following  resolution  was 
passed: 

Besolved,  That  the  next  Annual  Exhibition  shall  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  10th, 
11th,  12th  and  13th,  at  such  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
oommittee  having  that  subject  in  charge. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barker,  it  was  resoWed  to  reconsider  the 
premiums  on  Fine  Wooled  Sheep. 

The  President  moved  that  the  class  of  premiums  for  Mich- 
igan Fine  Wools  be  restored  to  the  premium  list,  and  adopted 
as  in  last  year's  list    Adopted. 

The  Executive  Committee  adjourned. 

R  F.  JOHNSTONE, 
Secretary. 


BXPOBT  ON  THE  SFVIOTS  OF  THOBOUOH  DRAUVAOB. 

In  all  business  transactions  where  capital  and  labor  may  be 
judiciously  concentrated  at  a  given  point,  by  the  formation  of 
stock  companies,  or  by  well  organized  associations,  such  as 
usuaUy  direct  the  business  of  manu&cturing,  trade  and  com- 
merce, where  every  movement  radiates  from  one  center,  and 
where  every  interest  is  harmoniously  united,  it  is  not  difScult 
to  calculate  or  determine  results,  nor  is  the  goal  of  success  seen 
f^  in  the  distance. 

But  unfortunately  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  country,  as 
yet^  is  in  possession  of  no  such  advantages. 

Agriculturists  have  long  since  felt  the  force  of  concentrated 
capital  and  unity  of  action  combined,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  wield  that  power  in  their  own  behalf,  nor  to  protect  them- 
selves  against  its  crushing  influences. 

The  acres  we  till  are  counted  by  millions,  covering  or  extend- 
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ing  OTer  a  yast  area  of  territoiy,  divided  by  mountain  ranges, 
stretching  through  a  diversity  of  climate,  limited  only  by  seas 
and  deserts,  dependent  on  nnoertain  markets  at  different  points, 
not  unfreqnently  at  inoonyenient  distances;  we  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  productions  of  material  wealth,  and  then,  vnthout 
concert  of  action,  forced  into  competition  vrith  each  other  upon 
the  market,  we  too  frequently  perform  the  role  of  underbidders 
at  the  sale,  thereby  causing  and  vritnessing  our  financial 
destruction. 

These  are  some  of  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subjected, 
wrongs  which  press  vrith  ponderous  weight  upon  us,  but  how, 
or  when  these  difficulties  under  which  we  now  labor  are  to  be 
removed  or  overcome,  I  leave  for  the  vnsdom  of  others^  or  the 
future  to  determine. 

If  we  are  to  continue  our  individual  efforts  single-handed* 
unaided  by  combined  skill  and  concentrated  capital,  against 
those  organized  monopolies  which  are  attached  to  other 
branches  of  trade  and  industry,  we  shall  need  to  base  and 
conduct  our  diversified  and  fragmentary  operations  upon 
principles  of  sound  poliqr,  vdth  an  eye  single  to  practical 
results. 

In  agricultural  pursuits  there  are,  at  least,  three  primary 
considerations,  applicable  to  all  cases  in  connection  vrith 
successfol  cultivation,  viz:   draining,  manuring  and  tillage. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  report  more  particularly  to  call 
attention  to  the  first,  referring  briefly  to  some  experiments^ 
observation  and  final  resulta 

This  subject  is  not  introduced  for  its  novelty,  it  is  not  new 
in  theory,  yet  I  apprehend  its  beneficial  results  are  not 
appreciated  in  this  country. 

Arguments  or  extended  remarks  upon  the  value  of  drainage, 
in  this  connection,  are  uncalled  for,  it  being  a  question  without 
a  negative,  its  feasibility  and  importance  having  long  since  been 
established  upon  scientific  principles  and  reduced  to  successful 
practice  by  the  leading  agriculturists  of  all  Europe. 

In  this  country  we  hear  some  inquiry  and  much  talk  about 
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reclaiming  waste  plaoes,  redadng  adhesiTe  or  clayed  soils,  and 
renoTating  worn  lands  by  stocking  down,  or  taking  np  with  cer- 
tain prescriptions  thrown  in,  such  as  lime,  plaster,  salt^  alkalies 
and  other  composite  mixtores,  all  well  in  their  places,  if  prop- 
erly applied  to  soils  prepared  to  recdve  them,  while  drainage, 
the  first  and  primary  consideration,  the  basis  upon  which  all 
fatore  sacoessfol  operations  must  depend,  is  ignored,  or  treated 
with  blind  indifference  and  total  neglect 

Bat  the  qaestion  is  often  asked  by  the  nninitiated,  is  all  this 
expense  and  precision  necessary,  and  will  it  pay? 

I  appiehend  that  where  there  is  a  snperabnndance  of  sor&ce- 
water  flowing  in  from  above,  or  springs  breaking  oat  from  be- 
neath, no  healthy  vegetation  can  exist  and  that  it  is  the  only 
remedy. 

Thatin  adhesiyeor  day  soils  it  is  the  only  process  of  thoroogh 
amelioration,  rendering  the  parts  friable  and  in  proper  oondi- 
tion. 

That  in  worn  or  redaoed  lands,  where  the  vegetable  mold  has 
been  exhaosted,  it  becomes  necessary,  preparatory  to  deeper 
tillage,  more  sorface  soil  being  required  while  it  is  being  re- 
stored to  its  original  fertility.  In  short,  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  thorough  drainage  in  other  countries  is  applicable  to 
this,  with  some  additional  advantages.  The  growing  season 
with  us  being  short,  by  this  process  we  may  practically  gain 
from  two  to  three  weeks  in  bringing  forward  and  ripening  our 
produce,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  would  add  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars,  to  the  wealth  of  the  State. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  do  all  our  lands  require  such 
preparation?  Perhaps  not,  but  I  imagine  the  quantity  of  land 
that  would  not  be  improved  by  such  a  system  of  manipulation, 
is  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  one-half  of  the  improved  land,  com- 
prisiog  at  least  five  counties  on  the  eastern  border  of  this  State, 
will  not  pay  four  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested,  until  thus 
treated,  and  that  every  acre  in  said  counties  would  be  improved 
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l>y  the  process^  in  the  aggregate^  oyer  and  aboTe  all  ezpenflea* 
ifithin  the  space  of  five  years. 

In  answering  the  qnestion,  "will  it  pay?"  and  in  complying 
with  the  rules  of  oar  Society,  concerning  reports  of  this  kind 
it  is  obligatory  that  a  minnte,  detailed  account  be  given  of  the 
field  or  parcel  of  land  entered  in  competition  for  your  sodely's 
jfteadam,  both  as  to  location  and  condition  prcTions  to  drain- 
ing, the  manner  of  doing  the  work,  and  the  final  result,  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  tract  or  parcel  of  land  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Ghravel  Bidge.  It  is  comparatively  IotsI, 
with  slight  indination  to  the  south-east  Soil  very  diversified, 
sand,  gravel,  loam,  and  vegetable  mold  prevailing,  all  resting  on 
day  subsoil,  but  varying  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  depth. 

Mounds  or  bog  springs  of  the  most  troublesome  character 
frequently  appear,  from  <me  to  five  feet  above  the  surface  levd. 

Three  separate  water-courses  break  out  from  the  ridge  above, 
and  spread  out  into  swales  or  basins,  varying  from  ten  to 
twenty  rods  in  width. 

These  swales  were  former^  productive  of  the  coarsest  vege- 
taticm,  viz:  bog-grass,  fiags,  rushes^  and  other  w<»rthless 
rubbish. 

My  method  of  reclaiming  this  field,  and  all  other  lands  like 
conditioned,  is  by  under-draining  with  sde-tile. 

The  following  statement,  with  the  draft  annexed,  represents 
the  (dan  and  mode  of  operations: 

The  field  or  parcel  of  land  referred  to  was  first  surveyed,  and 
stakes  set^  noting  the  distance  from  point  to  point  The  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  surface  as  to  elevation  or  depression  was 
then  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  level  Oiher  things  being 
equal,  the  lowest  depressions  which  would  admit  of  the  longest 
cuts,  were  selected  for  the  prindpal  or  main  drains,  running 
paralld  to  each  other,  ranging  from  thirty-three  to  thiriy-eix 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  or  the  amount 
of  water  to  be  supplied  by  side-cuts  or  collateral  draina 

The  side-cuts  or  feeders^  are  placed  at  such  a  distance  apart 
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as  the  condition  of  the  land  and  the  necessity  of  the  case 
wonld  indicate,  connecting  with  the  main  drains  at  any  angle> 
less  a  right  angle,  according  to  circomstances. 

The  branches  were  cut  abont  fifteen  inches  wide  at  the  top, 
and  from  three  to  five  inches  at  the  bottom,  according  to  the 
sisse  of  the  tile  used,  and  not  less  than  three  feet  in  depth. 

Five  inch  tile  were  nsed  for  the  main  drains,  and  three  inch 
for  the  collaterals. 

The  bottom  of  the  ditch  was  made  even,  the  inclination  cor- 
responding to  the  fall  or  descent  reqnired. 

The  tile  were  then  evenly  laid  npon  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  the  joints  having  been  well  pressed  together,  a  light  cover- 
ing of  straw  was  thrown  in  npon  the  tile  to  prevent  the  sand 
washing  into  the  joints  of  the  tile,  previous  to  the  earth  being 
firmly  settled  aronnd  them. 

The  ditches  were  filled  by  the  use  of  a  plow  and  scraper, 
where  the  earth  was  sufficiently  firm  to  permit  the  team  to 
stand,  and  the  shovel  in  all  other  cases. 

This  field  contains  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  eight  hxm- 
dred  rods  of  sole  tile  have  been  laid  down  in  the  manner  above 
described,  at  an  expense  of  about  sixty  cents  per  rod,  or  four 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars  in  the  aggregate. 

The  following  figures  represent  results  for  the  years  1865  and 
1866  respectively,  including  the  expense  of  seed,  cultivation 
harvestiDg,  and  interest  on  land  valued  at  seventy-five  dollars 
per  acre,  and  I  submit  the  same  respectfully  in  answer  to  the 
query,  <<Will  it  pay?"  For  the  year  1865,  the  field  was 
divided  into  three  parcels,  and  planted  as  follows:  Two  acres 
in  wheats  nine  acres  in  potatoes,  and  fourteen  in  com. 

FOB  THS  TSAB  16M. 

Db. 

'  To  two  acres  of  Wheati $40  00 

Tooioe  acres  of  Potatoes, 190  00 

Tofoorteen  acresofConi, 180  00 

Tdloterest  on  same  in  the  aggregate, 181  26 

^•^  ^  i   $541  25 

88 
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Cb. 
Two  acres  Wheat,  eighty  bashels,  $2  per  bushel, ....     $160  00 

Straw,  three  tons, 10  00 

Foarteen  acres  Corn,  eight  hoodred  bushels,  at  60 

cents  per  bushel, 400  00 

Ck)ni  Fodder,  twenty  tons,  at  $5  per  ton, 100  00 

Nine  acres  Potatoes,  one  thousand  eight  hnndred 

boshels,  at  fifty  cents  per  bashei, 900  00 

$1,670  00 

All  expenses  sabstracted  from  page  above, 641  25 

Balance, $1,038  76 

The  cost  of  Drainage  dedacted, 480  00 

Leayee  a  balance  In  fovor  of  Drainage  for  the 

year  1866,  of. $668  76 

FOR  THB  TEAR  I860. 

Gb. 
Ten  acres  Potatoes,  one  thousand  eight  hnndred 

bnshels,  at  60  cents  per  bnshel, $900  00 

Ten  acres  of  Ck>m,  tour  hnndred  bushels,  at  76  cents 

per  bushel, 300  00 

ComFodder,  fifteen  tons,  at  $6  per  ton, 76  00 

Four  acres  Sown  Corn  for  Fodder,  ten  tons,  at  $10 

per  ton, 100  00 

One  acre  Sorghum, 60  00 

$1,426  00 

Dr. 
Aggregate  Expenses,  including  Interest  on  hand, ....  660  00 

Giving  a  balance  in  favor  of  Drainage,  for  the  year 

1866,01 $976  00 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  little  falling  off  in  the  yield 
per  acre,  from  1865  to  1866.  This  was  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  worms  and  insects,  more  particularly  the  wire-worm,  which 
is  usually  very  destructive  the  second  year  af iier  draining  and 
breaking  up  sward-land,  as  they  are  forced  to  the  surface  for 
subsistence. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  early  frosts  of  the  past  season, 
which  proved  so  destructive  generally,  did  not  materially  affect 
vegetation  in  my  drained  lands,  while  it  was  most  destructive 
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in  other  lands  adjacent  This  fact  alone  would  seem  to  be  saf* 
fident  to  arrdst  the  attention  of  farmers,  and  offers  additional 
inducements  to  fortiier  investigation  upon  this  subject. 

The  above  suggestions  are  respectfully  submitted  to  those 
who  are  interested,  hoping  that  none  will  hastily  leave  rich 
lands,  good  timber,  pure  springs,  and  flowing  streams,  until  an 
effort  is  made  conmiensurate  with  the  privileges  which  suiround 
them,  and  the  undeveloped  resources  of  material  wealth  which 
exist  in  their  county  at  home. 

The  report  was  adopted. 


STATE   AGMOULTUBAL   CONVENTION, 

HELD  AT  ANN  ABBOB,  FKBRUABT  14^  1887. 

In  pursuance  of  the  call  issued  by  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  a  Convention  of  the  the  Farmers  and  Stock- 
Breeders  of  the  State  met  at  Ann  Arbor  on  the  14th  of 
February.  ^ 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Ceresoo,  Calhoun  county,  was  chosen 
President  ^TTO  tempore. 

On  motion,  the  following  committees  were  appointed: 

On  Permanent  Organizaiwn — Mr.  Taft^  of  Plymouth;  Hiram 
Arnold,  Ann  Arbor;  John  Allen,  Plymouth;  Mr.  Bradford, 
Sdo;  J.  C.  Holmes,  YpsilantL 

On  Order  of  Business— B,,  F.  Johnstone,  of  Detroit;  M.  H. 
Goodrich,  of  Ann  Arbor;  C.  W.  Greene,  Farmington;  L.  S. 
Wood,  Lodi;  Mr.  Sutton,  Northfield. 

The  Committee  on  Organization  made  the  following  report: 

For  President— C.  W.  Greene,  Farmington. 

For  Vice-President — ^Hiram  Arnold,  Ann  Arbor. 

For  Secretaries — C.  H.  Bichmond  and  E.  B.  Pond,  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Committee  on  the  Order  of  Business  reported  in  part, 
and  recommended  that  the  following  subjects  be  taken  up  in 
the  order  reported,  and  discussed. 
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L  Stock-breediog,  and  its  general  prinoiplee,  intii  refarenoe 
to  domestic  animalH, 

2.  I>rainag6,  its  effects  and  its  economy. 

8.  Grain-growingy  and  general  tillage,  with  reference  to 
rotation  of  crops. 

The  report  being  accepted  and  adopted,  Mr.  Qreene  was  called 
to  the  diair,  and  in  a  brief  address  thanked  the  Convention 
for  the  honor  conferred. 

The  subject  of  stock-breeding  was  discussed  by  the  ConTcn- 
tion,  principally  with  regard  to  sheep  and  their  treatment 

The  sabject  of  drainage  haying  been  discossed,  it  was  moved 
that  a  conmiittee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  sabject  to  the 
next  Annual  Convention. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Johnstone,  Taft  and  Allen, 
as  such  committee. 

President  Haven  tendered  an  invitation  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention  to  visit  the  University  at  such  time  as  would 
suit  their  convenience. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  in  accordance  with  the 
invitation  extended  by  the  call  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, the  Convention  took  a  recess,  and  the  President  of  the 
State  Wool-Growers'  Association  called  the  members  to  order, 
and  a  committee  consisting  of  Messm  Hendricks,  of  Calhoun 
county;  Copley,  of  Cass;  Wood,  of  Washtenaw;  Greene,  of 
Oakland;  and  Taft,  of  Wayne,  were  appointed  to  recommend 
officers  for  the  next  year. 

That  Committee  reported  and  recommended  that  the  officers 
who  had  been  chosen  last  year  should  again  be  re-elected. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were 
chosen: 

President— Hon.  C  E.  Stuart,  Ealamasoa 

Vice-President — Sanford  Howard,  Lansing. 

Treasurer^W.  G.  Beckwith,  Cassopolis. 

Secretary— W.  J.  Baxter,  Hillsdala 

Executive  Committee^'^  W.  Greene,  Farmington;  J.  R  Hen- 
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drioks,  Oeresoo;  L.  S.  Wood,  Lodi;  Gharles  lUoh,  Lapeer;  N. 
Pogslej,  Paw  Paw. 

The  Wool-Growers' Association  then  adjourned,  sine  die. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  took  the  chair. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Stuart,  Arnold 
and  Richmond,  were  appointed  to  call  npon  the  Michigan  State 
Wool-Bayers'  Association,  now  in  session  at  Congress  Hall,  and 
invite  the  members  to  confer  with  this  Convention. 

Mr.  Stuart,  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  accompanied  by 
Thomas  McGraw,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Wool-Buyers'  Associ- 
ation, presented  that  gentleman  and  the  members  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Convention.  After  being  seated,  Mr.  Standish, 
Secretary  of  the  Wool-Buyers'  Association,  presented  the 
following  communication  as  expressing  the  views  of  that  body 
on  the  questions  arising  between  the  Wool-Growers  and  the 
Wool-Buyers: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Wool-Buyers'  Association  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  held  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  compliance  with  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Michigan  Wool-Growers'  Association,  the  follow- 
ing preamble  and  rules  were  adopted  to  present  to  the  Wool- 
Growers'  Association,  for  consideration: 

"  Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  Wool-Buyers  and  Wool- 
Growers  of  the  State  act  in  harmony  in  the  growing,  handling 
and  disposal  of  wool,  and  shall  entertain  similar  views  as  to 
the  condition  in  which  to  put  the  wool  of  the  State  into  market, 
the  Wool-Buyers'  Association  do  hereby  present  to  the  Wool- 
Growers'  Association  and  Agricultural  Sodefy,  the  following 
general  rules,  and  reconmiend  their  adoption  for  acceptance  by 
the  farmers  of  the  State  in  preparing  wool  for  the  market: 

1.  That  sheep  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  straw  stacks, 
especially  barley  and  bearded  wheaL 

2.  All  sheep,  except,  perhaps,  bucks,  should  be  well  washed, 
if  practicable,  in  a  running  stream,  and  as  early  in  the  season 
as  the  weather  will  permit 

8.  That  sheep  should  be  shorn,  weather  permitting,  within 
six  to  ten  dajs  after  washing. 
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4.  At  the  time  of  shearing,  the  fleeces  should  be  carefally 
rolled  up,  as  snugly  as  possible,  without  the  ose  of  any  boxes, 
with  light  colored,  strong  twine  brought  twice  each  way  around 
the  fleece,  carefully  excluding  all  dead  wool  and  unwashed  tags. 

We  recommend  the  concurrence  on  the  part  of  the  Growers, 
to  the  following  mles^  adopted  by  the  Wool-Buyers  of  the 
State,  made  necessary  by  the  similar  rules  of  manufaotorera 
and  Eastern  dealers: 

L  A  deduction  of  one-half  on  unwashed  bucks. 

2.  A  deduction  of  one-third  on  washed  bucks. 

8.  A  deduction  of  one-third  on  all  other  unwashed  fleeces, 
unwashed  wool,  or  exceesiTely  gummy  or  hea^y  wool,  or  badly 
ootted  fleeces,  or  other  unconditioned  wool,  by  an  excessiye  use 
of  twine,  and  by  stuffing  with  unwashed  tags  or  dead  wool 
In  purchasing  wool  thus  prepared  for  market,  to  pay  a  price 
proportionate  to  its  relatiye  worth,  as  to  texture,  strength  and 
other  desirable  qualitie& 

We  belieTe  that  to  conform  to  these  rules,  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  and  buyers,  will  largely  add  to  the  reputation  and 
worth,  as  well  as  to  the  enhanced  value  in  the  price  of  wools  of 
the  Peninsular  State,  and  largely  increase  the  former  preference 
of  many  Eastern  consumers  in  securing  the  dip  of  Michigan. 

J.  D.  STANDISH, 
R  D.  ALDRICH, 
JOHN  STARKWEATHEK, 

Committee. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Conyention  adjourned  to  visit  the 
University. 

EVEannO    SESSION. 

The  Convention  met  in  the  evening,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wool-Buyers  Association  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Stuart  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the  recom- 
mendations relative  to  deductions : 

''Beasonable  deductions  should  be  made  on  unwashed  or 
otherwise  jmmerchantable  condition  of  wool,  these  deductions 
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to  be  determined,  however,  according  to  the  quality  and  con- 
dition in  each  case,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  role  of  deduction 
to  be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  cases." 

This  resolution  opened  the  whole  subject  of  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  wool,  and  the  want  of 
definite  understanding  as  to  what  should  be  denominated  mer- 
chantable and  unmerchantable  condition,  and  an  important  dis- 
cussion was  held  thereon.  Finally  the  following  rules  were 
adopted: 

1st  Sheep  should  not  be  allowed  access  to  straw  stacks, 
especially  of  barley  or  bearded  wheat 

2d.  All  sheep,  except  perhaps  bucks,  should  be  well  washed, 
if  practicable  in  a  running  stream,  and  as  early  in  the  season 
as  the  weather  will  permit 

Sd.  Sheep  shotdd  be  shorn,  weather  and  other  circnmstances 
permitting,  within  six  to  ten  days  after  washing. 

4th.  At  the  time  of  shearing,  the  fleeces  should  be  carefully 
rolled  up  as  snugly  as  practicable,  without  being  too  tightly 
pressed,  wound  with  light  colored,  strong  twine,  put  twice  each 
way  round  the  fleece,  carefully  excluding  all  dead  wool  and 
unwashed  tags. 

5th.  Beasonable  deductions  shall  be  made  on  account  of  un- 
washed or  otherwise  unmerchantable  condition.  This  deduction 
to  be  determined,  however,  according  to  the  quality  and  condi- 
tion in  each  case,  and  not  by  any  arbitrary  rule  of  deduction  to 
be  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  casea 

The  following  resolution,  on  the  subject  of  a  tarifif  on  wool 
vras  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  in  any  tariff  bill,  which  Cosgress  may  pass  at 
the  present  session,  the  duties  on  wool  ought  to  be  equal  to 
those  proposed  in  the  House  bill  of  the  last  session. 

The  Convention  discussed  the  trial  of  wheats  root  and  com 
crops  without  arriving  at  any  conclusions. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  Wool-Growers'  Gonvention  recommend 
the  holding  of  a  sheep-shearing  festival  in  the  city  of  Jackson, 
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on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Uay  next,  under  the  direction  and  oon^ 
trol  of  the  Wool-Growers'  Association^  and  that  a  committee  of 
nine  be  appointed,  of  which  the  President  and  Secretary  shall 
be  members^  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Se9olvedf  That  this  Gonvention  approve  of  the  action  of  the 
Tarious  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  country  in  resolving  to  buy  and 
seQ  grain  of  all  kinds  by  the  cental  or  hundred  pounds,  instead 
of  by  measure,  and  will  co-operate  with  them  in  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  this  system. 

On  motion,  a  conmiittee  of  three  was  appointed  to  sum  up 
the  proceedings  of  this  Convention,  consisting  of  Messrs.  John- 
stone^ Arnold  and  Starkweather,  who  were  requested  to  report 
to  the  next  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  committees  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
Wool-Growers'  Association,  and  Wool-Buyers'  Association,  rel- 
ative to  calling  future  conventions,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Allen, 
Stuart  and  Johnstone. 

Besolutions  of  thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Ann  Arbor  for  their 
liberal  and  cordial  welcome,  and  to  President  Haven,  of  the 
University,  for  his  attentions  and  courtesy,  were  passed,  and  the 
Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SUGAR-GROWERS' ASSO- 
CIATION OF  MICHIGAN. 

mST  DAT. 

Teoumsih,  February  19, 1867. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  Sugar-Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, called  by  recommendation  of  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  was  held  at  Tecumseh,  in  Bidwell  Hall,  on  the 
19th  of  February. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Wm.  Taft,  Esq.,  of  Plym- 
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oaihy  called  the  members  present  to  order.  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Moore»  from  a  committee  appointed  at  the  last  annnal 
meeting,  reported  the  draft  of  a  constitation,  which  was  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Tallman  and  Smith. 

On  motion,  a  committee  consisting  'of  Messrs.  Richard, 
Talhnan  and  Jacobs,  was  appoinied  on  the  order  of  business. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  progress  of  sorghum  cultiTa- 
tion,  the  Conyention  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAT. 

Wednespat  MoBNiNa,  February  20. 
The  Convention  met,  and  the  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing conmiittees: 
Sugars — Messrs.  Tallman,  Palmer,  Brown. 

/8^7*up9— Messrs.  Lebanon,  Conover,  Brown. 

4?>para<u8— Messr&  Benedict,  Winne,  Johnstone. 

fii^ecfe— Messrs.  Weeks,  Partridge,  Dean. 

£bmpZe8— Messrs.  Baxter,  Bidwell  and  Yandeyenter. 

Mr.  Ambrose  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted: 

Whereas^  It  is  desirable  to  make  the  manubcture  of  sorghum 
sugar  and  syrup  a  practical  operation;  therefore, 

Besdved^  That  in  awarding  premiums,  the  viewing  committee 
shall  be  instructed  to  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  samples  exhibited  as  prizes. 

The  committee  reported  on  the  order  of  business  as  follows: 

L  Best  variety  of  seeds  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
syrup. 

2.  Time  and  mode  of  harvesting,  preparation  and  preserving 
of  cane  for  manubcturing. 

8.  Manufacture  of  syrup  and  apparatus, 

4.  Manufacture  of  sugar. 

6.  The  commercial  position  of  sorghum  products, 

6.  Cider  jelly  as  a  commercial  product 
39 
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The  Aasociaiion  proceeded  to  discosB  the  seyeral  propositions 
in  the  order  of  bnsinesfiL 

At  the  evening  session  a  committee^  consistiog  of  Messrs. 
Bidhard,  Yandeyenter  and  Erob,  was  appointed  to  nominate 
offioers  for  the  ensuing  year. 


tulbD  DAT. 

Thubsdat,  February  2L 

The  Oonyention  elected  offioers  for  the  year,  as  follows: 

Prestdent—'Wm.  Taft^  Plymouth. 

Vice '  Presidents'-^.  L.  Tallman,  Adrian;  A.  S.  Partridge, 
Hint 

/Secretory— Alexander  Bichard,  Teoomseh. 

Treasurers.  H.  Qardner. 

Directors  for  one  year— J.  L.  Standish,  Tipton;  W.  Hibbert, 
Storgis. 

Directors  for  two  years— Charles  Stewart,  Plymouth;  John 
Bichard,  Tecumseh. 

Beports  were  receired  from  the  committees  on  the  several 
articles  and  entries  made,  and  the  premiums  were  duly  awarded. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  amount  received  by  him 
had  been  $197  07,  and  that  there  had  been  paid  out  $130  89, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $66  18  in  his  hands. 

B.  F.  Johnstone,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  reported  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
and  submitted  the  following  propositions  as  exhibiting  the 
position  of  the  sorghum  interests  as  shown  by  the  facts  elicited 
by  the  discussion  of  the  several  subjects  considered  by  the 
members,  viz: 

1.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Otaheitan  variety  is  best 
for  the  production  of  sugar,  and  that  the  Chinese  variety  is 
best  for  isyrup.  We  have  therefore  attained  to  a  definite 
knowledge  as  to  the  best  varieties  adapted  for  profitable 
cultivation. 

2.  The  best  method  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  the 
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plant  is  now  generally  known  well  enough  to  secore  a  crop 
with  certainty. 

3.  The  most  economical  and  safe  methods  of  harvesting  the 
cane,  and  of  taking  care  of  it  when  harvested  are  now  well 
known,  so  that  the  valuable  properties  of  the  plant  need  not 
suffer  deterioration  from  handling  in  an  improper  manner. 

4.  The  best  and  most  safe  treatment  of  the  cane,  and  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  plant  when  at  the  mill  does  not  seem  to 
be  definitely  settled,  and  the  practice  in  this  respect  is  not  gen- 
erally the  same  among  cultiTators  and  manufacturers.  More 
thorough  examination  and  observation  is  required  in  this 
direction. 

5.  The  rapid  boiling  of  the  purified  juice  of  the  cane  over  a 
shallow  pan,  affording  a  very  full  exposure  of  the  syrup  to  the 
atmosphere,  while  boiling  and  cooling,  it  is  definitely  ascer- 
tained promotes  speedy  granulation  under  ordinary  skillful 
management. 

6.  It  is  positively  ascertained  that  the  syrup,  when  skillfully 
treated,  will  readily  granulate,  and  furnish  a  sugar  of  high, 
dry  quality,  without  the  introduction  of  foreign  sugars,  and 
that  the  quality  of  the  sugar  as  to  its  strength  or  weakness,  is 
determined  by  the  skillfnlness  of  the  grower  and  manufacturer 
entirely. 

7.  It  is  ascertained  vnth  sufficient  positiveness  that  the  crop 
can  be  grown  for  sugar,  and  that  the  production  of  this  article 
may  be  in  quantity  great  enough  to  insure  abundant  profits,  if 
treated  according  to  the  best  method  of  practice  now  known. 

8.  That  we  have  confidence  that  the  method  and  the  agents* 
for  purifying,  adopted  and  discoyered  by  Dr.  Clough,  of  the 
Sorgho  Journal,  are  destined  to  bring  the  products  of  the  sor- 
ghum into  trade  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

9.  Cultivators,  manufacturers  and  each  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation should  be  prepared  to  record  their  observations,  and  to 
report  the  results  they  may  arrive  at  during  the  coming  year, 
at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
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Tbe  OonTeiition  adjoamed,  ynQi  a  Tote  of  thankB  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Tecanuieh,  for  the  hospitable  reception  the  members 
hadmetirith. 


OENEBAL  PBOCEEDmaS  OF  EXECUTIYE  COMMITTEE 
DUBINO  TBDE  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OP  1867. 

EXGHANOE  HOTXL,  ) 

Detboit,  Sept  11,  1867.  j* 

The  EzecatiTe  Committee  met,  President  Beckwith  in  the 
ohair,  a  quorom  being  present 

Beports  being  called  for,  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  cattle  depart- 
ment, stated  that  it  was  claimed  that  acow  and  heifer  exhibited 
by  Wm.  Smith,  of  Detroit,  were  not  breeders,  and  should  not 
be  allowed  to  compete;  whereupon,  Mr.  Uhl  and  Mr.  Smith 
haying  stated  the  case,  it  was 

Beaolved,  That  the  premiums  awarded  in  these  two  entries^ 
be  withheld  untU  OTidence  has  been  given  that  the  cow  and  heifer 
referred  to  are  in  cal(  or  have  proved  to  be  breeders,  and  that 
the  premiums  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  viewing  committee. 

The  several  superintendents  reported  from  their  depart- 
ments, and  action  was  taken  on  the  programme  of  the  next  day. 


Thdbsdat,  Sept  12, 1867. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  the  President  in 
the  chair.    A  quorum  was  present 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phillips,  Ordered,  That  a  diploma  and 
medal  be  awarded  Mr.  Cole,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  on  his  herd  of 
Devon  cattle,  in  place  of  a  part  of  the  money  premiums 
awarded,  as  a  mark  of  the  merit  of  his  fine  stock  exhibited. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Oreene,  Ordered,  That  a  premium  of  $50 
be  awarded  for  a  herd  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  as  on  other  classes. 
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if  a  herd  is  exhibited  which  are  meritarioTifl  and  deolared 
worthy. 

A  protest  of  several  exhibitors  in  the  dass  of  horses  of  all 
work,  was  presented  and  read. 

After  explanation,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  Ordered,  That 
the  protest  be  laid  on  the  table. 

An  aoeonnt  of  Mr.  D.  Brown,  for  services  at  the  !aii  of  1861, 
was  considered  and  laid  on  the  table. 

The  request  of  certain  exhibitors  of  sewing  machines,  that 
no  committee  be  appointed  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  sewing 
machines  was  heard,  and  after  discossion,  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  reports  of  the  seyeral  superintendents  were  heard,  and 
the  programme  for  the  next  day  agreed  upon. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  he  had  receiyed  up  to  date, 
$6,76& 

Mr.  Baxter  called  up  the  consideration  of  an  award  for  a 
sewing  machine,  made  to  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Maduna 
Company,  in  1865,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Sterling,  to  report 
upon  at  the  next  meeting. 

Adjourned. 


Fbiday,  Sept  18, 1867. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Michigan  Exchange,  Detroii 
The  President  in  the  chair.    A  quorum  was  present. 

Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  the 
consideration  of  the  award  on  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Ma* 
chine,  in  1865,  reported  that  it  must  be  allowed;  that  owing  to 
a  doubtfal  reading  of  the  premium  list,  some  injustice  had  been 
done  this  company,  and  he  would  therefore  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

Beaolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  procure  a  gold 
medal,  and  that  the  same  be  awarded  to  the  Willcox  &  Gibbs 
Sewing  Machine,  to  rectify  errors  made  in  the  awards  in  this 
dass  in  the  years  1865  and  1866. 
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The  resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Qreene, 

Besolved,  That  the  premium  be  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Peny, 
on  his  draft  horse,  time  not  having  been  allowed  for  the 
viewing  of  the  section  of  the  class  in  which  he  was  entered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  award  to  Messrs.  Ling  &  Chandler,  a  diploma 
for  the  best  organ  of  Michigan  manufacture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen, 

Beaolved,  That  a  medal  be  awarded  to  the  three-horse  cleyis 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Kalamazoo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dorrell, 

Besdved,  That  a  medal  be  awarded  to  the  one-horse  railroad 
horse  power,  exhibited  by  B.  L.  Howard,  of  Bu£Ealo. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
tendered  to  the  Metropolitan  Police,  of  the  dty  of  Detroit,  for 
the  efficient  services  rendered  to  the  State  Agricultural  Sodeiy 
during  the  annual  fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sterling, 

Beaolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Executive  Committee  are 
due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Messrs.  0.  M.  Welch  and  W. 
jr.  Sullivan,  for  their  untiring  eSorta  to  furnish  sufficient  facili« 
ties  for  visiting  the  fair  grounds  by  vessels  and  steamers,  and 
for  their  ready  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  oommittee 
to  famish  all  vessels  needed  beyond  what  were  required  by  the 
terms  of  their  contract 

Besdved,  That  considering  the  stage  of  water  at  the  Society's 
dock,  Messrs.  Welch  &  Sullivan  did  all,  and  more  than  all 
that  could  have  been  reasonably  demanded  of  them  by  the 
Society  or  the  visitors  to  the  fair,  in  a  generous  and  liberal 
spirit,  and  with  a  most  commendable  activity  and  desire  to  aid 
the  resources  of  the  fair. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  sim  die. 

E.  P.  JOHNSTONE, 
Seoreiary. 
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ANNUAL  MEETINa. 


Pair  Gbounds,  Friday,  Sept.  13, 1867. 

The  annnal  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricnltoral  Society,  was  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  at  the 
President's  stand. 

W.  G.  Beckwith,  Esq.,  President,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  stated  that  the  first  business  of  the  meeting  would  be  the 
election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  moyed  that  a  committee  of  seven, 
to  be  selected,  if  possible,  from  each  Congressional  District  in 
the  State,  be  named  by  the  President,  to  submit  the  names  of 
officers  to  the  meeting,  which  was  adopted. 

The  President  named  as  such  committee,  Mr.  Sterling,  of 
Monroe;  P.  E.  Leach,  of  Macomb;  Geo.  0.  Munro,  of  Hills- 
dale; K  N.  Willcox,  of  Detroit;  Geo.  D.  Hill,  of  Washtenaw; 
Marvin  Dorrel,  of  Jackson,  and  William  Bort,  of  Berrien. 

Mr.  Sterling  made  the  following  report: 

Your  committee,  after  due  deliberation,  report  that  for  Pres- 
ident^ they  report  the  name  of  W.  G.  Beckwith,  of  Cassopolis. 

That  on  motion  of  Mr.  Willcox,  Mr.  K  O.  Humphrey,  of 
£alamazoo,  was  nominated  for  Treasurer. 

That  by  unanimous  consent,  B.  F.  Johnstone,  of  Detroit^ 
was  nominated  for  Secretary. 

That  by  unanimous  consent,  James  A.  Walter,  of  Kalamazoo, 
was  nominated  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

That  by  unanimus  consent,  Mr.  L.  S.  Scranton,  of  Grand 
Bapids,  was  nominated  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

That  on  motion  of  Mr.  Willcox,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
E.  C.  Barker,  of  Detroit,  was  nominated  for  the  Executive 
Committee. 

That  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bort,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Adair,  of  Detroit,  was  nominated  for  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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Thii  on  motioii  of  Gea  C  ttxnao,  and  hy  imanimoiiB  oon- 
sent,  W.  J.  BMcter,of  JonegTJlle,  WMawninatefl  fnrtheExeoathre 
Oommittee. 

Tbai  on  motion  of  O.  D.  HOI,  and  hy  Tmaninums  ooiunnt, 
John  Gilbert^  of  Ypalanti,  was  nommafayl  for  the  ExeoatiTe 
Oonunittoo. 

That  bj  nnanimoiu  eonaent.  Dr.  Manlj  Idea,  of  Tianmng, 
waa  nominaied  for  the  EzaeatiTe  Committee. 

Ur.  Bortia  mored  the  imaxumooa  aeoeptanee  and  adoption 
of  the  xeportk  and  it  waa  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  E.  N.  WiUoox;  the  fcdiowing  reaohitiona 
were  imairiinonriy  adopted: 

Beaohei,  That  the  thanks  of  the  memben  of  the  IGohigan 
State  Agriooltoral  Sodety  are  doe,  and  are  herdi^y  tendered  to  the 
Preaident  and  EzeeotiTe  OSoets,  far  the  lerj  aUe  and  eflScunt 
conduct  of  the  alEurs  of  the  Sooieiy  for  the  past  year,  and  that 
their  hmg  and  futhfol  serrices  entitle  them  to  our  confidence^ 
and  deeerre  our  most  hearty  i^yproraL 

Bemdved,  That  the  EzeeotiTe  Oommittee  are  hereby  directed 
to  fix  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  for  the  year,  at  not  less  than 
$1,300,  and  that  his  faithful  and  energetic  services  entitle  him 
to  the  fullest  confidence  and  the  most  gratefdl  regards  of  the 
Sodefy. 

Mr.  Austin  Wales,  of  Macomb,  oflfored  the  fidlowing 
resohitton,  which  was  onanimonaly  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  EzecntiTe  Committee  be,  and  are  hereby 
directed  to  pay  the  Secretary  $600,  in  addition  to  his  salary 
for  the  present  year,  for  the  efficient  serncee  he  has  rendered 
the  Society  the  past  twelve  months. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned  $ine  die. 

Published  by  order. 

W.  a  BEOKWITH, 
PresidenL 

K  F.  JoHRSTOKE,  Secretary. 
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LIST  OF  PEEMIUMS 

AWIBDKD  AT  THB  NINBTBIENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBmON  OP  THE  IHGHIOAN  8XATS 
AGRICULTURAL  80CIBTT',  HELD  8EFTBMBRR  10,  11,  12  AND  18,  U67. 

DIVISION  A-^ATTI2. 


BqUi  four  jmn  old  and  orar— >D.  IL  Uhl,  TpiiUntt,  Di  Oimy,  lit  pnmlQii,  109;  B.  A. 
Cooper,  Ftanciscoville,  Habbaok,  2d  pr«mlain,|SS. 

Bnlli  two  years  old— F.  R.  Boah,  Wool  LeBoj,  Oraad  Duke,  lit,  $30;  Henry  Wamar, 
Lima,  Dake  Balder,  2d,  W. 

Bails  one  year  old— B.  A.  TUlotaoB,  Ifanhall,  Sheldon's  Dake,  1st,  $26;  A.  MeNortoo, 
port  HnrMi,  NldiolJarTle,  2d,  tl2. 

Bon  0id7e»-R  Corran,  Washington,  Mloh.,  let,  W, 

CowsftMr  years  old  or  orer— D.  U,  Uhl,  Tpsllanti,  Florence,  Isi,  $60;  B.  A.  TlUotson, 
Manhall,  Fairy  Qaeen,  2d,  $2S. 

BMfars  three  years  old— Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  Rose,  1st,  $10;  H.  A.  TUlotson,  M^ribaO, 
bdianQMea,2d,|20. 

Heifers  two  years  eld— H.  A.  TUlotson,  Marshall,  May  Qaeen,  Ist,  $80;  D.  M.  UU,  Tpsl- 
lanti, Florenoe  2d,  2d,  «16. 

Heifers  one  year  old— H.  A.  TlUotson,  Marshall,  Lsdy  Washington,  1st,  $20;  Ghas.  Whit- 
taker,  Lima,  Lissle,  2d,  $10. 

Heifer  Gsl?M-Chaf.  Whlttaker,  Lima,  Molly,  1st,  $10;  B.  Wadhaos,  Clyde  Mills,  Htlsn 
Clyde,  2d,  $0. 

IRA  H.BUmRnEIJ>, 
ALUN  WARREN, 

wniiAM  WHnniLD, 

ROBERT  ROME, 


Bolls  four  years  old  or  orer— Walter  Cole,  Batarla,  N.  Y.,  Qaeen  Anne  Horon,  1st,  $60$ 
CUrin  Fieroe,  Shelby,  Megnntloook,  2d,  %», 

Balls  two  years  old— John  Allen,  Goldwater,  Oxford,  1st,  $80;  Samael  Toms,  Oshawa,  C. 
W.,  Dnke  of  Sommerset,  2d,  $18. 

Bans  one  year  old— Walter  Cole,  Batarla,  N.  T.,  Lorely's  Haron,  1st,  $20. 

Boll  GUTea-Walter  Cole,  BaUTia,  N.  Y.,  Helena  Haron  2d,  1st,  $10;  L  H.  Batterfleld, 
lApeer,  Areher,  2d,  $8. 

Oows foar  yeara  old  and  orer- Walter  Cole,  Batorla,  N.  T., Helena,  29, 1st,  $80;  Walter 
Cole,  BaUTia,  N.  Y.,  L»Tely  18, 2d,  $28. 

Beifirs  three  years  old-John  Allen,  Gald water,  Red  Rose,  Ist,  $40. 

Heifers  two  years  old— L  B.  Batterfleld,  Lapeer,  Helena  84,  1st,  $80;  John  AUeo,  Cold- 
water,  Ida,  24,  $18. 

Heiftrs  one  year  old— John  Allen,  Coldwater,  Rose,  1st,  $29;  Cilvin  Fieroe,  Shelby,  Dell, 
ld,$ia 

10 
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Httftr  QklTfli-Jobii  AUtt,  Coldwater,  Fuer,  1st,  $10;  Gahrla  Ptorco,  Shtlby,  Bom,  9d,  |& 

lb*  ▲frtcnUartl  OoUog*  praieiiUd  a  fine  ball,  two  jem  old,  not  entorod  for  competltian. 

Tho  (bnuidttMiiotloo  with  pride  tbiUrftnamber  of  Taryflnoulmtlifxldblted  inthlf  olaflL 

EDWIN  PHUJ^, 
P.  K.  LEACH, 
HIAL  P.  8LT, 
J.  BDWDf  PHDiFS, 


BalU  two  yem  old— Edwin  Pkelpi,  Ponttac,  Pontlao,  1ft,  fMi 
BaU  OtiTes— Edwin  Pbelps,  Beftdstone  2d,  Itt,  $101 

Cowi  fonr  yem  old  or  orer-^Sdwin  Pholpf ,  Pontlae,  Bom,  1st,  $60;  Edwin  Pholpt,  Pon 
tSao,Corm2d,2d,$25. 
Botftei  tbTM  yean  old— Edwin  Fbalps,  POntlao,  Hope,  Itt,  $10;  Hetona,  ii,  $901 
Heifers  two  jeers  old— Edwin  Pbelps,  Pontlec,  Brigbt  Eye,  lat,  $80. 
Heifer  GslTW-Sdwin  Pbelps,  Pontlec,  Dnlsy,  1st,  $10;  Urely,  2d,  $1. 

IBAH.  BOTTEBTIELD, 

Chmirmm. 


Boll  tbree  years  old— F.  E.  Eldred,  Ftfmington,  $A0. 
Cow  tbree  years  old-F.  K  Eldred,  "  Ftooy,'*  $4a 
Helftr  two  years  old-^.  E.  Eldred,  «  Fanny,'*  $80. 

Tbere  was  a  rery  fine  boll  exhibited  by  the  State  Agrienltoral  College,  not  entered  fbr 
coBkXMtitlon. 

EDWIN  PHELPS, 


CUM  T— tALURBUlB  AMD  QIU/BfWAJU 

Aldemtys  not  exhibited. 

The  BtaU  AfrioaUaral  College  bad  a  rery  fine  Galloway  ball  on  exhibition— Aoi  entered 
fbr  eompetitiOD. 

IRA  H.  BU'ITIKFIELD, 


H.  A.  TlUotsen,  ICersball,  Sbort-homs,  Ut,  $M;  Walter  Cole,  BaUria,  N.  T.,  Derons.lsl, 
$80;  Edwtai  Phelps,  Pootiac,  Herefords,  1st,  $60;  F.  EL  Eldred,  Ftfmlngton,  Ayrshires,  $60; 
Dl  IL  UbI,  TpsUanti,  Sbort-bom  baO  and  four  yearlings  bred  from  bioi,  1st,  $60. 

F.  FOWIEB, 
W.  B.  SCHUYLEB, 
WILLIAM  WHIIfniA 
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am  TII— OBiM  OAXTUk 


Wnitam  Smith,  Detroit,  belt  cow,ltt,$18;  Phelps  Newbtrrf,  Detroit,  84  beet  oow,  84 
$U>.  H.A.TILLOISON, 

C.J.SPRAOUB, 
H.aWILOOZ, 


CUM  Tin— wokKiro  oxisr  avd  fluxBi* 

J.  Dl  Perry,  Bedford,  best  joke  oxen,  fire  years  old  and  orer,  1st,  $80;  A.  D.  Power, 
Farmington,  2d  best  yoke  oxen,  Are  years  old  and  over,  8J,  $16-,  G.  J.  Sprague,  Farming- 
ton,  one  pair  twin  calTOs,  disoretionary,  $S;  J.  D.  Perry,  Bedford,  best  yoke  trained  oxen, 
1st,  110.  THOS.  BICHABDBON, 

P.  E  M08HEB, 
THOS.  McCLUMPHA, 
D.  EINKE, 

c.  a.gbeene; 


CLA8I  ZX— riX  OARU. 

William  Smith,  Detroit,  best  herd  fat  cattle,  1st,  |60;  best  pair  fat  cattle,  1st,  $20 ;  best 
/Tat  ox,  1st,  $10;  2d  best  fat  ox,  $7;  best  fat  oow,  1st,  $10;  best  fat  steer,  three  years  old, 
1st,  $10;  best  (kt  heifer,  three  years  old,  1st,  $10;  best  fat  steer,  two  years  old,  lst,$f; 
belt  fat  helilsr,  two  years  old,  1st,  $a 

J.aKEWLAND, 

F.  CUBnS, 

THOa  BIGHABDeOK, 


DIVISION 


Stallions  four  yean  old  or  orer— E  Gray,  Tecomseh,  Lexington,  1st,  $50;  H.  Cbappel, 
Detroit,  Book  Miranda,  8d,  $25. 
StaUions  two  yean  old— H.  Gbappel,  Detroit,  G  S.  Stnart,  1st,  $18. 
StalUons  one  year  old— i:  N.  Willcox,  Detroit,  Uaitland,  1st,  $10. 
Mares  foor  yean  old  or  oyer— E.  N.  Wllloox,  Detroit,  Maidstone,  1st,  $80;  H.  Cbappel, 
Detroit,  Ida,  3d,  $15. 
FUleys  three  yean  old— H.  Cbappel,  Detroit,  Fanny  Howard,  1st,  $15;  Josephine,  8d,  $10. 
FiUeys  two  yean  old— H.  Cbappel,  Detroit,  Annette,  1st,  $ia 

Filkys  one  year  oUp-B.  K.  Wllloox,  Baddlestone,  1st,  $10;  B.  Cbappel,  Detroit,  Alios 
Pool,  2d,  $1. 

M.B.CBOF0OT, 

I.  TAN  YALKEKBUBOH, 

A.  D.  BERRY, 

0.  W.  WATEON, 

OmmiUm. 
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8te]]l0MfMr7«ttnoMOT0Tflr---C.1.0reiiieyTt07,lIaciiA0f  AToaylBlyflOjOAdj  4Btiif- 
faAM,  MUford,  fiigto  Bje,  Sd,  $10. 

BUUiom  thne  yean  old^K.  C  Barker,  Detroit,  St.  AXtmaM,  lit,  $1& 

BtalUoni  two  yevs  old-K.  a  Barker,  Detroit,  K  N.  WiUoox,  1ft,  $10. 

SUUioiia  one  year  old— T.  K.  Benton,  Unden,  Plorer,  let,  $8. 

llare  four  yean  old  or  orer,  with  oolt  by  her  aide-^  CI  Flake,  Coldwater,  Kald  oT 
Ferdhem,  lat,  $16;  C  W.  Greene,  Farmington,  Kitty,  Sd,  $10. 

Man  foor  yean  old  or  orer,  wlthoot  foal^Harry  Spencer,  NoyI,  lit,  $1S;  a  W.  Qrene, 
Farmington,  Clara  Barton,  31,  $10l 

Fineya  three  yean  eld^-K.  C  Barker,  DetroK,  Birmkicham  Maid,  lit,  $10;  T.  E.  BeOlOB, 
Unden,  FlorixeUe,  Sd,  $8L 

Fineyi  two  yean  old—H.  JL  flint,  Kori,  lit,  $8;  T.  S.  Benton,  Linden,  Lady,  9d,  $4. 

Filley  one  year  old-H.  JL  Flint,  Nori,  lit,  $6L 

M.  HGROFObT, 


I  QVIIX  woix. 

StaUloni  ftmr  yean  (dd  and  orer— John  Edwardi,  Treoton,  lit,  $M;  Samoel  Qoedln, 
Pontiao,  Coachman,  Sd,  $Sft. 

SCallioni  three  yean  dd^B.  Gerard,  Tjreatoa,  Gen.  Grant,  Ut,  $1S;  Dexter  Bflcy,  Fumlnc- 
teB,nrcn6h,9d,$ia 

StaUloni  two  yean  old-T.  Bleirodt.Ooldwater,  Independenoe,  lit,  $11 

BtaUleoi  one  year  dd-A.  C.  Flake,  (Mdwater,  Dexter,  Jr.,  lit,  $10;  td,  $A 

Brood  man,  fear  yean  old  or  over,  with  oolt  by  her  ilde-OnoQ  fngalli,  Ahnral,  Palty, 
lit,  $aO;  A.  a  Fiike,  OoldwaUr,  Lady  ADen,  8d,  $12. 

Marei  fonr  yean  old,  wtthont  foal-^.  J  NicholiOD,  MUford,  Nell,  lit,  $lt;  &  Gerard, 
ftenton,8ally,Sd,  $8. 

Mani  three  yean  old— A.  Walei.EHe,  BigUand  Maid,  lit,  $11 

FUleya  two  yean  old^E.  N.  WIOcox,  Detroit,  Abbeai,  Ut,  $U;  a  Tlnkham,  Goldwatv, 

Sd,H> 
GeldingiftMr  yean  old— JL  J.  Wixom,NoTl,  lit,  $12;  A.  Walei,  ftle,  Lightning,  2d,  $1 
GeUUngi  three  yean  old— T.  B.  Banton,  Linden,  Colonel,  Ut,  $ia 

a  P.  WAKOIELD^ 


OLAS  xin  'lOAiwaas  ukd  TBonmi  iohm. 

E.  C.  Barker,  Detroit,  beat  trotting  italllon,  6  yean  old  or  erer,  with  eolti,  **  Ericaon  and 
colti,"  Ut,  $100;  A.  C  FidLO,  Coldwater,  do.  Mambrino  Chief,  2d,  $60. 

Btallionii  four  yean  old  or  over— B.  CL  Goodrich,  Pontiac,  Sleepy  John,  Ut,$60;  H. 
Ahrord,  HUIidale,  Black  Swan,  2d,  $26. 

StaUioni  three  yean  old— E.  N.  WiUcox,  Detroit,  Johnitone,  let,  $20;  C  S.  Darrow, 
Dearborn,  Hying  Clond,  2d,  $10. 

Brood  mares,  flye  yean  old  or  orer  with  thii  yean'  oolt  by  her  lide— A.  Walei,  Brie, 
Jenny  Lind,  1st,  $26;  K.  C  Barker,  Detroit,  2d,  $16. 

Marea  fire  yean  old  without  foali— Gbarlei  Wright,  Utica,  Ut,  $20;  C.  M.  DaUey,  Qotooy , 
Lady  FUlmoro,  2d,  $10. 

Marei  foor  year  old— A.  J.  Wlxom,  Nori,  <<  NeUle,"  lit,  $11 

Marcs  three  yean  oM-W.Lookwood,  MarshaU,  Ut,$ia 
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Biftpatr  drtrlDg  horsM  not  luwd  for  iporttog  yurpoeai  1.  D.  Pl«noo,  Goldwakr,  let, 
$Mi  J.  Moniroaa,  Port  Haron,  $20. 

lYottlng  niArefl  or  geldingi-^ohii  fiUrlcwMtiier,  YptUtatl,  NelUo  Biut,  Ui,  $tO;  &  A. 
Oolbj,  BooMo^  '*Gh«riie/'  Sd,  $ia 


Btallioiif  four  yean  old  or  OTor— J.  Qoo^mU,  Detroit,  Yoimg  Rob  Boj,  lit,  $aO;  W.  7. 
Mmiger,  Lobo,  Ontario,  Etfmer*8  Glorj,  3d,  $16. 
Stallions  tliree  years  old— Samuel  Qoodwln, Fontlao,  Toong  Coachman,  1st,  $12. 
Stallions  two  years  old— F.  B.  Sibley,  Detroit,  1st,  $8;  F.  B,  Sibley  Detroit,  Ponch,  Sd,  $4. 
Best  pair  draught  borses,  geldings  or  mares   J.  Goodsell,  Detroit,  1st,  $12;  llbert  Fisher, 
Oa  P.O.,  2d,  $10. 

Tour  oommittee  find  two  2-year  old  Alleys  in  this  class  not  regularly  entered,  which  w* 
deem  worthy  of  preminm. 

OBSON  INGALIS, 
HABYET  SPBNCBB, 
JOHN  THOMAS, 
A.  J.  DBAN, 


cabASB  XT— atiBUhs  or  oous. 

K.  C.  Barker,  Detroit,  best  stable  of  eolts,  not  oyer  three  years  old,  the  progeny  of  ons 
horse,  and  not  less  than  flre  fai  nnmber,  Itt,  $60. 

HIBAMGADT. 
WH.  CONGDON, 
A.  H.  CDTTEB, 
B.aCAMPBELLk 
KBKB  ADAMS, 


ousB  zn— OAinuai  na>  buoot  bobsb. 

Matdbed  carriage  horses,  16  hands  or  orer— John  Starkweather,  YpsUantl,  1st,  $20;  B.  G» 
Burnett^  Bronsen,  2d,  $11 

Matched  carriage  hortes,  16  hands  or  nnder-4l  A.  Greene,  Troy,  1st,  (pair  mares)  $16; 
A.  F.  Barrows,  FtatonTille,  2d,  (pair  geldings)  $10. 

Single  carriaga  horses,  foor  years  old  or  OTcr—H.  B.  Baker,  JonesriUe,  1st,  $8;  Jdba 
Button,  Ooldwater,  2d,  $6. 

Single  carriage  horses  three  years  old-S.  A.  Flint,  Norl,  1st,  $6. 

Trained  saddle-horse— A.  J.  Wizom,  Norl,  1st,  $6. 


Horses  1,200  poonds  and  orer— Samael  Bapalye,  Rldgeway,  lat,  $20;  Bobert  Lee,  Ito* 
mbgton,  2d,  $12. 
Horses  nnder  i;WO  pounds— H.  Bandolph,  Adrian,  1st,  $12;  S.  A. Kellam, Pontiao,  2d,  $6. 
Mares  three  years  old— Harrison  Weaver,  Bochester,  Ist,  $ia 
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Tlratnad  MTaliy  bortM— 0.  W.  GrMne,ninnlngtoo,  "PMootft/*  1ft,  |10;0.  W.  Ottrnt, 
FumlngtoD,  **  Diomede/'  2d,  $fi. 
0.  W.  QrMne,  FlumiofUm,  best  flyt  hones  for  oaraliy  porpoter,  $80. 

L,  WOODWABI^ 

CkolrMaiib 


CLASS  zTm-^rAon  amd  xnjWL 

J.  a.  Whttnej,  CoDoesat,  Ohio,  best  Sptntoh  >ok,  Ist,  $80;  EL  BL  Cressej,  8sndwkii,  C 
W.,>M5k,ad,$tft. 

Best  youDg  Jtck— >A.  a  Lemm,  Nanklo,  Itt,  $10;  B.  H.  Oressey,  Smdwloh,  0  W  ,  best 
j«ui7, 1st,  $8;  J.  W.  Patterson, Detroit,  2d,  $0. 

S.  B.  Spencer,  Bedford,  best  pair  h^  male»,  1st,  $10;  F.  £.  Bldred,  Farmlnfton,  second 

best  pair  aged  moles,  31,  $A. 

F.  M.  lUMKINO, 

JOHN  KEKTON 

T  B.BE2IT0N 


Best  green  horse  that  nerer  trotted  In  any  sporting  race,  mile  beats,  best  three  In  fire  in 
harness— K  0.  Barker,  Detroit,  Joe  Morris,  let,  $100;  A.  HaTsIie,  Detroit,  Black  Bird,  td, 
$25;  time:  2:44)^,  2J^,  2:44..  2:88>^,  2:45;  Joe  Morris,  winning  last  three  heatf. 

Best  pacing  horse,  mile  heats,  best  three  in  flve— W.  B.  SoUiyan,  Detroit,  Chas.  Welch, 
1st,  $25;  time:  2:40. 

Best  sUUion  trotting  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five  in  harness— J.  D.  Franklin,  Jackson, 
Grey  Eagle,  1st,  $200;  Chas.  Eram,  Tetroit,  Heart  of  Oak,  2i,  $50;  time,  2:86^  2:88,  2J8K. 

Best  colt  or  Alley  not  over  foar  years  old,  trotting  mile  heats  best  three  In  flve— W.  Walt, 
Tborold,  Ontario,  Dominion  Boy,  1st,  $150;  A,  C  Sheley,  Whidsor,  Ontario,  Capt  Tom,  2d, 
$50;  time:  2:51, 2:50^,  20(5. 

Best  matched  pair  of  horses,  owned  and  driren  as  a  double  team,  trottlog  mile  heats— 
W.  F.  McUngblin,  Detroit,  Stonewall  and  mate,  Ist,  $100;  B.  N.  Strong,  Detroit,  2d,  $60; 
time:  8:88X»  8*14Ki  in  the  rain,  track  yery  deep. 

Best  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  trotting  mile  heats,  best  three  In  five  hi  harness— Sunnel 
Bobbhif,  Detroit,  Melton,  1st,  $400;  W.  F.  MclAnghlin,  Detroit,  Lady  EUis,2d,$100;  Ubm: 
.««5>tf,2«8K.a:««^ 

Best  green  horse,  mare  or  gelding  never  ran  In  any  sporting  nee,  catch  weights,  mllt 
heats— A.  Lawrence,  Detroit,  Wax  Light,  1st,  $75;  time:  1:57X* 

Best  three  year  old  thoroughbred,  nmnhig  mile  heats,  weight  for  age— F.  Chappel,  De- 
troit, Fanny  Howard,  1st,  $100;  Geo.  Qaick,  Novl,  Josephine,  2d,  $25;  time:  2:12M,  8:t4 

Best  thoroughbred  horse,  mare  or  gelding,  nmntaig  two  mile  heats,  weight  Ibr  age— W. 
a  Quppe),  Detroit,  Col.  Qrlgsby,  1st,  $800;  Chas.  Smolk,  Detroit,  TwiUght,  2d,  $100;  time: 
4d7,4:27X. 

Hurdle  raoe— B.  Gray,  Teoumseh,  Morris,  $800;  W  Foster,  Detroit,  Boyal  George,  Id, 
$100;  time:  5:6;  second  horse,  5a5X. 


DIViaiON  C-SHEEP,  8WINB  AND  POVLTBT. 

CLASS  SX— SPjUIUB  Mitrvof . 

Bodes  three  yean  old  or  oyer— M.  W.  Bingham,  Ehoreham,  7U ,  ls(,  $80;  T,  A,  Beaman, 
MortliEut,Pa.,Sd,$15. 
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Bocki  two  jMn  old^ll  W.  Bliifluun,  Shoreham,  Yi.,  2d,  $101 

Backi  ODf  year  eld— P.  S.  Ctflton,  St.  Glair,  Miob.,  lit,  $10;  J.  X.  ThompaoD,  ^ylyania, 
Oblo,8d,|a. 

J.  W.  Lan(wortb7,  Lanoaster,Pa.,  pen  of  7,  Itt,  $10. 

riTt  Back  Umta-^.  N.  Wblttaker  k  Bro.,  Lima,  Mlob.,  Itt,  $10. 

FlTe  Ewes,  three  years  old  or  o^er— L.  J.  Thompaoo,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  1st,  $20. 

JlTS  Swes,  two  years  oM^-J.  N.  Whlttaker  k  Bro.,  lima,  Mich.,  Ut,  $10;  P.  8.  Otflton , 
8t.aalr,Mlch.,2d,|8. 

Rye  Ewes,  one  year  old-J.  N.  Whlttaker  k  Bro.,  Lima,  Mioh.,  Ut,  $U 

FlTO  Ewe  Lambs-J.  N.  Whlttaker  k  Bro.,  Uma,  Mich  ,  1st,  $10. 

John  lArk,  Jr.,  tmprored  toamiqiMt  olamp  for  castratlof  rams.  Is  worthy  of  oonsld- 
eratSon. 

L.  D.  WATKIN8, 

ao.PAinsoN, 

W  &8CHUTIER, 


CLAM  zx— locnaAv  im  woou. 
Books  one  year  old— L.  J.  Thomj^n,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  1st,  $8;  L,  J.  Thompson, North 
Adams,  Mich.,  Sd,  $4. 
Fire  Back  Iambs— I*  J.  Thompsoo,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  1st,  $8. 
FITS  Ewe  Limbs— Lb  J.  Thompson,  North  Adams,  Mich.,  1st,  $0. 
There  was  no  oompetitlon  in  the  above  class. 

J.D.  ADAMS, 
N.  W.  PU6SLET, 
Q  W.  KENNEDY, 


GLASS  XZI— BOVTB  D0W1I8. 

Boeks  three  years  old  or  over— Samael  Toms,  Oshawa,  CL  W.,  l8t,$16;  8.  T.  Dooglass, 
Oro88e]sle,2d,$8. 
Bocks  two  years  old-fil  T.  Dooglass^  Grosse  Isle,  1st,  $10;  &  T.  Dooglass,  Orosse  Isle,  Sd, 

$9. 

Books  one  year  old^-Samoel  Toms,  Oabawa,  0.  W. ,  1st,  $8;  Samoel  Toms,  Odiawa,  G.  W., 
«,$4 

Five  Ewes,  three  years  old  or  OTor— Samoel  Toms,  Oshawa,  0.  W. ,  1st,  $10;  H.  C.  Wllloox, 
Delroit,2d,  $0. 
Fiye  Ewes  two  years  old— 8amoel  Toms,  Oshawa,  0.  W.,  l&t,  $8. 
Fire  Ewes  one  year  old— Samoel  Toms,  Oshawa,  C.  W.,  1st,  |8;  Samoel  Toms,  Odiawa.a 
W.,2d,$4. 
FITS  Ewe  Lambs— H.  0.  Wlllcoz,  Detroit,  Ist,  $0. 
Fiye  Bock  Lambs— H.  C  Wiliooz,  Detroit,  1st,  $01 

The  Committee  also  recommend  special  premloms  to  Samnel  Toms  for  one  Shropshire 
bock  two  years  old,  and  for  one  Shropshire  bock  one  year  old. 

M.  MILES, 

J0HNLB6BITEB, 

B.DBIGG8^ 
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CLAM  III!     I.M(TIHII|  OOVWOUBt,  ISD  i 

Boekiy  three  yean  old  or  orer-^Oeorge  HiUer,  IbrkhMn,  0.  W. ,  lit,  $16;  Wffltom  BItTwp, 
Wo«lilook,O.W.,ad,  $8L 

Book!  two  jean  old^-George  Miller,  lUrk]imm,l8(,  $10;  Oeorge  MlUer,  MwUuun,  9d,  $ft« 

Fhre  Bbokf ,  one  jear  old— Samuel  Toms,  Oihawa,  lat,  $8;  WUUam  Lorering,  Wooditook, 
id.  $4. 

Ttnt Bnrlr lamTw  Vnittm  HimlrttT, HimfltiTB,  aw.^lat^  $«;  Adam OUrer, Araa Bnk, 
CL  W^  Sd,  $1. 

fire  Swei^  three  years  old  or  orer— Samael  Toms,  Oshawa,  lit,  $10. 

Fire  Swea,  two  years  old— George  Miller,  Markham,  1st,  $8;  B.  Driggs,  Borne  CMiKei 
Mloh.,  Ootswolds,  Sd,  $4;  William  Hendrie,HamUtoo,  Leioesters,  Sd,  $4. 

fire  Bwes,  one  year  old— William  Hendrie,  Hamilton,  1st,  $8;  Samoel  Toms,  (Mi>wa,0. 
W.,Jd,$«. 

Fire  Ewe  JMm\m  William  LeTeriog ,  Woodstodc,  1st,  $8;  William  Hendrie,  BamUtoOy 
M,$S. 

The  Committee  earnestly  recommend  that  a  class  of  Longwools  be  made  for  MioUgaa 
dhsep,  and  a  separate  diss  for  foreign.  The  experi«nee  of  the.committee  shows  that  as  yet 
oor  MioUgaa  breeders  of  coarse  wooled  sheepoanaot  fairly  be  Jadged  by  the  same  standard 
as  Ibreign  competitors,  and  wtthont  a  class  in  whleh  they  can  exhibit,  there  will  be  ■• 
opportonlty  glren  them  to  compete,  nor  will  yoor  sooie^  do  its  doty,  which  is  to  enoovag* 
the  faitrodnction  of  these  Tsiy  meritorfcnis  olmes  into  the  State. 

JOHN  LBBBEIBBi 
F.  M.  MANNING, 
WM.A.HALI^ 


SamnSl  Tbms,  Othawa,  best  pen  of  Atc,  1st,  $10;  WUllam  Bishop,  Woodstocb,  2d  best  pan 

crflTe,3d,  M- 

JOHN  XJESEnXB, 
WM.  WfiUFIELDi 
W.H.ABN(EJ), 


B.D.  Coort,  Battle  Greek,  boar  of  any  breed,  1st,  $10. 

H.  D.  Court,  Battle  Creek,  Chester  WhiU  boar,  Ist,  $8;  1.  B  Taber,  Detroit, Chester  White 
l)0sr,ld,$4. 

A.  B.  Tiber,  Detroit,  Chester  White  sow,  1st,  $6;  H.  D.  Court,  BaUle  Creek,  Chester  White 
•oir,Jd,  $8. 

H.  n  Court,  BatUe  Creek,  Chester  White  pigs,  1st,  $8. 

J.  8.  Tlbbits,  Nankin,  Enex  boar,  Ist,  $5. 

Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  Essex  sow,  1st,  $6;  J.  B.  Tlbbits,  Nankin,  Essex  sow,  Sd,  $8. 

J.  S.  Tlbbits,  Nankin,  Essex  pigs,  1st,  $6. 

Wm.  Smith,  Detroit,  SofTolk  sow,  1st,  $6;  Wm.  Smith,  Detroit, Soflblk  sow,  2d,  $8. 

WiUiam  Hendrie,  HamUton,  Berkshire  boar,  let,  $8. 

Waiiam  Hendrie,  HamUton,  Berkshire  sow,  1st,  $6. 
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Wlllam  Hendrfe,  Hamilton,  Berkshire  pigs,  Ist,  $6. 
J.  8.  TIbbits,  Nankin,  Yorkshire  boar,  1st,  $5. 
William  Smith,  Detroit,  flit  bog,  Ist,  $6;  8d,  $8L 


A.  BBCKWHH, 
B.G.  B0BEBI8, 
N.  T.  SLY, 

CommHUi* 


OLiSi  zzn— rouuBT. 


E.  H.  Cressej,  Sandwich,  game  fowls,  Kentockj  blae,  1st,  $& 

F.  E.  EMred,  Fktrmington,  gray  dorkings,  1st,  $2. 

Stephen  Smith,  Detroit,  Sebright  bantams,  1st,  $2;  white  banUms,  13. 

JL  B.  Taber,  Detroit^  Brahmas,  Ist^  $2;  ▲.  S.  Drake,  Detroit,  2d,  $L 

Edward  Parsons,  Detroit,  Mexican  black  fowls,  Ist,  $2L 

A.  E  Tia>er,  Detroit,  best  coliection  Brahma  chickens,  recommended  an  amonnt  equal  to 
first  premlom. 

F.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  three  domestic  torkoys,  1st,  $2. 

F.  Leslie,  Dearborn,  common  geese,  Itt,  $1 

TALOOTT  B.  WING, 
WM.  GRAY, 
F  A.  STOKES, 

OmmiUee^ 


IHYSION  IX-FARII  DfPLSKENTB. 

OEiAn  zcm— 4u>wixo  match,  pxawbhi,  bcl 

Yoor  committee  foond  the  number  of  plows  and  other  articles  in  this  class  so  nnmeroos 
that  to  do  Jostiee  to  the  subject  would  require  more  time  than  was  allotted  to  as.  We 
were  obliged  to  diyide  the  committee  in  order  to  facilitate  the  examination,  and  give  erery 
arUole  some  little  attention,  which  we  have  done,  and  hope  we  haye  giren  reasonable  satis- 
faction to  most,  if  nSi  all  the  exhibitors.  We  fear  we  have  come  wide  of  the  mark  in 
rnanj  instances,  but  hare  the  satisCu^tlon  of  knowing  that  it  is  the  fkult  of  the  head  and 
not  of  the  heart.  We  would  most  respeotfttllj  suggest  for  the  future^  that  the  committer 
on  plows  and  plowing  should  be  confined  to  this  most  important  branch,  and  that  no 
oilier  articles  should  be  put  into  this  class;  and  fiirther,  that  good  practical  men,  who  can 
ba  depended  upon  to  be  on  hand  the  first  daj,  should  be  selected,  so  that  the  plows  may  be 
iestod  bj  actual  demonstratioQ,  and  that  a  larger  premium  be  oflbred  for  plowing,  so  as  to 
Indoce  more  competition. 

awnrnms  plow  raBauir,  nirr  douaml 

Tbls  premium  we  did  not  award,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  we 
foond  U  so  dry,  lumpj  and  tender  that  It  would  not  hold  together  so  as  to  be  laid  orer  in 
UBj  sbape,  but  would  lUl  or  crumble  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  lumed  up  edgewise.  Tlie 
toil  was  not  compact  enough  to  be  tried  bj  a  scientific  test,  and  we  would  suggest  the  pro- 
prtotj  of  making  a  trial  some  other  time,  when  the.  ground  shall  be  in  suitable  condition 
for  such  purpose.  Would  also  suggest  the  same  thing  as  to  wheat  drill,  coltirator  and 
loUer;  also,  that  the  Society  purchase  a  dynamometer,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scien* 
tlflo  trial  of  the  draft  of  plows.  These  suggestions  are  made  earnestly,  as  these  articles  are 
tho  foondatkm  implements  for  the  ratsing  of  our  bread. 
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lA  BMkiiif  our  mwwds  m  taaT*  b^tn  gnidtd  bj  rial  Bflrtt,  wo  Ur  tM  w  inn  abto  t* 
jiidc0,«Bd  hope  oar  awu^  wm  an  b«  i»ld, aUbooffa  maay  of  Ihtrn  we  ntber  dJaort^^ 
or  not  ■trkettf  in  aooordanee  wttb  tbo  liat  bOd  down  In  tbe  booki. 

fbr  tboplowtaif  mateb,  bat  two  ootrtea  wore  made,  Tis:  Goorgo  Dodge,  of  ¥abiniaifHiy 
and  Jamea  Green,  of  Battle  Cttik. 

Mr.  Dodge  i^ipeared  promptlf  on  tbe  groand,  with  three  fine  large  gref  boraea  and  a 
besfx,  bandaomelf  flnlriied  plow  of  bla  own  mannfbotare,  that  eat  U  iaobea  wide,  and 
that  win  do  the  work  bandaomelj,  from  six  to  ten  iaobea  deepi 

Mr.  Jamea  Qreen  also  appeared  Jast  as  promplj,  with  a  pair  of  beaTj  horses  and  a  fine 
plow,  made  bjBombamAOof,  Battle  Greek,  that  oat  11  inefaea  wide  In  a  workmanlike 
manner,aboat  the  same  depth. 

The  groand  was  Torj  dry  and  bimpj,  so  modi  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the 
work  look  handsome,  bat  nevertbelees  it  was  weU  done,  and  we  awarded  them  each  a 
premlam  of  $6. 

We  then  proeeeded  to  examine  other  plows  and  flmnd  tbe  namber  so  extra  nameroas  thai 
we  were  obliged  to  diride  them  into  otasses  in  order  to  give  anj  kind  of  satisfbetion,  in  * 
awarding  the  premiams  to  the  manj  dUBnrent  kinds  that  were,  In  oar  opinion,  reaUj 
entitled  to  premiams.    We  agreed  to  the  Ibllowlog,  tIs: 

Geo.  Dodge,  Battle  Greek,  best  green  sward  plow,  Ist  premlam,  dip.  and  IB;  Ghas.  Gale  4 
Co.,  Albion,  second  best  green  sward  plow,  Sd,  $8. 

Detroit  IgrlcaUaral  Works,  Detroit,  best  steel  plow,  made  \>j  G.  Lord  Waterman,  M.  T. , 
Ut,  dipi  and  IB;  W.  a  Penfleld,  Detroit,  Sd  beat  steel  ptow,  Sd,  I8L 

Moslej,  Bahm  4 Co.,Plttsbarg, Peon.,  one  triamph plow, speolal dip.  and  |6. 

W.  8.  Peofleld,  Detroit,  best  plow  for  general  ase,  1st,  |6;  F.  C.  GoO;  aeretond,  Ohio, 
Sd,|8L 

Detroit  jlgrtonUaral  Works,  Detroit,  best  Msortment  of  plows,  Torr  fine,  1st,  |B;  W.  8. 
Penfleld,  Detroit,  second  best  assortment  of  plows,  Sd,  U. 

Bamam  40oj,  Battle  Greek,  six  improred  Scotch  plows,  all  good,  l8t,|B. 

Joseph  ner.  Battle  Oeek,  Sd,  11. 

F.  M.  Mattlce,  Detrott,  best  ditching  plow,  Sd,  18. 

George  Dodge,  Kalamaaoo,  best  gang  pk>w,  1st,  dipi  and  IB;  Bamham  k  O07,  Battle  Cmk^ 

F.  G.  Goff,  Qeyebnd  best  one-horse  plow,  Itt,  11. 

0,  P.  Devereaax,  North  Newberrj,  ptow  with  cleaner,  2d,  It. 

A.  6.  Brace,  Almoot,  best  two  horse  wheel  caltirator,  1st,  H;  J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bro., Detroit, 
Sd,  recommended. 

M.  A.  Spink,  Dttroit,  self-oleaoing  plow  eoalter ,  |8L 

Detroit  Agricoltoral  Works,  Detroit, one  sod  caltirator,  Ist,  blgfalf  recommended. 

E,  a  Knight  4  Marshall,  UnadlUa,  N.  T.,  two  horse  caltiTator,  a  good  kind,  Ist,  higfalf 
recommended;  George  Dodge,  Kalamaioo,9d,  recommended. 

Peter  Low,  Oberrj  Yallej,  N.  T.,  combined  broadcast  seeder  and  colUfator,  lat,  htgbly 


Martin  Bajden,  Detroit,  seeder  and  caltirator  oombtaied,  1st,  highly  recommended. 

9yde  k  Howbmd,  Katamaaoo,one  horse  caltiyator,  doable  and  staigle  share  pkm  com- 
bined,  1st,  hliMf  recommended. 

Detroit  Agrloaltaral  Works,  Detroit,  one  horse  calttrator  with  thills,  M,  reonmnwiei 

John  Adams  4  Co.,  Marshall,  GOhoan  G».,  Cook's  patent  plaster  and  seed  sower,  Ist^lt; 
A.  Bogbee,  Elkhart,  Ihd.,  Sd,  recommended. 

P.  IX  Beokwith,  Dowaglae,  two  horse  drill  Ibr  sowing  grain  crops,  Sd,  recommended. 

liddeD BroiL,  Onondaga M.  T.,  best  eom  or  beanplanter,  horse  poifer,  1st,  dip. and |ft; 
8  B.  Keifer,  Grand  BapMs,  Sd,  recommended. 

W.  8.  Penfleld,  Detroit,  set  draining  and  ditching  tools,  Isl,  H, 
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Arttkor  Bortlt,  BeiroU,  etrtolar  roUrj  barrow,  lUi  dip.  aad  $t. 

Jaomi  Palmer,  iron  harrow,  Sd,  reooBumindod. 

Bootler  k  Co.,  IfflUm,  Wayne  Co. ,  Ind. ,  seed  driU— out  of  8Uie,  Sd,  reoommended. 

J.  Ftey,  Battle  Cteek,  plow  wheel ,  Ut,  ft 

H.  B.  Bontae,  St.  Jbeeph,  oomblned  aeeder  and  BOwer,  In  State,  highly  reoommended. 

Ghat.  Gale  k  Co.,  Alhkm,  enltlTator  of  ground  and  rahatltnte  for  plow,  Itt,  highly 
reooomiended. 

Hyde  k  Bowland,  Kalamaioo,  one  hone  onltiyator,  doable  and  tingle  ihOTel  plow  com- 
htaied,  1ft, highly  recommended. 

J.  1.  Oaldwell,  Dexter,  hand  machine  for  iowtakg  plaster  or  artificial  mannre,  111,  $1, 

Veehanics'  and  IhTentors'  Association,  Detroit,  hand  oom  pisnter,  Ul«  $1. 

fhomas  k  Vast,  Springfield,  Ohio,  one  horee  grain  drUl.  1st,  highly  reoommended. 

K.  K.  Moore,  Tpailanti,  wheat  drill,  made  in  SUte,  Ist^  highly  recommended. 

Dr.  Bose  k  Cogswell,  Detroit,  one-half  deaen  adJnstable  hoes,  very  fine,  1st,  $9L 

Joteph  Doan,  Bkhmond,  Ind.,  ditching  machine,  a  good  ditcher,  let,'  dip.  and  $S. 

James  Okreoo,  Holmesrllle,  (Hiio,  portable  planter,  9d,  recommended. 

Henry  lumer,  Pontiac,  potato  digger,  1st,  highly  reoommended. 

Standart  Bros.,  Detroit,  one  seoflle  hoe,  a  nke  thing,  $4. 

P  D.  Beckwith,  Dowaglae,  Cms  Oo.  ,  exhibited  one  two-hone  drill, for  sowing  grain  eropt; 
gnsi  andcknrer  sower  for  horse  power;  two^orse  drills  for  sowing  grain  crops;  all  ax- 
penslTe  and  good  articles,  and  really  entitled  to  special  premioms  ssy  diploma  and  cash 
at  least  IS. 

The  Jackson  AgrioaUoralWoorkt,  of  Jackson,  entered  the  foUcwing  list  of  arlleki:  Om 
dCMD  steel  socket  hoes;  one  docen  No.  4  ladiw'  hoes;  one-half  donsn  castor  planten  hees; 
cneNo.  1  castor  foor  teeth  Ward  hoe  and  raker;  one-half  donsn  spading  forks,  strapped 
forals,  all  yery  fine  goods. 

Ibsie  an  all  the  articles  found  on  my  list— erery  one  of  them  of  snperior  q^ialtty  and 
nsefol,  and  should  bare  pnmlums. 

B.  &  SILL,  Miaro*  Oty , 


CLASS  xxrm. 

General  Agent  for  D.  X.  Osborne  k  Co.,  lfUwankee,;Wls.,  reaper  without  self-nking 
kllachment,  1st,  medal. 
X  H.  Gammon,  Detroit,  reaper  with  self-raking  attachment,  1st,  medaL 
YounglOTe,  Hassoy  k  Co.,  Clereland,  Ohio,  mowing  machine,  1st,  medal. 
W.  CL  Dennison,  Grand  Bapids,  combined  mower  and  reH>er,  let,  medaL 
W.  B.  Waldron,  Webster,  hay  unloader,  dipu 
D.  a  Morgan,  Brockport,  N.  T. ,  self-raking  attachment  applicable  to  other  machlnet,  lat, 


J.  B.  GbddweD,  Dexter,  horse  pitchfork,  9d,  dip. 
Loomia  k  Wagner,  Adrian,  horse  pitchfork,  let,  medal. 

General  Agent  for  Di  M.  Olborne  k  Co.,  Milwaukee,  hand  and  self -raking  reaper  and 
mower,  reoommended  wSJwm  medaL 
JiMkson  Agrioultural  Works,  Jackson,  one-half  dnenoom  cutters,  lit,  $1. 
JackaoQ  Agricultural  Works,  Jtekscn,  one  and  one-half  doaen  scythe  snaths,  |S. 
PenneU,  Bortree  k  Co^  Tpsilantl,  exoeMcr  sulky  horse  rake,lst,  |8L 
H.L.Hill,POBtlae,  hand  oom  husker,  1st,  dip. 
Bice,  Briggs  k  Co.,  Detroit,  husfesr  and  stalk  cutter  combined,  let,  $S- 
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OBn>-We,  Um  imdanlfDed,  being  eommiUM,  b«g  1mt«  to  ouka  tlM  foUowinc  report: 
Wo  taaTO  inado  m  tboroofh  exunloAUoo  of  reopen  oad  noworSi  alio  other  impIeuMBto  fa 
GtaM  28,  or  the  beet  reisers  wtth  ■elf-rakiDg  tttachmwito.  Ibe  Muafa  Harrester  baa  do- 
eidod  merits  oT«r  all  otban;  beet  band  rake  ret^er,  Kirby's  beet  combtaod  reaper  and 
BOwer.  In  mowliif  maehlaee  we  hare  a  large  oompetitton,  all  of  which  bare  dedded 
■erlte,  and  the  committee  felt  almoet  onable  to  decide,  yet  thqr  united  wnanlmwJy  Ib  a 
tfight  preteeooe  for  the  light  Hnbbard  mower. 

After  a  trial  of  potato  diggenon  (hegroond,  we  find,  aader  perhapa  imfkyorableeiroiui- 
rtanoM,  that  it  waa  not  lofllolentlx  ealistkctory  to  warrant  us  in  awarding  a  premiom;  atill 
alter  the  machtnea  bare  become  perfected  we  think  the/  maj  become  nsef ol,  eepedally 
the  CDO  eihlbited  bj  Baldwin  k  Way,  of  Pootiac 

We  noticed  an  awortment  of  forks  and  anaths  entered  in  ow  eh«s  withoat  an/  praoaiua 
boingawardsd;  we  reoommmd  a  discretionary  preminmoQl 

W.  0.  HAMfOBD, 
0.  a  FELT, 


J.  F.  Brjaa  k  Bro^  Detroit,  threshing  machine,  horse  power,  or  separator,  1st,  $8. 

J.  F.  Bryan k Bro.,  Detroit, com sheUer  horsepower,  1st,  dipu  and  $t. 

J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bra,  DetroH,  portable  dder  mill,  1st,  $& 

a  F.  Bailey,  Albany,  N.  T.,  champiOB  thresher,  dip. 

Jackson  Agricnltoral  Works,  Jackson,  hand  oom  sheUer,  Ist,  dip.  and  $S. 

J.aBirdsea,8oathBend,8t.  Joseph  Co.,  clover  seed  thresher,  holUr  and sheaer,  1st, 
dip.  and  IB. 

Wayne  k  Boblnson,  Detroit,  portable  stetm  engine,  1st,  dip.  and  $10. 

Wayne  k  Boblnson,  Detroit,  portable  doable  clroolar  saw-mill,  lat,  silver  medaL 

Wayne  k  Bobinsoo,  Detroit,  one  set  works  for  drcokr  saw«mill,  Ist,  sllrer  medal. 

White  k  Bostwidc,  Norwalk,  Haron  coonty,  0.,  one  horse  power  tat  general  ose,  Ist,  dip. 
andlfll 

W.  Hanson,  Wllloaghby,  Ohk>,  refining  and  eraporating  range,  Ist,  medal  and  $10. 

O.  B.  Felt,  Brooklyn,  Jackson  county,  hay,  straw  and  stalk  cotter,  horse-power,  Ist,  dip. 
and$«. 

K.  a  Barker,  Detroit,  Blake's  patented  endless,  changeable  plank  horse-power,  Ist,  sOrer 


T.  A.  Flower,  Pontlac,  fttrmer's  yegetable  cotter,  1st,  $8. 

O.  IL  Hatchlnson,  Cleveland,  hay,  straw  and  stalk  oatter,  1st,  dip.  and  $8. 

J.  Papplneaa,  Dayton,  Ohio,  sugar-dryer,  1st,  dip. 

aW.BDfMONS, 
C.  P.  SPRAGUB, 
J.  M.  FABEN, 


F.  Beuhle,  Detroit,  best  and  greatest  Tsrlety  of  carriages,  boggles,  etc.,  let,  $90,  dip. 

Austin  Thomas,  Jackson,  best  double  fium  wagon,  Ist,  $10. 

B.  Johnson,  Detrolt,best  spring  wagon,  Ist,  $10. 

John  Patton,  Detroit,  two-horse  fkmlly  carriage,  1st,  $ia 
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F.  BenhlOj  one-horae  tamWy  earriage,  Ist,  Bilver  medal. 

Oiarlet  Panons,  Foatiao,  one  top  buggj,  Ist,  $10. 

F.  Beable,  Detroit, baggy  wlUurat  top,  Ist,  $10. 

H.  JblmBon,  Detroit,  trotting  wagon,  lat,  $10. 

A.  C.  Flak,  OoMwater,  trotting  aolkj,  lat  $^ 

James  Palmer,  NortbTllk,  Wajne  county,  farm  wagon  for  all  purposes,  1ft,  $10. 

A.  D.  Power,  Farmlngton,  spring  wagon  for  market,  Ist,  $ia 

Jdbn  Patton,  Detroit,  single  sleigh  or  cotter,  1st ,  $ia 

J.  F.  Bryan  k  Bro.,  Detroit,  best  lot  sleighs  for  lumbering,  1st,  $8. 

Only  one  two-borte  Camlly  sleigh  on  exhlbitkm,  and  that  was  not  oonsidered  worthy  of  a 
premium  by  your  committee. 

Mr.  Cbas.  Parsons,  of  Pontiac,  exhibits  a  patent  spring  buggy  seat  that  appears  to  be  Tery 
easy  to  sit  upon.  Messrs  Eretch  &  Crane,  of  deyeland,  exhibit  some  specimens  of  axles  of 
their  manufSacture,  that  appear  to  to  be  a  superior  article.  Mr.  a  GL  Oomstock,  of  Graad 
Baplds,  exhibits  a  himber  rack,  patented  by  him,  which  is  certafaily  a  very  good  labor- 
•aTlng  machine.  We  are  sure  that  one  man  can  load  and  unload  more  lumber  on  this 
wagon  than  two  could  on  a  common  wagon.  We  would  recommend  that  Mr.  Oookstock  be 
awarded  a  special  premium,  and  would  say  to  the  lumbermen  that  they  would  ssto  money 
by  the  use  of  this  wagon. 

L.  a  8CRANI0N, 
HENBT  CASTLE, 
GEORGE  BLOOMBERG. 

CfommUUe. 


George  Dodge,  Kalamazoo,  1st,  six  clevises,  $L 

Fairbanks,  Greenleaf  k  Co. ,  Chicago,  one  pair  cattle  scales,  dip.  and  $S. 

Joseph  King,  Bay  City,  one  hand  wood-saw,  1st,  dip.  and  $$. 

Shaw  &  Houghton,  Detroit,  collection  axes,  hoes,  chisels  and  carpenter's  tools,  1st,  dip. 
and$& 

Jackson  Agricultural  Works,  sample  manure  forks ;  $$. 

W.  A.  Monson,  Wayne,  one  road  scraper,  let,  $1. 

H  A.  Dennison,  Troy,  one  farm  gate,  1st,  $1. 

J.  F.  Bryan  &  Bro. ,  Detroit,  set  of  grain  measures,  1st,  $1. 

J.  Bryan,  Detroit,  tallying  machine,  bag-bolder  and  and  header,  Isl,  $1. 

Bomham  k  Coy,  Battle  Greek,  horse-power  wood-sawing  machine,  1st,  $A. 

0.  M.  Bowen,  Yinebnd,  N.  J.,  stump  and  grub  extractor,  Ist,  $5  and  sIlTer  medaL 

White  ftBostwick,  Nor  walk,  Ohio,  combined  cross-cut  and  circular  sawing  machine,  1st, 
dtp.  and  $S. 

White  k  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  combined  circular  saw  driven  by  horse-power,  1st, 
dip.  and  $6. 

White  k  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  cross-cut  sawtag  machines, adapted  to  horse-power, 
Ut,  $t. 

B.  M.  Bmlth,  Kalamazoo,  box  02,  one  hay  knife,  discretionary  premium,  $L 

K.  Mooney,  Birmingham,  three  set  horse  shoes,  discretionary  premium,  $L 

D.  €1  Smith,  Adrian,  one  fruit  ladder,  discretionary  premium,  $L 

A.  D.  Stocking,  Dowagiac,  one  fruit  ladder,  discretkraary  premium,  $1. 

White  k  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  0.,  boring  and  rip  sawing  machtae,  discretionary  prem.,  $1. 

D.  R  Taylor,  Avon,  ft-ult  ladder,  seoond,  discretionary  premium,  M  cents. 

Fkyette  Clarke,  MarceUuf,  N.  T.,  grain  handler,  second,  discretionary  premium,  M  ots 

Hudson  Milford,  farm  gate,  second,  discretionary  premium,  60  ots. 
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iT.  l^,Pljmoath,Iiid.,ilHipaBdgnib0Ktnfilor,Moood,diiorilloau7pffta.,$l 
E,  BmonAu,  NortbTflk^  Ma,  om  tyre  nimtttaf  SMhiiM,  dtoerttkmrj  pcMtiliim,  9L 
&lLBo]nitOD,QniidBftpldi,OMoro«-o«taawaiiddnf  —china,  dlnrttteaaiy  fnm. 
J.  D.  lUtbewi,  SpciBgport,  portable  saw,  diaonlloiiarf  prMiliim,  $L 
Baraham  k  Oof^BaUla  Craak,  ona  atraw  gnlda,  diacrattnaary  pfamtaai,  fL 
Barnbam  k  O07,  BatUa  Greek,  fiMd  tor  aaw  maehlae,  dlaaretlOBaiy  premlam,  9L 
BoMiy  fSadler,  Monroe,  one  flMW  gate,  diaeratlaaarf  preatiliim,  $L 
&  B.  llfl,  AnfoU,  M.  T. ,  fhitt  gatherer,  dlaerotknary  praoitoai,  $L 
O.  W.  Owpenter,  NorthTlOe,  pair  ahaep  ahean,  dIaeretlODarj  pramiom,  80  eta. 

S.  &  WnilAMS, 
nUMAK  lillLI, 
Dl  1 


B.  0.  BrawilBf,  Haw  York  cltj,  one  waabtaif  machine,  let,  fl 

C  M.  Booth,  Detroit,  one  olothea  dryer,  let,  $L 

OoAr  *  Oo.,  Detroit^  fov  dos«  brooma,  lit,  tl . 

fUrbaaki,  Graenleaf  k  Oo.,  Chicago,  aoatoa  Dormant,  let,  dip. 

B.  0.  XaUogg,  Borne,  N.  T.,  atook  or  cattle  force  pomp,  let,  dip. 

W.  &  Panfleld,  Detroit,  spinning  wheel,  let,  $1. 

fl.  B.  floathworth,  Deirott,  Memo's  frnlt  Jara,  Ul,  dip. 

J.  M.  Obok,  TIfln,  Ohio,  six  mopa  and  handlea,  let,  91. 

J.  M.  Cook,  TUBn,  Ohio,  aaaortmant  or  woodaawaia,  let,  dip. 

V.  B^Bowtof*  Son,  Detroit^  dairy  aoalaa.lai,  $r 

V.  B.  Bowl«7  k  Baa,  DetroU, t,fiOO  ft  Dormant  acalea,  Ist^  dip. 

Miohtgan  Cham  MannflMitnrtng  Oompanj,  Parma,  Weaoott'a  pateni  a^loaUng  daah  diin, 

J.  W.  Myara,  Ctor^land,  Ohio,  bread  cotter,  dlaoretionary,  recommended. 

J.  H.  Oogshall,  Lez!ngton,  nnrahig  eonoh,  dlaoretionary,  recommended. 

J.  W.  Cook,  TUDn,  Ohio,  froit  dryer,  dlvretlonary,  recommended. 

John  Zimmerman,  New  York,  norel  coObe  ateam  extractor,  dlaoreiionary,  recommended. 

&  a  Browning,  New  York,  anlreraalelothea  wrtnger,  dlaoretionary,  reoonmianded. 

fialrbanka,  Oraenteaf  kCa,.  Detroit,  beat  aaaortmant aoaiea, dlaoretionary,  djp.and  $1 

J.  8.  Martin,  Detroit,  two  diah  washing  madilnea,  dlaoretionary,  dip. 

H.  0.  Bartman,  Monroe,  ohnm  and  daaher,  dlaoretionary,  recommended. 

0.  fl.  *  W.  W.  Smith,  StrongTiUe,  Ohio,  waahing  machine,  diaereUonary,  raooaamendad. 

C.  ITES; 
MBaaiVBS, 
MBS.B.J.WILBY, 


Bdwhk  Jerome,  Detroit,  No.  IS  Oriental  heating  store,  Ist,  $10. 
Standart  Broa.,  Detroit,  one  Stewart's  eook  store  and  Aimltare,  lat,  aUrer  medal 
Standart  Broa.,  Detroit,  one  sheet  Iron  ptrlor  derated  oren  oook  store,  1st,  $7. 
0.  M.  Yomig  k  Co.,  Detroit,  petroleum  parlor  and  chamber  store,  dip.  and  fO. 
a  M.  Young  k  Co.,  Detroit,  petroleom  cooking  store,  1st,  dip.  and  |6. 
Detroit  Store  Worka,  WJ  H.  Tefll  k  Co. ,  Detroit,  16  hotel  oookatorer,  1st,  $10. 
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fifttot  k  PcIgnuD,  Detroit,  one  oook  store,  "  hoDow-wan,"  1ft,  $S. 

aOei  4 Ptigram,  Detroit,  beet  enortment  of  perlor  eoal  end  wood  ttOTes,  let,  dip. 

Belei  k  Pelpam,  Detroit,  iwrlor  store,  self-regolttor,  Ist,  |B. 

Btindsrt  Bros. ,  Detroit,  ooel  oookiaf  store,  1st,  $6. 

C.  D.  Stnibel,  Detroit,  one  pnrlor  snd  faiO  store  for  wood,  Ist,  $7. 

Standnrt  Bros.,  Detroit, four  sosp^rtone  stores,  Ist,  dip. 

The  Oommittee  on  Maanfoetares,  having  examined  the  Torj  large  assortment  of  cooking 
«Bd  heating  stoves,  mannfiMtarod  hj  the  Detroit  Store  Oompanj,  of  this  dtj,  adapted  fbr 
4he  bomtng  of  both  ooal  and  wood,  think  thej  compare  flkTorablj  in  stjle  and  finish  with 
aa J  stores  in  the  eastern  market,  and  made  of  verx  saperior  Iron,  and  feel  prond  that  sneh 
a  mannfkctnrlng  estabUsment  is  located  hi  the  State,  which  is  destined  very  largel7  to 
sappl7  the  wants  of  the  State. 

The  eommittee  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  cooking  and  heating  stove  aumnflio- 
tored  bj  Charles  Bddj  k  Co.,  of  Troj,  N.  T.,  and  exhibited  hj  Messrs.  Standart  k  Bro.,  of 
this  oltj,  adapted  for  the  bnmlng  of  soft  bltominoas  coal,  believing  them  to  be  of  special 
morit^  and  possessing  great  advantages  for  bomlng  soil  ooal,  the  tutl  of  the  west,  thtaik 
thej  deserve  special  meotloii  as  a  step  In  advance  of  the  common  mode  of  bomlng 
bltominoas  coals. 

8.  W.  WILKKB, 
W.  H.  STODDIRD, 
W.&GUNK, 
OUYSmCBOIB, 


DmEto:x  K-^nKLD  and  oabdkn  products. 

GLASS  xxxnr— HUD  AMD  OABD0  nooixniL 

Samoel  Bappleje,  Ridgewaj,  Mich.,  one  boshel  new  varletj  winter  wheat,  1st,  ||;  ono 
boshel  winter  red  wheat,  l8t,|8;  one  boshel  new  oats,  1st,  |S;  one  boshel  new  oali,  Sd,  $1; 
one  boshel  timothj  seed,  1st,  $2;  one  boshel  bockwheat^  1st,  $2. 

John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  Mich.,  one  boshel  winter  red  wheat,  Sd,  $2;  coe  boshel  whIU  i^eat, 
2d,  $2;  one  boshel  foor  rowed  barlej,  1st,  $8;  one  boshel  white  beans,  1st,  $2;  one  boshel 
•man  clover  seed,  1st,  $2;  one  sample  floor  from  Michigan  white  wheat,  2d,  $2;  one  sample 
floor  f^om  Michigan  red  wheat,  1st,  $8;  assortment  of  heads  of  wheat,  1st,  $6  and  dip.;  at- 
iortmentof  heads  of  oats,  1st,  $5  and  dip.;  display  of  collectlcos  of  the  sevcval  kinds  of 
grain  In  head,  1st,  $10. 

N.  T.  Bradner,  Bedford,  one  sample  hops,  1st,  It. 

Harvey  Baynes,  Goldwater,  one  sample  hops,  2d,  $1 

J.  E  BIoflB,  Detroit,  two  boshds  DIehl  winter  wheat,  Ist^  |8L 

Sunoel  Fenno,  Ooldwater,  one  boshel  white  rye,  Ist,  |2. 

Jason  Bemeway,  Deerfleld,  one  bbl.  white  wheat  floor,  1st,  $8  and  dip. 

N.  T.  Bradner,  Bedford,  one  hop-pole  with  hops,  2d,  $2. 

CHAS.  BALDWIN, 
GEO.  BBOWNBIX, 
JAMES  PIEBCB, 


CLASS  XXXV— VMRABUS. 


Samoel  Bappleye,  Ridgeway,  variety  cf  roots  for  cattle,  2d,  fa 
T.  A.  Parker,  basket  apple  tomatoes,  let,  $8. 
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T.  A.  Ptf ker,  Detrott,  IS  rooto  Mittfy,  Ut,  $1. 

T.  A.  Parker,  Detroit,  IS  roou  pwtalpt,  Ist,^ 

Dl  &  OtboTD,  Detroit,  one^uOf  doaan  rhubarb,  Ist,  $1. 

J.  a  Ckldwell,  Dexter,  ooe  peek  earl/  Shaw  potatoea,  Id,  $l« 

J.  B.  OaldweU,  Dexter,  one  peck  white  awoet  tomipa,  lat,  $1. 

Joaeph  Bridge,  Detroit,  one  peek  aweet  potatoea, lal,  $1;  three  erookneck   aqoadiaa 

Thomaa  Smith,  Hamtnunok,  aix  Torban  aqoaahea,  lit,  $1;  alx  Habbard  aqoaahea,  1st,  $1. 
WiUlain  Perrj,  Bedford,  1  peck  table  poUtoea,  peach  blow ,  let,  $2. 
Oohn  Ford,  Detroit,  IS  blood  beeta,  lat,  $1;  alx  Tegetable  egga,  lat,  $1. 
Mr,  J.  A.  Berry,  of  Detroit^  exhibited  aeveral  apeoimena  of  anperior  quality  cf  aaper- 
phoaphate  of  lime;  alio,  fine  groond  bone,   to    which  the  committee   recommend  a 
dipkmia. 

B.  JK  LAT 
JOHN  If 'EWAN, 
WM.  ADAQt, 


DIVISION  F. 
CLA«  xxxn. 
Mra.  a  F.  Lerieb,  Utica,  U  Iba.  batter  made  in  Jane,  lat,  $6;  21  iba.  battar  made  anj 
time,  Sd,  $6. 

Bofna  Baker,  Fairfield,  Lenawee  ooonty,  beat  oheeae,  M  Iba.  or  oyer,  let,  $10;  beat  cheeae 
ftO  Iba.  or  orer,  Sd,  $6;  one  cheeae  leaa  than  60  Iba.,  lit,  ffi. 

A.  B.  Smith,  Farminfton,  Oakland,  beat  diaplaf  factory  cheeae,  lat,  ailrer  medal;  one 
eheeaeoTerMlba.Sd,$8. 

MBS.  a  W  GBKENE, 
JOHN  THOMAS, 
SAMUEL  HOBTON, 
1IB&  L.  POOLEB, 
MBS.  J.  THOMAS^ 

Oommitt$e. 


CLABS  xxxvn. 

J.  H.  Thomaa,  Brooklyn,  Ontario,  1  bee  hire,  1st,  $0. 

John  Gilbert,  Ovid,  1  box  honey,  discretionary  premlnm,  $1. 

A.  D.  Power,  Farmington,  10  Iba.  maple  angar,  lat,  $2;  1  gallon  aynip  Aram  aorghnm, 
lat,  $4 

J.  T.  Weeks,  Napoleon,  S  Ibf.  aorghnm  angar,  lat,  $6;  dlaplay  of  scrghom  angar,  lat^  $0. 

T.  J.  Haywood  k  Co. ,  Detroit,  1  box  extra  choice  honey,  lat,  %% 

W.  A.  Flandera,  Shelby,  Bichland  county,  0.,  bee  hire  and  method  of  secnring  honey  and 
caring  tot  bee^,  dipbma. 

K  P.  Kidder,  Bnrlhigton,  Chittenden  Connty,  Yt.,  1  doable  bee  hive,  diploma. , 

B.B00D, 
A.  F.  MOON, 
W.  CAMPBELL, 
H.  &  TYLEB, 
L.  D.  BEBBT, 
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Guun  zzxnii 

Waltar  N.  EUk,  Detroit,  four  cana  and  twelve  bottles  pickled  vegetables,  Ist,  $5;  tbreo 
loaves  bakers'  bread,  Ist,  diploma;  three  loaves  yeast  bread  (French  twist),  1st,  $8; 
sample  of  oom  bread,  1st,  $2. 

X.  M.  Lemoo,  Detroit,  sample  of  self-rising  Hoar,  diploma. 

Ifrt.  E.  Perkins,  Birmingham,  three  loaves  salt  rising  bread,  $4;  two  loaves  com  bread, 
M,$l. 

Miss  flora  Hooper,  BreedsvUle,  specimen  canned  peaches  and  pears,  1st,  $8;  speolmea  of 
canned  phiras,  cherries  and  cnOi  apples,  1st,  $8. 

(Signed)  E.  BUmX, 

Ckairwum, 


CLASS  ZIZIX— won,  VUnOABS  AXD  coamAiM. 

J.  0.  Velick,  Detroit,  specimens  of  grape  wine,  Ooncord  and  mixed,  1st,  $2. 

Bamnel  Fnmo,  Detroit,  half-gallon  rhobarb  wine,  1st,  $2. 

Smith,  Dickinson  k  Oo. ,  Detroit,  one  barrel  pore  older  yinegar,  1st  dip.  and  $2. 

Ifrt.  Iferritt  Ohase,  Boyal  Oak,  one  gallon  pare  cider  vinegar,  home-made,  1st,  $2;  speci- 
men canned  frnlt,  Sd,  $1. 

IL  lAnsbergh,  Detroit,  one  keg  cider  vinegar,  2d,  $1;  one  keg  white  vinegar,  1st,  diploma 

Sbiith,  Dickinson  k  Ok,  Detroit,  one  barrel  malt  vinegar,  1st,  diploma. 

Benrj  Miller,  Detroit,  one  half-barrel  lager  beer,  Ist,  recommended. 

Lanergan  &  Hack,  Detroit,  exhibition  of  foreign  cordials,  lit,  dip.  and  fft. 

8.  Griggs,  Detroit,  bitters  and  preparation  for  the  hair  and  teeth,  1st,  recommended. 

W.E.  Birtholomew,  Detroit, hair  oil  and  perfomerj,  2d,  recommended. 

lanergan  4  Mack,  Detroit,  collection  of  fine  groceries,  Ist,  dip. ;  collection  cf  pickled 
TCgeUbles.lst,  dip. 

J,  M.  Seeley,  Detroit,  perftimer  j  extracts,  hair  oil  and  pomades,  1st,  dip. 

Walter  N.  Silk,  Detroit,  ooUectkm  pkkled  vegetables,  domestic,  1st,  $1. 

Fhelps  k  Co.,  Detroit,  specimen  cans  and  canned  fruit,  dip. 

Watkins  k  Tomer,  Detroit,  specimens  foncy  pop  com,  1st,  dip. 

J.  L.  Mathews, Detroit,  specimen  MO  cigars,  **J.  L.  M.,"  1st,  dip. 

▲tier  k  Krager,  Detroit,  cigars,  2d,  $1. 

Thos.  K.  Boggs,  Detroit,  collectton  of  fine  plug  tobacco,  1st,  dip.  and  $L 

Banna  k  Co.,  Detroit,  samples  fine  cut  tobacco,  1st,  dip. 

G.  B.  Uchtenboig,  Detroit,  samples  fine  cut  tobacco,  2d,  $1;  samples  smoking  tobacco, 
1st,  dip. 

J.  Bosenfleld  k  Bros.,  Detroit,  fine  cut  chewing  tobacco,  dip. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  a  fine  collection  of  bottled  ale  and  porter  exhibited  bj 
V.  Lanergan  k  Mack,  of  Detroit 

E  N.  WHiLOOX, 
W.  O.  BBCKWiTU, 
WARNER  WING, 
W.  H.  CLEVELAND, 

Committee, 
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F.  LmU«,  Detfboni,  wool«  blankets,  Ut,  $4;  ton  jards  iUMi,  lit,M;  9^  vooIm 
^lookliifi,  lit,  IS;  pair  woolen  milteM,  laf ,  $1 

A.  a  BMitk,  Ftfmliictoa,  voolea  blaaketa,  Sd,  It. 

▲bagaa  Brink,  PerriotrlUe,  Wajne  Oo.,  (en  jards  woolen  cloib,  let^  H 

▲.  B.  Soiith,  Farmtaifton,  ten  yardfl  flannel,  Sd,  $1 

Mri.  C.Terrj,  PottUao,  ten  jarda  rag earpet,  Ist,  H;  ten  jards  rag  carpet,  Sd,  |S. 

Mrs.  AbagaU  Brink,  PerrinsTiHe,  ten  jards  eorerlet,  1st,  $2;  pair  woolen  stosktafs,  td, 
^;  pair  woolen  Mittens,  Sd,  $1;  two  pounds  stocking  jam,  1st,  |t;  one  pair  flsan el  sheets, 
$t;  one  woolen  searf,  |t. 

GsroUno  Qolmbj,  Detroit,  bed  spread,  1st,  $8. 

B.  Bov,  Orcsse Point,  bed  spread,  Sd,  $9L 

lOss  laaanda  Nje,  BoBMO,  patch-woik  qoiH^  1st,  $& 
lOss  Ltale  Long,  Detroit^  patch-woik  qnilt,  Sd ,  $S. 
Mrs.  a  Terrj,  Fontiae,  kff  oabin  qnOt,  4]p. 

A.B.8BAitb,l)tfBington,  ten  jards  Uble  linen,  $t;  ten  jards  linen  olotk,  $%  pair  Uma 
•heeU,$l;  pair  wbiU linen  table elothi^  II;  two  pair  liMn  sloGkisci^  |l;oDe|nlrc 

IX8.PllII8f; 
lfB8.WM.JLWILUI, 

MBa  J.  M.8iBiaiifa, 


Aunes  Nan,  J^.,  *  Oo. ,  Detroit,  general  displaj  of  carpets,  1st,  dip. ;  bearth-rags,  1st,  d|pL ; 
Ihnej  door  mals,  1st,  dip. 

T.  F.  Abbott, Detroit,  pair  tamboored  lace  curtains,  dip.;  general  dliplaj  of  esrlalns,  1st , 
dip;  displaj  ct  window  blinds,  1st,  dip.;  displaj  of  oO  ctotbs,  1st,  dip. 
B.  &  Gardner  k  Oa,  JonesrHle,  displaj  of  woolen  goods,  1st,  dipi  and  |S. 
OoL  MwkFlaitlgan,  Detroit,  displaj  of  cotton  goods,  tst,  d^.  and  |i. 
WIk^Fox40a,lAporte,Ind.,displajcf  flannel  goods,  1st,  dip.;  displaj  of  woolen  goods^ 
W,dip. 

aO.KKAPP, 
mtOOBBIN, 
aFOIBOM, 


flogo  HiU,  Detroit,  three  articles  of  miUinerj,  1st,  dipi  and  |6. 

Bottomlej  k  Lond,  Borneo,  Are  hoop  skirts,  dip. 

Bostwlck  kOo.,  Detroit,  specimen  of  lanndrj  work,  dip. 

DaTid  Garrer,  Detroit,  one  salt  men's  clothes,  1st,  |8L 

MB&  E:  a  BABKER, 
MBS.  S.  N.  FULDfit 
maBHATTIBLINOOLM, 
BB  a  a  UNOOLN, 
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B.  Di IdwftrdB,  Oeiroit, bwt  aasortmtnt  of  India  robber  goodf , Ut^H;  oak UnMd and 
nibbcrb«lttQg,diiK. 

A.&]forgan,IMroit,bflMkuUM'8QmmflrwiaUnffriioM,  Ib^H;  om pair  kdi«' winUr 
•hoM,  2at,|l;  geala'  il^ypen,  1st,  $1;  ladtea'  lUppen,  lat,  $1 ;  gcnla'  wtalM  booto,  lil,$l; 
fMti'  •ominer  boola,  1st,  9L 

B.  P.  Baldwin  k  Go.,  Detroit,  best  oow  hide  boots,  1st,  $1;  men's  boot  toes,  dip. 

Fwgra  4  SnUth,  Detroit,  ladles'  sommer  walking  shoes,  Sd,  d^K.;  ladles' winter  shoes, 

W.  A.  Throop  *Oo.,  Detroit,  best  book  bhidln«,  dls. 
Henry  Brwmer,  dereland,  two  fhncj  bnffilo  robes,  dls.  dl^ 

adleman  k  Oa ,  Toledo,  best  taMllee'  trsTollng  trunk,  1st,  $1;  best  ladies'  satshsl,  Ist,  $1. 
Dronlllard  k  McOoIlj,  Detroit,  one  single  wagon  harness,  1st,  $1;  donbls  carrlags  har- 
fMss,  1st,  %$;  single  or  boggy  harness,  1st,  |l. 
Jaokson  OoUar  Oo.,  Jackson,  lot  horse  eoian,  9d,  dip. 
Mam  DaTis,  Detroit,  half  dosen  horse  ceUars,  1st,  $1. 
Algoo  *  WlUsoB,  KslsBswo,  tongneless  trsee  boskle,  dip. 
Junes  8.  HsTens,  Detroit,  oae  pair  patent  robber  heeK  dl^ 
WatUns  4  Wolf,  Detroit,  lot  of  tronks  and  Tallses,  Sd,  $t. 

aB-OABDimt, 

A.  a  wraoiME^ 


c&isi  zuT— Mosno  UAMuwMoruwm  iimcm  ov  nutntm  UAMuw^annm  iv  mmMot. 

Wm.  Brown  *  Bra.,  Detroit,  loonge  or  eooch,  1st ,  dipi  and  18. 

J.  OL  PraU  *  Oow,  Gtovaland,  Ohio,  bed  kmnge,  dip. 

Detroit  Chair  Iketory,  Detroit,  best  dlspkj  of  eane  oluOrs,  1st ,  dtp.  and  |l. 

J.  X.  St^pheoi^  best  Tenetlsa  blind  and  shade,  dip. 

Gea  Smith  k  Ool,  Detroit,  bOliard  Ubla,  dls.  dip. 

Detroit  Hoose  of  Correctkm,  Detroit,  some  oommon  ehalrs,  Sd,  dip. 

Tan  Downer  k  Klasr,  Detroit,  oomblned  wsrdrobe,  1st,  dip. 

Olsmeats*  Both,  UUls  Prairie  Bonds,  msple,osk,andwalaotTeDesrs,dis.  dip. 

&  K.  Batfleld,  Oshtemo,  deek  and  counter  chair,  dls.  dip. 

IX  Ohrksoa,  MorthTiUe,  Mdhig  seat  and  desk,  dls.  dip.;  combination  seat  and  desk,  dls. 
dip.;  Iren  frame  seat  and  dedc,  dlSL  dip. 

E,  W.  Tooker,  Lowell,  Union  spiral  and  eUptlo  spring  bed,  1st,  dip. 

JL  Dondsro,  Detroit,  willow  chair  and  table,  dls.,  dip. 

Hnry  Webber,  Detroit,  side-board,  1st,  dlp^ ;  book-case,  Ut,  dl^  and  $«;  parlor  salt,  1st, 
dip.  and  $10;  center-table,  1st,  $8;  bedstead,  1st,  dip. 

J.  W.  Mjers,  Detroit,  spring  bed,  receired  for  special  premiom. 

P.  V.  BBMTLET, 
WX.  HOUSB, 


GLASS  XLT— oommo  XAvuiAonnaB— onriMiRAL  isov  woke. 

a  D.  Stroble,  Detroit,  best  Inm  yase  on  pedestal,  1st,  $1;  Iron  settee,  1st,  dls. ;  Iron  chair, 
1st,  II;  fruit  and  rase  stand,  1st,  $1;  display  of  rustic  am,  1st,  |t. 

a  W.8TANDABT,Jr., 
EDWIN  JXBOMB,  Jr., 


BSPOBT  or  THE  SBCBBTABT  OF  THB 

DIVISION  H-flNK  ARIB,  KKBDLB-WOBK,  RTC. 
aura  ZLTi^^rAanDrai^  raoiooBAniB,  ixatuabt,  sia 

Dmb,  Brow  k  Go. ,  Dttrolt,  belt  eoUeetlon  of  paintliigi  ihown  bj  a  rasldeni  of  Mlehlgta, 
Isi,  ■ilTor  modal, |ft;  boot  ooUoetkm  of  paiatlogi  shown  bj  a  reoidMit  of  lUohlfan  Sd,$6; 
painting  in  oU  by  Ifiehlfan  ariis^  "  Laai  of  the  B&oe,"  bj  J.  M.  SUnlej,  Itt,  $8;  patntinf 
in  oil  bj  Michigan  artiit,  Sd,  $S;  original  water  color  drawing,  1st,  $8;  original  watsr  otdor 
drawing,  Sd,  $1. 

Cidwallador  Bros.,  Betroil,  beat  ooUoction  of  photographs,  lat,  dip.  and  $6;  bsst  photo- 
graph portrait,  India  Ink,  $& 

B.  L.  Bingham,  Kalamaaoo,  sooond  oollsctton  ambrotjpes  and  photographs,  Sd,  dip.  and 
|8;  leoond  best  photograph,  $2. 

Dsan,  Brow  4  Co.,  Detroit,  best  ooUeetlon  of  statoarj,  from  the  galteiy  of  B.  P.  Baldwin, 
lst,dlpiand$i. 

Mbm  W.  Oombs,  Detroit,  seoood  best  coUeetion  statuary,  fS. 
•   lOsB  Leonora  OoUar,  Detroit,  best  peooU  drawings ,  Ul,  $L 
C  D.  Wildman  k  Brenner,  Detroit,  fine  show  of  mouldings  for  pictnre  frames,  1st,  worthy. 
Wm.  Wright  k  Go.,  Detroit,  specimens  of  mirrors,  very  line,  regarded  as  best 
Adam  Elder,  Detroit,  doable  mlrron,  line. 

Dean,  Brow  k  Co.,  Detroit,  two  pier  gbtsses  and  tablet,  a  fine  display,  not  especlaUy 
worthy  of  note. 
Ifrs.  r.  E,  MoGarry,  Detroit,  colored  photograph,  Sd,  good. 

Oswallader  Bros.,  Detroit,  photogn^h  portrait  in  on  oolors,  Tory  lice, best;  photograph 
portrait  in  oil  colors,  rery  floo,  best 
L.  Black  k  Co.,  Detroit,  set  of  oil  cromos,  **  The  Seasons,''  yery  good. 
James  1.  Foster,  Detroit, artiflelal  limbs,  rery  good,  recommend  a  small  premlnm  and 
diploma. 

Wm.  Wright  k  Ooi,  Detroit,  best  graining  and  marblinf ,  1st,  $«;  best  sign  pahiUng,  Isl, 
diploma. 
Wm.  Beiner,  Detroit,  a  lot  of  stencil  plates  and  dies,  a  perfect  set  and  qnlte  oomplete. 
J.  R  Goldsmith,  Detroit,  ornamental  penmanship,  Ist,  diploma. 
Board  of  Trade  Business  College,  Detroit,  business  penmanship,  1st,  dip. 
0.  D.  Cue  A  Co.,  Detroit,  best  specimen  of  book-binding,  1st,  recommended. 
James  Anderson,  Architect,  Detroit,  drawing  of  City  Hall,  1st,  dlploms. 
Cadwallader  Bros., Detroit,  best  photograph  of  Etate  Fklr  Grounds,  1st,  dip.  and  $8; 
■eeond  best  photograph  of  State  Fsir  Grounds,  $1;  beet  photograph  of  annual  show,  Ist,  $S. 
The  committee  upon  the  foregoing  list,  Diyislon  A,  Class  40,  found  but  few  articles  worthy 
of  notice  beyond  the  list  upon  which  premiums  or  dlploBus  are  eflhred  by  the  Society. 
Hotations  stating  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  committee  upon  the  Tarlous  articles  not 
enumerated  in  the  premium  list,  will  be  ftrand  opposite  the  entry  of  each  articla.    In  ftvs- 
ooes,  no  drawing  was  exhlltlted  except  by  Veesrs.  Wm.  Wright  k  Co.,  who  refer  the  Society 
to  specimens  of  their  freecolng  at  the  Blddle  House,  and  at  V.  8.  Smith  k  Go's.   Messrs. 
Dean,  Brow  k  Co.,  refer  for  specimens  of  their  frescoing  to  the  Russell  House  dining 
room.   The  committee  recommend  that  the  Society  sppolnt  a  oommlttee  to  examine  the 
flrescoing  referred  to,  as  your  committee  could  not,  of  course  comply  with  the  request  of 
the  exhibitors.   In  artlUclal  limbs,  the  committee  recommend  a  premium  and  diploma,  as 
the  limbs  exhibited  perfection  In  their  way 

£.  0.  GB08VENOB, 
MBS.  W.  S.  WILLOOZ, 
MREWiJ.  BAXT1ER, 

OmmittM. 
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The  eommiitM  on  CIim  47  would  rMpectfallj  report  as  follows: 

J.  H.  Whittemore,  Detroit,  best  grand  piano  for  concert  use,  **  Sctaonacker/'  1st,  $10  sad 
sflrer  medal. 
Adam  Goose,  Detroit,  best  parlor  grand  piano,  Llndeman  Cycloid,  1st,  $10  and  silyer 


J.  BL  Whlttemore,  Detroit,  best  square  piano,  concert  scale,  «  Sohonaokor,"  1st,  flO  and 
silTor  medal. 

K  B.  Bollock,  Jackson,  best  organ  for  chorob  nse,  &  D.  k  E.  J.  Smith's  American  roed 
organ,  1st,  $10  and  diploma. 

B.  D.  Bollock,  Jackson,  best  organ  for  parlor  nse,  8.  D.  &  BL  J.  Smith's  American  r«sd 
organ,  1st,  $10  and  diploma. 

€L  J.  Whitney  k  Co.,  Detroit,  best  melodeon  of  anj  make,  O-octaye,  dooble  reed,  1st,  $1 
and  diploma. 

Ltaig  k  Chandler,  Detroit,  best  melodeon  of  IClchlgan  maaofactore,  1st,  $S  and  diploma.   ^ 

J.  H.  Whlttemore,  Detroit,  best  assortment  of  instroments  for  orchestra,  1st,  $B  and 


Tour  committee  would  fhrther  recommend  an  award  of  dlscretlcnarj  second  premiomi^ 


a  J.  Whitney  k  Co.,  Detroit,  second  best  iqoare  piano, «  MarschaU  k  Ifattaoer,**  Sd. 

James  a  Drake,  Detroit,  second  best  organ  for  choroh  nse,  portable  pipe  organ,  2d. 

J.  H.  Whlttemore,  Detroit,  second  best  parlor  organ,  Bordett  organ,  Sd. 

Ling  k  Chandler,  Detroit,  second  best  melodeon,  any  make,  2d« 

G.  J.  Whitney  &  Co.,  Detroit,  second  best  melodeom,  Michigan  manofkctore,  3d. 

LTBANDER  WOODWABD, 
F.  aCLABK, 
MBS.  D.  M.  BAXKB, 


GLASS  ZLTm— aSWUTG  MACBinB. 

Year  commltte  find  the  following  machines  entered  for  exhibition  only: 

8.  K  Bandall,  Detroit,  Grorer  k  Baker  machines,  a  fine  display. 

West  k  Oomly,  Detroit,  Wheeler  k  WUlson's  machines,  a  fine  display. 

A.  H.  West  k  Co.,  Detroit,  Howe  sewlne  macUnes,  a  floe  display. 

W.  &  Cooper,  Detroit,  Singer  sewing  machines,  a  fine  display. 

Willcox  k  Gibbs,  Chicago,  Wlllcox  k  Glbbs'  machines,  a  fine  display . 

Weed  a  M.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. ,  Weed  sewing  machine,  a  fine  display. 

I.  W.  GleasoB,  Detroit,  Florence  machine,  a  fine  display. 

Ihs  only  nuichines  ebtered  for  competition  as  fkmily  machines  are  Kos.  M  and  M,  Tak- 
ing into  coDsideration  qoality  of  work,  together  with  prioe  of  nuohlna  and  fhoUlty  fbr 
working,  your  committee  award  as  follows : 

IX  B.  Berrington,  Detroit,  Star  shnttle  sewing  machine,  1st. 

J.  T.  Dt  Eldridge,  Detroit,  Domestic  sewing  machtaie,  2d. 

But  one  entry  is  made  for  competition  for  aumnfSRCtoring  purposes  which  year  oommlttee 
award  the  prise: 

J.  T.  IX  Sldrldge,  Detroit,  Domestic  sewing  machine  for  manofactoring  purposes,  1st. 

A  binding  and  tucking  attachment  adapted  to  use  with  any  nuchlne,  taivented  by  Ber.  W. 
J.  ChapUn,  P.  H.  Beckwlth,  Dowagiae,  is  highly  commended  by  yoor  committee,  and  they 
would  recommend  that  a  discretionary  first  premiom  be  awarded. 
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I.  W.  QkMOB,  IMrotl,  kBttttaff  aMwliiiie^lil. 

M.  L.  Btibflrto,  Fbltadfllphto, QntA  AnMrioan  gknre  anditockfaig knitting  nuMhin*,  Sd. 

M.  mUBS,  lansing, 
a  &  OABDKEB.JcoetTine, 
CL  L.  WHirNET,  Downgtao, 


€um  niz— ouNMi,  JiwKjrr,  plaibd  wibi^  oiman',  bo. 

Loma  BiMk  4  Oo^  Detroit,  Ixet  tet  mathemattoa  tastramenta,  Ul,  |t  and  diplomn;  beM 
iNvooMter,  lat,  |l  and  dip.;  iMat  tbamoBiattrf,  lat,  dip.;  beal  mieroaoopea,  lat,  reeott- 
BModad;  baat  opera  and  marina  glaaaia,  lal,  reoommanded;  beat  talaaoopaa  and  apj  | 
]ali  reooBUModad;  baat  poakat  oompaaa,  lat,  raoommandad;  baat  anortmani  of  i 
no  oompaiitioo,  lat,  raoommandad. 

H.  Tentaeb,  Detroit,  one  caaa  jewelry,  Sd,  daaenraa  priia  for  kpldarj  work. 
*  F.  J.  Fhalpa  k  Oo.,  Detroit,  baat  geneml  aaaortmant  of  gaa  fiztnraa,  lat,  reaommaadad; 
baii  general  aaaortmant  lampa,  beat  exhibited;  beat  aaaortmant  bronae  aUtoary,  Ui|  tm- 
OBUMBdad;  beat  aaaortmant  bronaa  olocka,  M,  raoommandad;  beat  aaaortmani  glaaa  wwa, 
Ut,nooompatition. 

M.  &  Smith  kOo,,  Detroit,  baat  coUeotSon  of  hooaahold and  parlor  ek>okB,lat»  fiand  dip.; 
baat  odiaetion  of  ailTor  and  plated  ware,  lat,  $5  and  dip;  beat  oonactiOB  of  Ubla  ontlarf 
lat)  Hand  dip  ;  beat  American  watohea,  lat,  recommended;  beet  collection  staple  and  ftoej 
gooda,  lat,  reoommanded;  beat  collection  jewelry  and  diamonda,  apadal,  lat, raoommandad. 

Daatoppdaira  Broa.,  Detroit,  beat  oarred  dock  caee,  lat,  recommended. 

O.  H.  Barnard,  Detroit,  one  model  ahlp,  lat,  recommended. 

Looia  Blaek  k Ool,  Detroit,  atereoaoopea  and  Tiewa,  lat,  raoommandad— no  oompatltlin; 
parlor  ck>ck8,  lat,  reoommended. 

0.  B.  Donks,  Detroit,  one  oaae  goUd  pena,  lat,  reoommended. 

Anattai  Bart,  Detroit,  aqoatoriala  extant,  lat,  recommended. 

jL  B.  Morgan,  Detroit,  caaa  fine  akatea,  lat,  reoommended. 

B.  Teataeh,  Detroit,  exhibited  lapidary  work  vhioh  ia  daaerrtaig  of  a  flrat  praminm. 

One  caaa  of  crown  diamonda,  by  M.  a  Sodth  k  Co, ,  Detroit,  ia  worthy  of  a  flrat  priaa. 

L.  P.  DUBKEB,  Pontlafl^ 
K.  J.  F.BOEHM,  Detroit, 
J.  B.  ALLISON,  Detroit, 


cum  L— nHHJ^  WIX,  bol  am»  obb  fixct  wobx. 

Xiaa  Jennia  Orant,  Detroit,  one  table  cover,  lat,  dip.  and  H;  coa  flra^wraon,  Ut,  H;  ona 
bmldad  tea  ooaay,  Sd,  |L 

RCWillaen,  Detroit,  largest  atock,  beat  made  hair  jewelry,  lat,  $1;  kdlea' and  gaitto* 
mans'  wiga,  lat,  dip. ;  beat  apecimen  of  ornamental  hair  work,lBt,  $& 

Mra.  Looia  Stephanaon,  Detrott,  beat  hair  wreath, Sd,  |S. 

linbeOa  J.  Oox,  Detroit,  beat  crotohatdiawl,  lat,  $«. 

Mra.  S.  A.  Booth,  Detroit,  beat  moaa  and  ahaU  bOQqQet,lat,$l. 

lira.  F.  Laalie,  Dearborn,  best  darned  stocking,  1st,  dip.  and  ft 

a  P.  Babast,  Detroit,  beat  apecimen  laoa  embroidery,  lat,  $S;  beat  qiaelnMBtaatitawl, 
Isl,  dip. ;  beat  o(dlaetlon  of  laoea,  lat,  dip. 

(Aa  abora  wara  the  flneit  Maortmant of  laoea  OTor  axhibitad  in  the  aity  ) 

a  P.  Babant,  Detroit,  beat  embroidered  window  shade,  1st,  reoommanded. 
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Mm  lUry  &  Atwood,  Detroit,  hm%  qpetimen  of  hair  work,  1st,  $9. 

Mrs.  J.  1.  Bailey,  Detroit,  one  beiket  of  wax  flowers,  9d,  $1 

MM.  a  P.  WIIloox,  Detroit,  ono  aheU  wreath,  Sd,  |l.    Oy  a  chiW  eleven  yeariold-Tery 

nice) 
lOM  Nettle  lAiietiif,  Detroit,  one  head  pin-coihioii,  lit,  d^.;  one  chlldt  cape,  1st,  H ; 

one  doU's  red  rldioff  hood,  1st,  H;  one  chemise  y(^,l8t,  $1. 

Miss  Ifa  Bawlej,  Detroit,  hest  wax  flowers,  1st,  It. 

Mrs.  Diedrioh,  Detroit,  hest  worsted  honqnet,  1st,  recommended. 

Mm  a  a  OsTf  iU,  Detroit,  one  emhroldered  night  rehe,  ad,  $& 

Mrs.  M.  tt  MesBe,Detroit,  hest  ooUectioa  of  needle  work,  Ut,  dip.  and  $8;  threeeahroi- 
dered  flannel  skirts,  1st,  $S;  one  pair  embroidered  red  slippers,  Ist,  $1. 

Mrs.  MsGarry,  Detroit,  one  yelTet  ckwk,  Sd,  H 

Mrs.  W.  G.  PhtiD,  Detroit,  one  hooqnet  of  dried  grasses,  1st,  $8. 

MlM  Snsle  A.  Moore,  Detrott,  speoimen  of  needlework,  bj  a  girl  of  nine  years,  1st,  $8. 

Mrs.  Berr7,Detroit,  b  est  collection  of  omsmental  work,  let,  $ft. 

&  a  Wynherger,  Detroit ,  Aiglish  teoe  mantilla,  of  Michigan  mannCactnre,  Ist,  dip. 

Maria  Goo^,  Detroit,  hest  coUeotkm  embroidery  by  one  person,  1st,  $6. 

Miss  Leonora  Collar,  Detroit,  hest  ^edman  worsted  work,  1st,  $8. 

Mrs.G,  O.  Beanmont,  Detroit,  best  speobnen  head  work,  let,  18. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Watson,  Detroit,  hest  specimen  needlework,  1st,  88.  , 

Mrs.  0.  G.  Beaomont,  Detroit,  best  specimen  worsted  work  on  hroaddoth,  1st,  88;  best 
qieetmen  silk  embroidery  on  canyas,  1st,  88. 

J.  M.  SteTeoB,  Detroit,  one  seed  wreath,  1st,  $2, 

Miss  Nina  iDgaHs,  Detroit,  two  toilet  mats,  Ist,  88. 

Mrs.  0.  MitcheU,  Detroit,  one  Afghan  roho-raised  worsted  work,  1st,  dip. 

MM.  W.  B.  aeveland,  Adrian,  one  intent's  Afghan,  Ist,  88;  one  embroidered  cap,  1st,  |8; 
CBS  set  toUst  mats,  1st,  88;  dahlia  mats,  Ist,  H;  pearl  ear  rings  and  pin,  Ist,  l^i  one  cotton 
crcdiottldy,lst,|l. 

A.  M.  Wand,  Kalamaaoo,  one  Afghan— worsted  work,  plahi,  1st,  $2. 

MM.  Lewis  StereBSon,  Detroit,  sample  worsted  work  (Lord's  Sapper  J  8d,  88. 

MBS.K.G.BABSBB,. 
MB8.&N.IIELDB, 
MB8.  HATTIB  UNOOUY^ 
MB.C.aLIMOOLN, 


DIVIBIQNI. 


Bahhard*DaTis,Detrott,greatestTarietyof  roses,8d,  88;  Udissbnilar  hloom,]st,8S; 
greatest  Tarlety  of  Tsrhenas,  1st,  |8. 

James  Tick,  Boohester,  N.  T.,  best  and  greatest  yariety  of  flowers  ridminy  gronped,  ]sl| 
18;  coUectkm  German  asters,  1st,  $8;  seedlii«  flozes,lst,  88;  collection  of  gUulloU,lst,  88. 

Wm.  Adair,  Detroit,  90  green  house  plants,  2d,  86;  10  green  house  plants  of  dUhrent  spe- 
cies, Sd,  88;  greatest  yarlety  dahlias,  Ist,  84;  floral  design,  1st,  $8. 

Mrs.  B.  PerUns,  Birmingham,  flat  booqnet,  1st,  fl;  basket  flowers,  Sd,  $L 

John  Ibrd,  Detroit,  flO  green  house  phmts,  1st,  |8;  10  green  house  plants,  1st,  $6;  greatest 
-farlsty  of  hardy  annual  flowering  plants  In  bloom,  to  be  named  and  shown  either  In  pots 
or  ooUecUon  flowers,  1st,  $8;  bouquet,  round,  1st,  fl;  greatest  Tarlety  floxes,  1st,  |8 

Bshbard  k  IkTis,  Detroit,  basket  of  flowers  most  tsstd^iUy  arranged,  1st,  |?. 

K  Farrand,grMteiicoIlMtkm  of  gladioU,  |8. 


BXPOBT  OV  TBM   BIOBSTABT  OV  THE 

To  tht  fple&did  oolleotkm  of  glMUoll  of  manj  oboSoe  TuietiM,  entared  hj  E,  S^mnd^ 
wt  hare  award«d  tbe  leoond  premium  and  diploma. 

Mr.  Adair  lends  two  line  ipecimens  of  tree  m jrtle,  which  are  conaidered  worthj  of 
fecial  notice,  as  the  oldest  specimen  of  heallhf  plant  growing. 

In  presenting  this  report  the  committee  woold  saf  that  the  show  of  flowers  was  Ttrj- 
Iklr,  wheo  we  consider  the  unprecedented  dronth  with  which  onr  State  has  been  risited, 
making  their  cnUirmtiaii  a  work  of  care  and  painstaking.  A  fine  contrlbntion  flrom  Ifr. 
Tick,  9t  Bocbesler,  N.  T.,  added  much  to  the  exhibition. 

To  a  "  green  baj  tree,*'  exhibited  bj  N.  Boor,  of  Grosse  Point,  we  recommend  a  dlaore- 

ilonarr  premlom. 

L.  a  PABMIIJ&E, 

Mhl  S.  K.  WUXXXXX,) 

Msfc  F.W.FAIBMAN, 

Wu.  BBNJ.  woujm, 


IJI< 

N.  Boor,  GrosBS  Point,  one  baf  tree, rare  and  cnriona,  discretionarj  recommended. 

James  T^ms,  Ann  Arbor,  one  case  pansles,  H 

Thsre  is  no  premiom  oflbred  for  pansies,  which  four  committie  think  a  great  mistaks, 

and  would  recommend  a  first  premium  for  the  exceedingly  fine  collection,  No.  IM,  exhibited 

b jr  Mr.  Toms,  of  Ann  Arbor. 

Mis.  F.  FAISMAN, 

Mk&  E.  N.  WIIIXX)K, 

Rnr.KP.POWBB, 


cuss  LIU— oouaonov  ov  fBUns  bt  nismon. 
Jdm  Gilbert,  Ovid,  collection  of  f^aiti,  eth  Congresiional  District,  21,  $60. 
Buna  Hopkins  BreedSTille,  collection  of  flrolt,  third  Congressional  District,  1st,  HOO. 
T.  a  Tooker,  Howell,  coUection  of  flrnit^  Oocgressional  Distrlct,8d,  |2& 
Non— Tiklng  into  consideration  the  Tariety  exhibited,  the  8d  Oongressional  Distrlot  is 
awarded  the  first  premlom.     If  the  committee  were  called  on  to  decide  on  apples  alone, 
the  0th  District  woald  be  entitled  to  the  first  preminm,  the  exhibition  firom  that  DlstrM, 
sspeolallj  of  winter  fhiit,  being  Tory-  fine. 

J.  A.  LAW, 
JOHNBISBG^ 
S.  P.  WnilAMS, 


Hnbbard  k  Daris,  Detroit,  seedling  pears,  lit.  Downing*!  Landscape  Gardening. 
Fjrom  the  specimen  of  seedling  pear  exhibited,  as  No.  4f ,  yoor  committee  cannot  Jadge 
perhaps  ftaUj  of  the  merits,  as  they  are  not  in  season  to  test  their  quality ,  bat  woald  feel 
warranted  in  awarding  the  premlom  offered  by  the  Society,  etc 

Toor  oommittee  would  state  they  have  examined  nearly  all  the  fhilt  on  exhibition,  and 
oorrected  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  errort  in  nomenclatare.   All  of  which  is  sabmltted. 

B.  DALE  ADAMS, 
CKairwum. 
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SuniMl  Bapploye,  Bidgttwaj,  Leoawoe,  beet  SOTarletlMapptee,  Inolttding  propr  roooiMlOtt 
for  flunflj  OM,  iBt,  $90. 

Wm.  F.  Bradner,  Bedford,  2d  belt  90  Tarleiles  apples,  inolading  proper  lacoenlon  for 
fkmiljr  me,  2d,  recommended. 

flunnel  Bappleje,  Bldgeira7,IJeiutwee,  beet  12  Tarietlee  i^plee,  Indading  proper  soooeMkn 
ior  flunily  aee,  let,  $12;  beet  ilx  Tarietlei  i^PlM,  Inolndliig  proper  snoceesion  for  fiunUj 

Wm.  F.  Bradner,  Bedford,  2d  beet  six  yartetiee  i^ptea,  incladlng  proper  suooomIoq  for 
UmXij  me,  2d,  reoommended. 

Somoel  Biq>ple7e,Bidg«wtjr,  Lenawee,  beat  exhibit  of  summer  apples,  1st,  $4;  best  exhibit 
of  winter  i^ples,  1st,  $i. 
Sdward  Parsons,  Detroit^  best  exhibit  of  antomn  apples,  1st,  H 
Wm.  F.  Bradner,  Bedford,  best  12  speoimem  of  aof  varletj  of  aotamn  apples,  1st,  $2. 
The  eommitlee  finding  no  entries  for  seoond  premiom,  thonsfht  best  not  to  nseanjr  dis- 
«rstloo,  and  onlf  report  on  those  found  properly  entered. 

J.  t  ELUOTT, 
GE(X  H.  TDZBDBT, 
J.  W.  HUMFBBET, 


P.  T.  Dooglas, Detroit,  12  Tarietles  of  pears,  incladlng  a  proper  saooesslon  for  nse,  1st,  Ha 
flamnel  Bappleje,  Bidgewi^,  six  specimem  aotamn  pears,  1st,  $2. 
D.&  Oebom,  Detroit,  collection  of  aatomn  pears,  named  and  labeled,  1st,  $0. 
>Vom  the  way  that  the  entries  were  made,  these  are  the  only  premiams  that  we  can 
award.   Bad  the  entries  been  made  in  a  dlfllv eni  manner,  car  awards  woald  In  some  ra> 
tpeets  baTO  been  dilbrent.   And  we  wish  to  notice  especially  the  fine  collection  of  peart 
txhibitdd  by  D.  S.  Osbom,  of  Detroit. 

G.V.N.LOTHBOP, 

B.G.BDELL, 

WM.1D1IB, 


The  onderslgned  cannot  pass  the  yery  fine  oolleetion  of  pears  exhibited  by  their  associate, 
Mr.  Geo.  Y.N.  Lothrop,  which  were  not  sorpessed  by  any  on  exhibition,  but  which  he 
declined  to  hare  in  competition  for  the  premiams 

WM.  ADAIR, 


OLAa  LTii— nuGon,  plums  axd  omm  vsunsi 
flamnel  Hoppen,  BreedsriUe,  best  10  varieties  peaches,  1st,  $8;  best  6  Tarietles  peaohas, 

St  N.  Leonard,  St.  Jbseidi,  best  6  single  Tarietles  of  freestones,  1st,  $1. 

K  McQreery,  Detroit,  best  collection  phims,  1st,  $«. 

Stephen  Smith,  Detroit,  best  12  phmis,  1st,  $1 

Wm.  Sowersby ,  Detroit,  best  12  qolnces,  1st,  |8 . 

Wm.  LarUns,  Detroit,  best  2  watermelons,  1st,  $2» 

Jdm  Ford,  Detroit,  second  best  2  watermelons,  2d,  $1. 
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flMnuel  Bapplcyet  Bldgeway,  bit  iptimaiyi  irnirtrmnkw,  let,  $2. 

John  Ford,  Detroit,  Mcond  bett  ipectment  moakmolont,  ad,  $1. 

LEWIS  S.  LOYBLL, 
A.  a  HUBBABD, 


CLAM  LTm— ARUB. 

Habbard  k  Davbi,  Detroit,  boet  20  yarletiet  of  apptofl,  proper  socoeeekm  for  hmUj  use,, 
let,  $20;  bett  exhibit  of  sammer  applet,  2d,  $8;  bett  exhibit  of  antunn  applet,  Itt,  |6; 
bett  exhibit  of  winter  applet,  Itt,  $10;  bett  12  tpeciment,  tingle  variety,  tammer  i^les, 
Itt,  $8;  bett  12  tpeciment,  tingle  variety,  aotnmn  applet,  2d,  $2;  bett  12  tpeciment, 
tingle  vartety,  winter  applet,  Itt^  $3;  bett  tingle  variety  of  winter  applet,  2d,  fS. 
J.  L  Dgenflritc,  Monroe,  12  tpeciment  of  autamn  applet,  Itt,  $S. 

8.0.KNAPP, 

OommiUte. 


J.  L.  ngenfritz,  Monroe,  beet  12  varletiet  of  peart,  inclnding  proper  tacoeasioa  for  me,, 
lit,  $10. 

B^ynoldt  k  Lewit,  Monroe,  tecond  beat  varletiet  of  peart,  indnding  proper  toooettioii 
for  nae,  2d,  $0. 

Habbard  k  Davit,  Detroit,  third  bett  varletiet  of  peart,  indoding  proper  tncoettion  for 
nte,8d,$8. 

J.  L.  DgeolMtz,  Monroe,  8  varletiet  of  peart,  Indadlng  proper  tncoettion  for  vte,  Itt,  $8. 

Habbard  Ak  Davit,  Detroit,  live  varieties  peart,  inclodlng  proper  tncoettion  for  ate,  Itt, 
$2;  bett  collection  of  aatomn  peart,  Itt,  $8. 

J.  L,  Dgeofritt,  Monroe,  bett  6  tpeciment  of  tammer  peart,  Itt,  $2;  bett  6  ipocimeni  oC 
aatanm  peart,  lit,  $2. 

Habbard  k  Davit,  Detroit,  bett  8  tpeciment  of  winter  peart,  Itt,  $2: 

G.  Y.  N.  LOIHBOP 

aO.BUEU^ 

WM.ADAIB, 


CLAtt  LX— TBACBB,  TUJin  AXD  < 

No  report  ta  thit  cla». 


BeoJ.  McGreery,  Detroit,  bett  collection  of  foreign  grapet,  lit,  |8;  bett  6  vartttlet  o< 
foreign  grapet,  Itt,  $4;  bett  8  varletiet  of  finreign  giapet^  Itt,  $8. 

O.  R.  Hord,MQnroe,  one  variety  of  native  grape,  **Oonoord,"  Itt,  $2. 

John  W.  Ritog,  Monroe,  6  varletiet  native  grape,  Itt,  $8. 

T  J.  Haywood  &Ck>,  Detroit,  8  varletiet  native  grape,  Itt,  $8. 

Noi&— The  exhibition  of  grapet  wai  nnaraaQy  large^  and  tome  varletiet  not  oonlnf 
under  the  rolet,  entitling  them  to  a  premlom,  deeerve  etpecial  notioe.  jUnong  than  we- 
noieJEtogen' Hybrid  No.  15,  Unkm  Tillage,  and  the  mottled  grape.   Ihey  are  in  the  dait 
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UuU  claim  ft  more  extended  notice.    The  Oonoord,  as  a  native  grape,  preeented  trorn 

diflbreni  sections,  attracted  general  attention,  and  deservedlj  so. 

&P.WILIIAMS, 
JOHNBISBQ, 
CHARLES  MEUJEBS^ 
B.  P.  B0BEBT8, 


DIVISION  E. 
CLASS  izn— msoiLLAiaors. 

Alex.  L.  Patrick,  Detroit,  excelsior  machine,  dip. 

J.  L.  Childs  k  Co., Detroit,  fire  extlngnlsher,  dip. 

G.  B.  Smitb,  Agent,  Detroit,  rock  Plaster,  from  alalMSter,  $2;  gronnd  plaster  fkrem 
alabaster,  $3. 

F.  Snnmer,  Detroit,  one  fence,  dip. 

H.  St.  Qair,  Detroit,  enbalmlng  process,  dip. 

O.  A.  Farwell,  Detroit,  rotating  ventilator,  dip. 

John  ToU,  Mcnroe,  self-operating  swing,  dip. 

OL  &  P.  Mellns,  Detroit,  circalar  saws,  dip.;  Mlxton'i  apset  and  sharpener,  dip. 

Clappen  k  Phillips,  Detroit,  show  case  and  counter,  dtp.  and  medal. 

O.  a  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  improved  head  turner,  dip. 

O.  8.  Wormer  k  Son,  Detroit,  one  shingle  and  head  machine,  dip.;  wheel  Joiner,  dlpi 

Allen  Cbanej,  Detroit,  of  Detroit  Agricoltnral  Works,  iron  carriage  step,  dip 

Michigan  Concrete  Stone  Cbmpanj,  Detroit,  mannfltctored  stone,  dip. 

L.  D.F.  Armstrong,  Detroit,  Brittan'i copper  strip  lightning  oondnetor,  dip.;  combination 
window  sash,  snperior,  dip. 

Peter  Morler,  Detroit,  one  cable  stopper,  dip. 

B.  M.  Benster,  Detroit,  barrel  heading  nuMhine,  silver  medal. 

Wm.  A.  Orajr,  Oolombos,  Ohio,  iron  cutter,  punch  and  shrlnker,  silver  medaU 

Owen  k  Co.,  Detroit,  dovetail  machine,  silver  medal. 

K  T,  Propper,  Detroit,  concrete  brick,  dip. 

DewlU  k  MiUus,  ass't  flies,  dip. 

Mechanici  k  Inventors,  Detroit,  Long's  gear  calculating  rule,  dip^ 

Mechanics  k  Inventors,  one  locomotive  spring  ballanoe,  dip. 

Jbseph  Paiks,De(roit,  specimen  of  wood  tnmlng,dip. 

W.  H.  Sears,  Detroit,  specimen  of  stock  and  common  brick,  dip. 

K.  Hambuger,  patent  wardrobe,  dip. ;  patent  easy  chair,  dip.;  combination  hammer,  d^ ; 
castor  roller  for  ublet,  etc.,  dip.;  patent  tatl  saving  apparatus,  dip.;  patent  oar  seal  lock, 
dip. ;  patent  detector  for  detecting  frauds  on  railroads,  etc.,  dip. 

Abner  Hitchcock,  Detroit,  complete  ipring  bed,  dip. 

Dr.  Boss  k  Cogswell,  Detroit,  two  vice  clamps,  dip. 

Detroit  Ssfe  Co.,  DetroU,  one  lot  safes,  dipi 

Atser  Kruger,  Detroit,  two  cases  cigsn,  dip. 

0.  W.  Bowlsby,  Monroe,  eteam  engine  cross  head,  dip. 

Austin  Burt,  Hamtramck,  specimen  pig  iron,  dip. 

L.  J.  Wlieeler,  Cleveland,  0. ,  one  can  opener,  dip. 

Ftank  Burton,  Detroit,  miniature  looomotive,  dip. 

Michigan  8Ut  Co. ,  Esst  Stginaw,  barrel  eolar  salt,  1st,  $6;  case  of  sample  solar  salt,  1st 

C.  Domlne,  Detroit,  one  Domlne  refrigerator,  dip.  and  sUver  medal 
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&  I*7toB,LofMMpor^OHiOO«Bt7,lDdlAiit»OB0ior«ircittiBffi 

ABMrtoaa  OniB  Grader  and  BijMrtor  Oompuy,  OUoftfO,  om  model  of  Cbam  Mi  TIf- 
fkajr*!  gralB  fndar  and  Mparator,  difi 

Piilmer  HunflUw,  DHrott,  one  oedlletlng  etw-fauifiDg,  Ut,  tflrer  medaL 

U  WUkto  k  Oo, ,  Detroit,  tin  imiUi  end  plumbere  golder  Mmple,  dip. 

P.  DeBlBfton,  Da  Quoin,  TH ,  one  eptAe  lathe,  dip. 

BeMaeoQ,  Thomas  k  Co.,  Detroit,  plctare  backiof ,  dip. 

▲mertoan  fence  0>.,aeTeland,  one  fence  model,  1st,  sllrer  medal 

&  r.  Pe^,  muedale,  aotomatlc  gate,  dip. 

Jdm  C  Ooodale,  Kelamaioo,  one  show  ease,  dip. 

D.  1.  Loofsdorf,  Meehanksborg,  Penn.,  one  oase sample  patent  paint,  dip. 

John  ZlmoMrmao,  Boyalton,  Nlaiara,  N.  T.,  lamp  for  destroTtaf  Insects  on  trees,  ale., 
dip. 

Winiam  Larter,  Morrlstown,  New  Jerser,  tanners'  ofl  oompoond,  tor  poltahlnf,  dl^ 

P.  Marrln,  Detroit,  one  burglars  alarm,  dip. 

OoUen  BMwn,  Detroit,  machine  ftr  catting  leather  fly  nets,  dip. 

%  a  BoberU,  Sommlt,  Waahtenaw,  pat«it  straight  ran  fence,  dip. 

Isaac  T.  Chun,  Chicago,  Dls. ,  machine  for  forming  horse  coUara,  dip. 

D.  A.  Minor,  OUntcn,  Lenawee  Cbanty,  patent  fkstener  for  barns  and  other  bnlldlngp,  d|p. 

N.  W.  Boose,  Adrian,  rope-moolding  machine,  dip. 

M.  A.  Oarrer,  Little  Flails,  HerUnMr  Ooanty,  V.  T.,  Ourer's  doable-acting  satMroi* 
pomp^  dip. 

John  Lacas,PUnt,  model  of  a  small  steamboat,  dip. 

B.  B  Chapln,  Grand  Blanc, Branches'  elder  and  wine  press,  dip. 

Alma  Bedford,  Ooldwater,  patent  window  sopporter,  dip.;  patent  blanket  fostener,  dip., 
patent  harness  bockle,  dip. 

M.  M.  Torner,  Ann  Arbor,  great  Virench  secret  for  drees  onttlng,  dip. 

Benry  Fowler, Detroit, six  bronae and  gold  moff  boxes,  dip.;  six  blae  muff  boxei^  dip.; 
six  bronse  and  gold  Tiotorine  boxes,  dip. ;  six  blue  Tictorlne  boxes,  dip.;  six  bronse  sad 
gold  collar  boxes,  dip.;  six  blae  collar  boxes,  dip.;  six  ooren  for  sewing  machine,  dip.; 
eight  shelf  boxes,  dip. ;  six  dice  boxes,  dlpi ;  six  tobacco  boxes,  dip. ;  six  hat  boxes,  dip.; 
two doaen  band  boxes,  of  wood,  dip.;  one  doxen  ))and  boxes,  of  straw  board,  dip.;  ona 
dosen  confectionery  boxes,  board,  dip. ;  a  great  rariety  of  flower  sample  boxes,  dip. 

J.  B  BUUogs,  Detroit,  one  marbleixed  slate  mantle,  Spanish,  dip. ;  one  marbleixed  slata 
mantle,  black  and  gold,  dip.;  one  marbleixed  slate  mantle,  pyrenese,  dip. 

&  T.  Barnam,  Detroit,  cages,  screen,  boilers,  and  other  epedmensof  wire  work,  etc.,  d^. 

James  Jenks,  Detroit,  one  portable  engine,  dip. 

Jackson  Fire  Clay  Works,  Jackson,  sewer  pipe  and  tile,  dip. ;  patent  cone  conpllng;  dip.; 
double  cyltaider  planer  and  matcher,  with  beading  attachment,  dip.;  one  scroll  saw,  dip.; 
one  ahlngle  mill,  dip. ;  best  sawed  M  shingloe,  let,  $2L 

B.  N.  Short,  Detroit,  Fish's  Improred  Swede  Iron,  dip. 

Samuel  Males,  Cincinnati ,  Ohio,  Pabllc  Urinal,  d  Ip. 

Jason  flemenway,Deerfleld,  one  external  piroted  backet  waterwheel,  dip.;  one  central 
discharge  pivoted  backet  waterwheel,  dip. 

Andrew  Goodyear,  Albion,  machine  for  raffing  and  turning  hubs,  sllrer  medal 

T.  Johnson,  Kalamaioo,  specimen  of  pressed  brick, dip. 

John  Richard,  Tecumseh,  dough's  process  for  refining  fluids,  dip. 

K  T.  Barnum,  Detroit,  one  cheese  safe,  dipt 

Stere  Gregory,  JoneoTllle  and  BUlsdale,  best  sample  of  work  in  American  marble,  sOrer 
medal 

EL  D.  Martin,)TpaUantl,  one  pair  leather  string  team  nets,  dip. 

Jdm  Babcock,  IVankford,  M.  T.,  n&atch-safe,  Ball's  patent,:dip. 
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iriii.17.  Piatt,  JbDMvUle,  Andrews  h  Kalbaeh's  turbloe  excelsior  water  wheel,  dip. 

jQnet&lAiigb]in,Plttibiirff,Fa.,  Patent  Gold  Boiled  Shafting  dip.;  Oollin's  Patent  telf 

adjoating  double  oompreaaion  ooapllng  for  ahafting,  dip. 

J.  B.  Haaniman,  Detroit,  patent  ttoye  door  handlea  and  cover  lifter,  dip. 

P.  Windsor,  Boeton,  Mass.,  work  done  with  amomatic  taming  lathe  with  planer,  dip, 

B.  F.  Pettj,  HiUsdale,  Mich.,  one  automatic  gate,  dip. 

A.  Ftyrbes,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  refrigerator,  dip. 

P.  Morry,  Detroit,  one  ahaking  gate  bars,  dip. 

Mechanics  k  Inrentors,  Detroit,  one  filter,  dip. 

Geo.  W.  Jenks,  Howell,  Mich.,  Clark'a patent  straw  carrier,  dip. 

The  entries  oonld  not  be  found  to  the  nomber  of  2T;  the  balance  we  have  awarded  to 

those  we  thought  worthj. 

GCO.aMONBOB, 

A.QALB, 

B.B.  ROOT, 

^  H.  ABNOLD, 


DIVJBION  E. 

GLASS  IXDI—EAIUKkAD  101X1110  SMOK. 

M.  &  li  N.I.  B.  B.  Oo^  Detroit,  one  passenger  engine,  1st,  silver  medal. 

X.  B.  Ak  v.  L  B.  B.  Co. ,  DetioU.  one  paasfloger  oar,  lit,  dipkmia. 

M,  0.  B.  B.  Co.,  Detroit,  one  passenger  car,  1st,  diploma. 

X.  8.  Ak  K.  L  B.  B.  Co., Detroit, one  smoking  ear,  diploma. 

IL  C  B.  B.  Co.,  Detroit,  one  PoUman  palace  hotel  and  drawlDg-room  ear,  special,  tOrsr 


IL  a  ll  V.  I R  B.  Co.,  Detroit,  one  Baropean  compartment  ear,  special,  silver  medaL 
Siport  ff1k$  Oommittm  on  BaOrota  BoOinff  Aoeftd^The  Committee  appointed  by  the 
|flo>»<gM»  State  Agrlenltoral  Society,  to  ezamhie  railroad  rolling  stock,  report: 

That  there  was  bnt  one  passenger  engine  on  exhibition,  which  was  pboed  there  by  the 
mehigan  Bonthem  &  Northern  Indiana  Bailroad  Company,  to  which  the  committee  onanl- 
mooaiy  awarded  the  silver  medal,  which  the  society  offers  for  the  best  passenger  engine. 

The  committee  also  examined  cars  placed  on  exhibition  by  the  Michigan  Sonthem  k 
Horthem  Indiana  and  the  Michigan  Central  Companies,  to  which  they  feel  that  more  than 
the  pMSing  notice  of  simply  awarding  prisea  is  doe. 

Bach  company  exhibita  a  passenger  car  which  seems  to  be  perfect  ia  its  arrangements  tot 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  passengers— better  than  anything  the  oommllteo  had  ever 
before  seen  thcronghly  ventihtted,  light,  airy,  and  f^ee  from  dqst,  with  six  wheel  tracks* 
which  so  eonnteract  the  nsnal  jar  of  a  car  In  motion,  that  it  was  dUBoolt  to  realiae  thai 
yon  were  traveUng. 

The  committee  offv  to  each  of  these  companies  the  dtptoma  otfored  by  the  society  for  the 
best  passenger  ears. 

The  Michigan  Soathem  &  Northern  hidlana  Bailroad  Company  also  exhibited  a  smoking 
asr,  with  seats  arranged  separately  from  each  other,  and  on  pivcts,  which  sorpaases  any- 
thing the  committee  have  ever  seen,  in  oonsolting  the  comfort  nf  passengers. 

There  being  no  premium  oflbred  for  smoking  cars,  the  committee  recommend  the  award 
of  a  dipknna  to  the  M.  a  &  N.  L  B.  B.  Co.  for  this  car. 

Bnt  the  committee  desire  te  eeU  especial  attention  to  two  improved  cars,  one  exhibited 
by  each  of  these  companies,  and  each  of  which  ia  almost  as  great  an  improvement  in  the 
comforts  of  railroad  traveling  as  the  railroad  Ktelf  was  an  Improvement  over  the  old  stage 
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Tbe  Mtchigan  CtDUml  exhIbiUd  out  of  **  Polliiuui's  P&Uce,  Hotel  and  Drmwing-room  can/' 
not  baili  expreaslf  for  exhibition,  bat  taken  oat  of  a  regular  train  to  be  shown  to  oi.  Ths 
car  iboald  be  described  as  a  combination  car.  As  it  combinos  in  itself  three  distinct  par- 
poaes,  each  of  which  is  as  perfectlj  secured  as  if  it  had  been  built  for  that  and  no  other 
porpoae.  It  is  the  most  perfect  sleeping  car  that  has  erer  been  made,  and  will  accoauno- 
date  60  persons  with  as  perfect  sleeping  apartments  as  are  ordinarilF  secured  at  first  class 
boielSL  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  saloon,  or  dining  car,  where  fkcilities  are  furnished  fbr 
that  parpo63  eqoal  to  those  fbmishod  bj  the  Torj  best  eating*hoasee,  and  all  while  the 
(rain  is  in  full  motion.  Still  again  hj  a  very  simple  change  it  appears  before  jou  as  a 
beaatlfiil  and  most  luxurious  traveling  car. 

When  used  for  this  last  purpose,  the  furniture,  which,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  magic,  will 
be  brought  out  when  wanted  fbr  the  two  first  named  purposes,  is  so  closely  and  elegantly 
placed  back  that  it  appears  only  like  rather  elaborate  ornamentation.  A  portion  of  each 
e&d  of  this  car  is  dlrided  off  into  separate  sute  rooms,  which  may  be  entirely  doted  up  if 
desired,  with  passage  ways  passing  around  them,  while  the  central  part  of  the  oar  is 
arranged  into  double  berths,  not  unlike  the  ordinary  sleeping  cars.  Ibis  car  rides  so 
cieadily  that  we  found  no  difficulty  in  writing  on  a  table  when  going  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
flye  miles  an  hour.  The  committee  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  meet  perfect 
arrangement  for  continuous  night  and  day  traveling  they  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  and 
tt  Is  difficult  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  improved.  There  is  no  premium  offered  for  any  sooh 
car  as  this,  and  the  committee,  feeling  a  degree  of  pride  that  it  should  have  been  brought 
oat  by  a  Michigan  company,  recommend  to  the  Executive  Conunlttee  of  the  State  Agricul- 
(oral  Society  that,  as  a  special  premium,  a  silver  medal  be  awarded  to  the  Michigan  Oentral 
Bailroad  Gompany  for  the  *'PnIlBiaa  Palace,  Hotel  and  Drawing-room  Oar.' ' 

The  Michigan  Southern  k  Northern  Indiana  Company  exhibited  a  most  beaatlAil  oar, 
called  theEaropean  Compartment  Car,  built  at  their  works  at  Adrian,  Mich.  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  oar,  instead  of  the  nsoal  style  of  arranging  the  seats,  the  car  Is  divided 
into  several  compartments,  large  enough  to  accommodate  trom  fonr  to  ten  persons  eadi. 
Each.oompartment  may,  if  desired,  be  entirely  closed  up  by  itself,  so  that  no  one  shall 
eater  It  but  the  parties  entitled  to  do  so,  and  each  Is  famished  with  suitable  chairs,  aote, 
tables  and  toilet  arrangements;  so  that  while  traveling  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  an  boor  yoa 
can  hardly  divest  yourself  of  the  idea  that  you  are  in  a  gentleman's  parlor.  This  car,  being 
also  built  upon  trucks  with  six  wheels,  has  the  same  steady  bearing  when  hi  motion  beCbre 
spoken  of,  and  no  difllculty  was  experienced  in  writing  on  a  table  when  going  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed.  This  car  makes  no  pretentions  to  sleeping  arrangements,  but  it  fills  up  what 
has  always  been  considered  a  great  desideratum  tai  railroad  traveling,  viz:  It  affl>rds  an 
opportunity  for  a  party  who  may  desire  It,  to  be  by  themselves,  and  is  most  perfect  In  al^ 
its  arrangements.  The  committee  recommend  that  a  special  premium  of  a  silver  medal  be 
awarded  to  the  Michigan  Southern  Ik  Northern  Indiana  Bailroad  Company  for  the  **Earopean 
Gompartment  Car. " 

The  superintendents  of  these  roads  attached  these  cars  all  together  and  propesed  lo  the 
committee  to  take  a  short  ride,  in  order  that  they  might  demonstrate  to  us  how  perfectly 
they  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed. 

Tour  conunlttee,  therefore,  having  witnessed  their  opperatlons,  speak  knowingly  of  all 
the  various  workings  of  these  cars,  and  they  cosifess  to  a  degree  of  pride  at  this  manifes- 
tation on  the  part  of  these  Michigan  companies  to  maintain  the  enviable  posltloii  which 
they  have  already  achieved  in  the  railroad  management  of  the  West. 

R.  E.  TROWBRIDGE,  ChaifTMUk 
SAFBTY  LAYTON,  Logansport,  Ind., 
BENJAMIN  YEBNOR,  Detroit, 
WILLIAM  DUNCAN,  Detroit, 
TALCOTT  E.  WING,  Monroe, 
GEORGE  B.  GALE,  Kalamazoo, 
E.  0.  GB037EN0R,  JonesvUle, 

CommiOse. 
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BEPOBTS  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMSEITTEE  ON  FARMS. 

Committee — C.  W.  Greene,  Farmington;  John  Allen,  PlymoutL 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  Society : 

GsMTLEMBN— The  undersigned,  haying  been  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  farms  entered  for  the 
Society's  premium  of  $100,  to  be  awarded  to  ''  the  best  cnlti- 
Tated  and  most  sldllfallj  managed  farm  of  not  less  than  160 
acres  in  extent,"  reepectfollj  report: 

There  were  three  entries,  viz:  the  farm  of  Ljsander  Wood- 
ward, of  Bochester,  Oakland  county;  the  farm  of  E.  L.  Boyden, 
of  Webster,  Washtenaw  county;  and  the  farm  of  E.  W.  Bising, 
of  Bichfield,  Oenesee  county. 

It  may  not  be  improper  before  proceeding  to  the  description 
of  the  entries  and  the  rendering  of  our  decision,  to  submit  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  relatiye  to  the  design  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  offering  this  premium,  by  way  of  indi- 
eating  the  general  principles  by  which  the  conmiittee  were 
goyemed,  and  also  as  showing  its  utility  as  a  means  of  direct- 
ing the  agriculture  of  the  State  towards  a  qrstem  of  improye- 
ment^  tending  to  deyelop  more  thoroughly  the  resources  of 
the  soil  than  that  of  the  surface.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
general  system  of  agriculture  in  Michigan  has  been  goyemed 
largely  by  the  necessity  which  has  compelled  each  farmer  to 
apply  all  his  abilities  and  skill  to  the  clearing  and  amelioration 
of  the  surface  of  his  land.  Hence,  it  has  been  only  from  the 
soil  nearest  to  the  surface  that  he  could  look  for  his  crops. 
The  greater  the  surface  he  could  till,  the  more  his  returns.  But 
the  time  has  come  when  our  system  must  be  changed  in  all  that 
part  of  the  State  in  which  the  surface  has  been  thoroughly 
subdued,  and  where  it  has  been  tilled  for  a  long  term  of  years^ 
We  are  warned  of  the  necessity  of  this  change  by  the  lessened 
production  of  our  fields  that  haye  been  longest  under  cultiya- 
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tion.    Fanns  that  formerly  prodaoed  from  80  to  40  bushels  of 
the  choicest  wheat  to  the  acre,  now  seldom  yield  OTer  20  to  25 
bushels,  and  in  many  oases  the  wheat  itself  is  not  the  white, 
bat  the  coarser  amber,  or  red  yarieties.    Where  this  ayerage 
yield  is  exceeded,  it  is  upon  the  new  and  recently  cleared  lands, 
where  the  soil  is  yet  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility  with  whidi 
nature  has  supplied  its  sorface.    The  aggregate  crops  of  the 
State  exemplify  this  statement    The  total  produce  of  wheat 
by  the  State  for  the  past  year,  as  recently  compiled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Detroit,  shows  that  the  whole 
crop,  including  the  surplus  for  export,  the  amount  used  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  seed,  does  not  exceed  11,000,000  of 
bushels.    The  number  of  acres  of  improTed  land  in  the  State 
at  thei^esent  time  is  reckoned  at  6,000,000,  of  which,  if  we 
take  one-fifth,  as  set  off  each  year  for  the  production  of  wheat» 
(and  this  is  really  less  than  the  usual  proportion,)  we  find  we 
have  1,200,000  acres,  from  which  the  crop  is  grown,  and  that 
the  ayerage  yield  per  acre  is  less  than  ten  bushela    It  ought 
to  be  at  least  15.    In  other  productions,  the  farmers  of  the 
State  are,  of  course,  largely  governed  by  the  production  of  the 
main  crop,  and  it  is  in  a  great  degree  the  measure  of  our  agri- 
cultural standing.    One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
Society  is  to  correct  and  amend  the  imperfect  system  of  culture 
which  now  prevails,  and  before  being  able  to  suggest  the  neces- 
sary changes,  it  is  important  to  know  exactly  upon  what  system 
the  practice  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State  is  based;  how  fur 
they  have  advanced  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil  by  the  adoption 
of  processes  of  improvement  and   amelioration  now  made 
known  to  be  requisite  by  science  and  direct  experiment;  and 
what  have  been  the  results  so  far  of  the  best  practice  known  to 
our  State  agriculture.    It  is  with  these  general  views  that  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  following  descriptions  of 
the  farms,  their  general  condition,  their  production,  their  cost 
of  management  and  their  gross  and  net  returns  per  acre: 
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FABM  OV  L.  WOODWABD,  OAKLAND  OOUmT. 

The  &rm  of  Ljsander  Woodward  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Atod,  Oakland  oonntj,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  little 
Tillage  of  Bochester,  and  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  the 
dty  of  Pontiao.  It  contains  840  acres,  of  which  about  276 
acres  may  be  considered  as  under  cultivation  or  improved. 
The  surface  is  rolling,  and  on  the  south-east  is  somewhat  broken 
into  hills  and  bluffs,  with  flats  and  intervale  land  between  them 
and  the  creek  that  runs  through  the  farm  and  empties  into  the 
Olinton  river.  This  broken  surface  in  part  affects  the  divisions 
of  the  &rm  and  its  fencing,  and  tends  to  make  them  irregular 
where  it  prevails.  The  soil  of  the  farm  would  be  termed  a 
medium  light  sand,  with  a  large  tract  of  bottom  land  resting 
on  a  somewhat  compact  gravelly  subsoil  Part  of  the  b'ght 
land  on  the  higher  knobs  or  knoUs  is  a  light  drifting  sand,  but 
on  the  stronger  portions  the  soil  has  an  admixture  of  a  stiflbr, 
loamy  matter,  with  stone  and  gravel  There  are  some  extensive 
bottoms  along  the  creek,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  marth  or 
peaty  land,  in  all  between  40  and  60  acres.  About  ten  acres  of 
the  bottom  land  has  been  thoroughly  cleared.  The  remainder 
was  chiefly  used  as  a  wild  pasture,  the  fallen  timber  and  stumps 
not  being  as  yet  in  condition  to  i^move.  Mr.  Woodward  com- 
menced on  this  farm  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  land 
was  in  the  state  that  nature  had  given  it,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments have  been  made  by  himself. 

DIVISION  AND  BUILDIN08. 

The  farm  contains  ten  fields,  ranging  in  size  from  nine  acres 
to  eighty-eight  acres.  The  average  size  of  the  divisioncf,  how- 
ever, is  designed  to  be  from  tweniy  to  thirty  acres.  The  public 
road  north  and  south  affords  ample  communication  with  the 
fields  on  one  side  of  the  farm,  and  a  broad  lane  or  private  road 
passing  through  his  yards  and  in  front  of  his  farm  buildings 
extends  almost  to  the  west  line,  and  gives  easy  communication 
with  the  outlying  fields.  The  lane  or  private  road  is  about 
three  rods  from  centre  to  centre,  a  width  we  consider  to  be  too 
44 
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narrow  to  be  tmlj  eoonomioaL  The  fenoes  on  the  farm  were 
the  usual  rail  fence,  all  in  good  order  and  evidently  kept  in 
good  condition.  The  gates  connecting  the  yards  were  of  good 
quality,  but  those  connectiBg  the  fields  were  Ught  and  not 
commendable. 

The  faxm  house  is  a  modem  structure,  well  planned  and 
economically  arranged  in  the  interior.  Its  location  is  well 
chosen,  being  on  a  rise  of  ground  oyerlooking  the  main  road, 
and  a  sufficient  distance  back  to  afford  room  for  pleasant  orna- 
mental grounds  in  front  At  present,  howeyer,  we  consider 
the  grounds  as  too  narrow,  and  though  in  good  order  and 
neatly  planted  with  evergreens  and  flower  borders,  yet  the  de- 
fect of  breadth  giyes  this  feature  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
mansion  connected  with  a  &rm  of  this  size,  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  a  suburban  yard,  and  we  refer  to  this  point  as  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  greater  attention  on  the  part  of  those  laying  out 
and  forming  homesteads,  than  it  usually  receiyes.  On  this  farm 
there  haye  been  built  three  tenant  houses  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  labor  requisite  without  making  it  an  oppressiye  tax 
on  the  household.  These  structures  were  neat  andcommo« 
dious,  and,  as  we  considered,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  bams  and  buildiugs  were 
ranged  along  the  north  side  of  the  private  road,  at  a  convenient 
distance  north  and  east  of  the  house,  and  set  back  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  prominence  that  naturally  belongs  to  it, 
from  approach  on  either  side  of  its  front  This  location,  also, 
as  compared  to  the  location  of  buildings  dose  to  the  road,  per- 
mits a  more  complete  and  free  arrangement  of  yards,  and  a 
greater  choice  in  the  addition  of  buildings  as  they  may  be 
found  necessary  from  the  changes  incident  to  the  improvement 
of  large  farms.  A  well  appointed  horse  bam,  yrith  a  basement 
in  which  the  cattle  and  milch  cows  are  housed,  and  near  it  a 
poultry  house  and  yard,  a  neat  stmcture  for  feeding  and  fatten- 
ing swine,  and  a  large  com  crib  adjacent,  were  the  out-build- 
ings nearest  the  house.  Then  a  large  grain  and  sheep  bam 
connected  yrith  yards  for  the  division  -and  care  of  bis  large 
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flock.  This  latter  has  been  bailt  with  a  reference  to  being 
fitted  for  stock  of  any  kind,  as  it  has  a  stone  basement  nine  feet 
in  height,  which  forms  at  present  the  winter  shelter  for  the 
flock,  and  OTcrhead  a  frame  bam  95  feet  long  and  40  feet  in 
width,  wiQi  16  feet  po6t&  The  interior  arrangements  is  all 
these  buildings  were  fair  and  complete,  though  not  to  be  con- 
sidered perfect  The  general  arrangement  here  was  non-con- 
nection and  the  independence  of  each  building  from  the  other, 
a  system  that  has  its  peculiar  advantagea 

DBAIK& 

On  this  farm  there  has  been  laid  down  about  500  rods  of 
drain  tUe.  The  tiles  were  of  the  horseshoe  pattern,  and  laid 
on  narrow  boards,  at  an  ayerage  expense  of  $1  per  rod  This 
improvement  so  far  had  been  applied  principally  to  bottom 
lands  where  springs  had  rendered  the  surface  unproductiye, 
and  the  result  has  been  to  make  productiye  a  large  section 
which  had  previously  been  of  no  value.  Mr.  Woodward  was 
of  opinion  that  he  could  readily  use  at  least  1,000  rods  more  of 
tile  drains  to  advantage,  and  in  this  the  committee  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  being  fully  convinced  that  the  result  of  the 
experience  gained  by  laying  down  the  next  thousand  rods 
would  lead  to  the  conviction  that  even  double  that  amount 
might  be  put  in  with  a  certain  prospect  of  remunerative  re- 
turns for  the  requisite  investment.  In  this  connection  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  state  that  the  experience  of  the  committee 
lead  them  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  horseshoe  tile,  when  either 
the  sole  or  the  circular  tile  can  be  obtained,  but  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  having  any  choice,  we  conceive  that  it  may  do 
some  good  where  tUe  factories  are  being  established  to  direct 
attention  to  a  subject  that  is  becoming  each  year  of  more  and 
more  importance  to  the  farmer  who  would  improve  his  land. 

SYSTEH  OF  TILLAGE. 

The  system  of  tillage  pursued  on  this  farm  is  first  to  break 
up  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches  the  land  seeded  to 
clover,  having  drawn  out  the  manure  from  the  bam  as  fast  as 
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made,  and  in  its  fresh  state,  dming  the  fsU,  winter  and  spring. 
The  amount  of  manure  made  and  applied  at  this  rate  iras  esti- 
mated as  ecjoal  to  ten  loads  per  acre.  The  field  is  planted  to 
oom,  which  yields  at  the  rate  now  of  85  to  40  bushels  per  acre. 
The  next  year  either  oats  or  barley  is  grown,  but  the  preference 
seems  to  be  oats;  this  crop  yields  an  ayerage  of  80  bushels  per 
acre.  Wheat  follows,  the  oats  or  barley  stubble  being  plowed 
under,  and  this  crop  yields  now  an  average  of  12  bushels  per 
acre,  the  Tsriety  grown  being  red.  After  wheat  the  field  is 
seeded  down  to  dover,  with  which  timothy  is  now  intermixed. 
But  when  the  land  was  first  brought  under  cultivation,  clover 
had  to  be  sown  alone,  as  timothy  would  not  grow.  The  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  this  farm  is  derived  largely  from  the  liber- 
ality and  care  with  which  it  has  been  manured,  and  heavy 
crops  of  clover  plowed  under.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  used,  as  he  deems  very  successfully,  the  Hungarian 
grass,  plowing  up  in  the  spring  the'  land  designed  for  wheat, 
and  which  had  been  seeded  to  clover,  sowing  it  with  Hungarian 
grass  and  then  plowing  under  the  standing  crop  just  previous 
to  the  sowing  of  his  wheat  in  the  falL  The  result  of  this  has 
been  an  increase  in  his  crops  of  wheat  from  an  average  of  nine 
or  ten  bushels  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  His  grass  lands  now 
yield  him  an  average  of  one  and  a  half  tons  of  timothy  per 
acre.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  rotation  does  not  exceed  five 
years.  But  he  has  husbanded  his  resources  so  fur  that  the 
production  of  his  land  shows  a  general  increase.  During  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  experience  with  bis  farm,  timothy  grass 
would  not  girow,  com  ranged  only  from  20  to  26  bushels  per 
acre,  wheat  not  over  ten  bushels,  and  oats  not  over  20  bushels. 
For  the  last  three  yearsjhis  oats  average  80  bushels,  wheat  12 
bushels,  com  86  to  40,  while  his  crops  of  hay  have  been  of  more 
value,  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

In  connection  with  the  feeding  of  his  stock,  and  as  a  part  of 
the  farm  work,  Mr.  Woodward  raises  six  hundred  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  one  thousand  bushels  of  rutabagas. 
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The  live  stock  on*  this  farm  consists  of  two  spans  of  horses^ 
of  good  size  and  well  selected  for  work,  and  one  horse  for  gen- 
eral use.  He  raises  no  horses  for  sale,  and  breeds  nona  Of 
catUe  he  keeps  about  twenty  bead  of  fair  grade  stock,  which 
includes  four  or  five  milch  cows  and  their  produce.  Of  sheep 
he  has  a  flock  of  three  hundred  head,  which  may  be  classed  as 
higb  grade  merinos.  His  stock  of  hogs  are  a  cross  of  Suffolk 
and  White  Chester,  and  number  twenty,  including  store  and 
breeding  swina  The  ratio  of  his  farm  is  that  the  improved 
land  sustains  one  horse  on  every  fifty-five  acres;  one  head  of 
cattle  on  each  thirteen  and  three-fourths  acres;  one  hog  on 
each  thirteen  and  three-fourths  acres;  one  sheep  to  each  acre. 
The  committee  consider  this  farm  stocked  fairly  up  to  the 
capacity  of  the  land,  and  of  its  condition  so  far  as  improved. 

pBonuoTioir. 

li^.  Woodward  gave  us  a  statement  taken  from  his  books,  of 
the  actual  sales  from  the  &rm  for  the  years  1866  and  1866,  and 
the  sales  for  this  year  so  far  as  they  have  been  made,  with  the 
amount  of  produce  on  hand  at  the  market  rates.  These 
returns  are  as  follows: 


18tf. 

I860. 

186T. 

Com, 

$    216  70 

1,199  88 

98  98 

1,136  96 

493  76 

46  92 

42141 

'$V,446'60 

78  66 

474  24 

346  00 

167  00 

663  60 

499  80 

210  00 

6  00 

11  17 

$    600  00 

Wheat, 

1,161  88 

Potatoes,. 

200  90 

Wool, 

366  04 

Sheep  sold, 

307  60 

Barley, 

OatUe, 

216  00 

Pork, 

300  00 

Horses  sold, 

Grass  seed, 

32  63 

Hay, 

Clover  seed, 

160  00 

TdtaL 

$8,613  60 

•  3,800  87 

$3,222  99 

Add  the  keeping  of  two  cows  for  me 
acres.  t20. 

D,  $62;  prodaceoftwo 

72  00 

$3,394  99 
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FAIOLT  SUPPLIES. 

The  committee,  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  as  precise^  as 
possible,  the  exact  prodactiyenees  of  the  fann,  made  a  critical 
examination  into  the  amount  of  articles  produced,  and  which 
are  consumed  in  the  support  of  the  fiunily,  and  of  the  labor  in 
addition  to  what  had  been  sold.  The  family,  on  an  average  for 
the  year,  consisted  of  nine  persons,  and  these  persons  consumed 
of  marketable  articles,  which  do  not  include  house  rent,  wood, 
water,  eta,  as  follows: 

The  prodace  of  five  cows, $  150 

Wheat  for  bread,  100  bnsbels, 230 

Pork,  1,000  poaods, 70 

Potatoes, 60 

Fmit  from  the  orchard, 60 

Vegetables  aDd  prodacts  of  the  garden, 60 

The  prodace  of  the  pooltiy  yard, 35 

Beef  and  matton  produced  on  the  fium, 40 

Total  consamptlon  of  farm  produce, $676 

LABOB. 

From  this  it  will  appear  that  the  total  production  of  the 
farm  for  the  year,  amounts  to  $4,069  99,  or  an  ayerage  of  $14  80 
per  acre  of  improTed  land« 

The  cost  for  labor,  repairs,  iron  and  implement  work  to  keep 
up  the  stock  for  the  year  was  $1,089  70.  Adding  this  to  the 
amount  of  produce  consumed  by  family,  and  we  haye  a  total  of 
expenditures  of  $1,764  70,  showing  thai  exdusiye  of  team 
work,  it  actually  costs  on  this  farm  an  ayerage  of  $6  40  per 
acre  per  annum  to  work  it,  and  that  on  the  capital  inyested  in 
the  land  and  improyements,  when  we  deduct  the  cost  of  labor 
and  the  support  of  family,  as  representing  the  return  the 
fkrmer  is  entitled  to  for  his  superintendence  and  personal 
labor,  we  haye  a  balance  of  $2,395  29,  or  a  net  diyidend  of 
$8  40  per  acre. 
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FARM  07  B.  L.   BOTDXN,  OV  WJEBSTEB,  WASHTBMAW  OOUHTT. 

The  farm  of  E.  L.  Boyden  is  situated  in  the  township  of 
Webster,  Washtenaw  county,  abont  six  miles  north-west  of  the 
town  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Delhi  station, 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  It  contains  620  acres  in  the 
whole  tract,  out  of  which  866  are  improTed  and  cleared,  in 
whole  or  in  pari  This  &rm  was  originally  taken  np  about 
forty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Boyden,  senior,  one  of  the  original  set- 
tlers of  this  part  of  the  State,  whom  we  took  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing, and  whose  skill  and  labor  were  testified  to  on  every  side. 
The  farm  is  remarkable  for  its  level  surface,  that  stretches  out 
as  a  part  of  a  great  plain,  broken  only  on  the  east  by  what  was 
once  a  tamarack  marsh,  but  which  is  now  drained  by  open 
ditches.  On  the  north  side  the  land  is  more  rolling,  as  it  de- 
scends gently  toward  a  swale  that  drains  the  surface  into  a 
little  brook,  which  empties  into  the  Huron  river.  The  soil  is 
the  gravelly  rich  loam,  intermixed  occasionally  with  a  light 
day,  which  is  known  as  a  burr  oak  soil,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
and  richest  and  most  easUy  worked  in  the  State.  The  marsh 
land  extends  over  some  40  acres,  but  is  all  subdued,  so  &r  as  to 
take  off  it  about  one  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre. 

DIVISIOKB  AKD  BUILDmOS. 

The  farm  is  laid  o£f  into  eleven  fields,  with  two  or  three  small 
plots  near  the  house  for  the  eonvenienoe  of  stooL  The  fields 
KftDge  from  ten  acres  to  sixty-eight  acres  in  size,  but  the  average 
is  three  plots  of  twenty  aores^  four  of  thirty  to  forty  acree^  and 
one  of  sixty-eight  acres^  the  latter  being  a  large  unplowed  but 
cleared  field,  used  for  many  years  as  a  pasture.  The  fences  are 
all  in  bdr  condition,  and  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nSia, 
though  the  post  and  board  fence  was  being  introduced  grad- 
ually asthe  rails  wore  out  The  rails  might  be  preserved  much 
longer  by  having  stone  placed  under  the  comers.  The  public 
road  east  and  west  ran  through  the  south  portion  of  the  farm, 
and  the  house  and  bams  were  approached  by  a  wide  avenue^ 
extending  about  twenty  rods  from  the  main  road.    Lanes  of 
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an  average  width  of  fimr  rode  from'  centre  to  oentre,  lead  east 
and  weet  and  north.  The  farm  is  bonnded  on  three  sides  by 
roads.  Gbtas,  in  good  order,  open  into  eaeh  lot  from  the  lanes 
and  road%  where  necessary.  All  the  fields  are  easQy  readied 
firom  the  yards  and  bnildings,  by  the  lanes,  which  radiate  bom 
them  as  from  a  centre. 

The  farm-honse  is  a  large,  roomy,  old-bshioned,  solid  look- 
ing brick  hoose,  two  stories  in  height^  with  a  wing  in  the  rear, 
and  situate  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  lawn,  about  20  rods 
from  the  road,  which  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  an  old  orbhardy 
and  on  the  other  by  the  ayenue  that  leads  to  the  farm  build- 
ings. On  either  side  of  the  lawn,  and  approaching  the  house 
and  along  the  road  in  fronts  stood  rows  of  stately,  full  grown 
locust  and  maple  trees,  with  their  branches  now  bare^  but 
which,  when  in  full  foliage,  must  add  greatly  to  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  farm  buildings.  Next  to  the  orchard  is  the  garden, 
in  which  is  placed,  within  conTcnient  access  from  the  house,  an 
ice  house  and  nulk  room.  The  horse  bam,  swine  yards  and 
pens,  and  sheep  pens  were  well  planned,  and  contained  work 
shops  and  other  CQUTeniences.  The  yards  for  the  same  were 
payed  with  cobble  stone,  as  well  as  the  entrances  to  the  bams. 
There  were  two  gr%in  and  hay  bams,  connected  by  180  feet  range 
of  stables  for  cattle,  with  lofts  for  hay  oyerhead.  The  yarious 
buildings  and  yards  were  connected  and  opened  into  each 
other.  A  range  of  framed  com  cribs,  80  feet  in  length,  stood 
outside  of  the  yards  and  along  the  road  that  bounded  the  gar- 
den fence.  A  Fairbanks  scale  that  had  been  awarded  the  first 
premium  as  a  cattle  scale,  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  was 
indoeed  in  a  neat  house  near  the  gate  that  opened  into  the 
public  road.  A  neat  tenant  house  also  occupied  a  lot  on  the 
south  side  of  the  same  road,  opposite  the  scale  house.  On  this 
farm,  all  of  the  out  buildings  were  in  connection  with  eadi 
other,  and  were  connected  so  as  to  form  sides  to  the  yards. 

There  were  two  orchards,  one  of  them  of  very  old  trees,  be- 
ing grown  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Boyden  when  he  first  settled. 
These  trees  were  decaying,  many  of  the  branches  being  dead. 
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«nd  in  flome  oases  the  tranks  seemed  blighted,  or  worn  ont  on 
the  side,  indicating  that  forty  years  was  about  the  life  of  ttie 
tree  on  this  soiL  The  plaoe  of  this  orchard  had  been  supplied 
by  a  new  plantation  of  about  six  acres,  in  which  the  Wagener, 
the  Bhode  Island  Greening  and  the  Baldwin  were  the  yarieties 
relied  upon  for  the  main  crop,  though  a  few  trees  of  a  large 
number  of  other  kinds  were  set  out^  with  some  pears  and  other 
fruit  The  young  trees  were  thrifty,  and  in  a  fine,  healthy 
oondition. 

DBAXNAGB. 

There  is  on  this  farm  about  one  mile  of  tmderdrain,  made  of 
largest  sized  tile.  The  drain  is  designed  simply  to  take  water 
from  a  basin  in  the  centre  of  a  large  field,  where  a  tendency  to 
day  in  the  soil  seemed  to  hold  the  water,  and  is  designed  rather 
for  a  sewer  than  a  drain.  There  are  600  rods  of  open  ditdi, 
which  so  far  has  drained  the  marsh  land,  and  afforded  an  out- 
tall  for  water  where  it  was  inclined  to  stand  on  the  surface  and 
proTe  injurious.  The  committee,  howeyer,  from  an  examination 
of  this  farm,  are  of  the  opinion  that  as  yet  the  benefits  which 
would  accrue  from  the  introduction  of  a  more  thorough  system 
of  drainage,  both  on  the  marsh  lands  and  some  of  the  uplands, 
were  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  had  not  yet  been  tested. 

STSTEli  OF  THiLAQE. 

The  system  of  tillage  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  soil. 
The  practice  is  to  manure  each  year  at  the  rate  of  forty  acres 
of  sod  land,  and  to  break  it  up  to  the  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
inches,  pbwing  with  a  pair  of  heayy  cattle  and  team  horses  on 
each  plow.  The  field  is  planted  with  com.  Next  year  barley 
is  sown;  the  hoed  com  that  had  preceded  this  crop  rendering 
the  soil  clean,  and  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  this  grain.  The 
barley  is  followed  by  wheat  By  this  rotation,  which  is  weU 
adapted  to  the  soil,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  barley  crop 
unquestionably  gains,  while  something  is  taken  from  the  wheat 
which  follows.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of 
his  com,  barley  and  wheats  that  are  worthy  of  notice.  The 
45 
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wheat  grown  is  a  handsome  white  wheats  now  known  in  the 
neighborhood  as  the  Boyden  wheat,  bat  which  <»riginated  reaUy 
from  a  spring  wheat,  being  descended  from  a  sample  of  Italian 
spring  wheat  sent  for  trial  by  a  gentleman  who  had  brought  a 
number  of  kinds  from  Italy.  As  spring  wheats  they  all  fsiled, 
bat  three  of  them  seemed  to  saoceed  as  winter  wheats  and 
finally  what  is  known  as  the  Boyden  wheat  was  adopted,  as 
proTing  an  excellent  winter  wheat  on  his  soil  All  plowing  on 
this  fiirm  is  done  with  the  doable  team,  and  to  the  depth  ot 
nine  inches.  Grain,  both  barley  and  wheats  (no  oats  ure 
grown,)  are  drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  two  bashels  per  acre;  bat 
the  drilling  is  done  both  ways,  the  drill  being  ganged  to  sow  a 
bashel  per  acre,  passing  over  once.  Grass,  barley  and  com  are 
plastered,  but  it  is  belicTed  that  plaster  injures  wheats  at  least 
such  has  been  Mr.  Boyden's  experience.  He  generally  sows 
40  to  60  acres  of  wheat,  and  has  ncTcr  had  a  crop  that  aTeraged 
less  than  20  bashels  per  acre.  In  some  years  he  has  raised  as 
high  as  4lO  bushels.  The  yield  of  wheat  twelve  to  fifi;een  years 
ago,  averaged  from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  but  for  the  past 
ten  years  it  has  been  only  from  20  to  80  bushels.  The  yield 
the  present  year  was  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels.  Barley  haa 
always  been  grown  as  part  of  the  rotation  on  this  farm.  For- 
merly the  average  production  was  only  26  bushels  per  acre,  but 
now  it  ranges  from  80  to  40  bushels,  and  for  the  past  three 
years  the  crop  has  been  fully  35  bushels.  The  committee  have 
seldom  seen  a  finer  crop  of  this  grain,  so  excellent  in  color  and 
so  bright  and  plump  in  the  berry;  as  the  whole  crop  had  just 
been  threshed  out,  and  cleaned,  the  opportunity  of  judging  of 
its  quality  was  not  lost  upon  them.  The  com  grown  upon  the 
farm  is  the  eight-rowed  white  flint  Sometimes  in  favorable 
seasons  as  high  as  80  bushels  of  shelled  com  has  been  grown 
per  acre  by  actual  weight  The  crops  now  average  from  50  to 
75  bushels,  but  for  the  last  two  years  the  season  has  affected 
the  com  crop  on  this  farm  on&vorably,  and  the  average  has 
only  been  85  bushels.  Potatoes  are  only  grown  for  the  use  of 
the  family,  and  roots  only  for  feeding  purposes.    The  hay  crop 
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rasges  from  one  and  one-hcdf  to  three  tons  of  timothy  and 
doyer  per  acre,  and  generally  cats  from  40  to  60  acres,  besides 
about  40  acres  of  marsh  or  wild  meadow,  that  yields  from  one 
to  one  and  one-half  tons  per  acre.  He  has  not  attempted  to 
oonTcrt  the  produce  of  any  part  of  his  marsh  into  tame  grasses. 
He  preserves  a  large  lot  of  68  acres  as  a  pasture  tor  his  cattle, 
and  finds  it  really  the  most  Tcduable  for  his  miloh  cows.  This 
lot  has  neyer  been  wholly  plowed,  and  is  quite  marshy,  nearly 
40  acres  growing  coarse  water  grasses.  In  its  present  condition 
it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  committee 
believe  that  one  single  rotation  of  crops  would  pay  the  expense 
of  having  it  skillfully  and  thoroughly  underdrained  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  even  though  that  expense  ranged  from  $26  to 
$40  per  acre.  The  thorough  system  of  rotation  so  well  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  general  neatness  of  arrangement, 
as  well  as  the  completeness  and  finished  culture  of  the  several 
fields,  and  the  evident  care  and  economy  exercised  in  the  man« 
agement  of  the  stock,  the  liberal  employment  of  labor  in  and 
out  of  doors  on  this  large  farm,  were  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

UVB  BTOCX. 

The  stock  of  horses  on  this  farm  comprises  two  pair  of  hor^ 
see  for  work,  one  horse  kept  for  the  use  of  the  fiunily,  and  two 
brood  mares,  of  all  work  quality.  The  neat  stock  consists  of 
31  head,  viz:  A  short-horn  bull  of  good  quality  from  the  Uhl 
herd;  eight  milch  cows  mostiy  high  grade  short-horns,  and 
some  of  them  with  a  slight  tinge  of  Devon  blood;  five  head 
each  of  three-year  olds,  two-year  olds  and  yearlings,  and  seven 
calves. 

The  swine  were  very  fine,  being  a  cross  from  a  boar  procured 
from  the  stock  brought  into  this  State  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Asylum  at  Kalamazoo. 

The  sheep  kept  on  this  farm  were  originally  crosses  with  the 
PauUr  Merino,  till  Mr.  Boyden  found  his  flock  had  lessened  so 
much  in  size  that  he  lost  in  mutton  more  than  he  made  up  in 
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wool,  and  he  then  oroeied  onoe  or  twice  with  the  Soathdown 
and  Leioeeter,  and  again  need  fine  wool  bnoki,  and  he  has  now 
a  flock  of  aheep,  the  ewes  of  which  are  remarkable  for  mab, 
while  the  fleeces  are  heaTj,  dean  and  of  a  hea^y  grade  of  fins 
wool  The  whole  stock  ranges  annually  from  860  to  400  head. 
The  breeding  ewes  number  110,  and  he  raised  128  lambs  bom 
them  the  present  year.  The  ratio  of  this  farm  is  that  the  im- 
proved land  sustains  one  horse  on  each  62  acres;  one  head  of 
cattle  on  each  10  4-10  acres;  (me  head  of  swine  on  each  14^ 
acres;  and  one  head  of  sheep  to  each  acre. 

PBODUOnOH. 

The  actual  production  on  this  farm  for  the  past  two  years 
does  not  show  its  full  STerage^  one  of  the  crops  (the  com)  not 
coming  up  to  the  average  which  has  been  usual  on  such  land. 
jLn  examination  of  the  returns,  taken  from  Mr.  Boyden'sbooks^ 
shows  as  follows: 

Wheat  sold,  714  boBbeli  at  $2  60, $l,7tf  M 

1,650  bosbels  of  coro,  (to  be  used  oq  the  farm) 

920  bosbels  of  barlej  at$l  60 '. 1,S80  00 

Potatoes  sold, 1S5  00 

Wool  sold  at  40c  per  lb.,  1,980  lbs., 793  00 

Froitsold 170  00 

Horses  sold 60  00 

Cattle  sold, 610  00 

Bbeepsold, 667  00 

LlTe  and  dressed  pork,'. 426  00 

Prodacts  of  poDltry  yard, 100  00 

Prodoets  of  garden, 160  00 

Prodocts  of  daily. MO  SO 

Total, $6,SH  00 


r  AMILT  SUPPOBT. 

The  cost  of  the  produce  obtained  from  the  farm  used  in  the 
family,  is  included  in  the  above  item%  but  the  family  consisted 
of  an  average  of  eighteen  persons  throughout'  the  year,  con- 
suming as  follows: 
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Prodace  Of  the  COWS, $160  00 

Wheat,  200ba9hel8, 600  00 

Potatoes,  100  basbels, 70  00 

Froclace  of  the  poultry  yard, 100  00 

Prodace  of  the  gardeD, 160  00 

Pork, A...  200  00 

Prul^ 160  00 

ToU), $1,360  00 

Amoaot  paid  for  labor  daring  the  year, 1,460  00 

Implement  and  repair  accoont, 200  00 

Total $3,010  00 


On  this  farm  the  cost  of  operating,  when  snmmed  up,  is  an 
aTerage  per  acre  of  improved  land,  of  $8  25.  The  whole  pro- 
dnoe  of  the  form  averages,  per  acre,  a  retom  of  $17  60,  and 
deducting  the  cost  of  operating,  it  leaves  a  net  income  of  $9  25. 


FABM  07  E.   W.   BISING,  BICHTUELD,   OKNESBl  OOUNTT. 

Thirteen  miles  east  and  ]||orth  of  Flint,  in  the  town  of  Bibh- 
field,  Genesee  county,  on  the  old  State  road  leading  north  from 
Pontiac,  lies  the  farm  of  E.  W.  Rising.  It  contains  200  acres 
of  land,  of  which  170  are  under  improvement  It  is  just  16 
years  since  the  first  timber  was  cut  on  this  &rm,  which  was 
originally  heavy  timbered,  with  maple,  oak,  basswood,  ash  and 
a  few  clumps  of  pina  The  soil  is  clayey,  with  a  mixture  of 
gravelly  loam,  naturally  strong,  aud  well  adapted  to  either 
wheat  or  grass,  but  evidently  requiring  a  good  deal  of  labor 
and  time  to  get  it  subdued,  and  fitted  for  produce  to  its  utmost 
capacity. 

nrvisioN. 

The  farm  is  divided  into  fifteen  fields,  ranging  from  five  to 
eighteen  acres,  only  two  of  the  fields,  however,  more  than  ten 
acres.  In  fact  we  might  say  that  here  was  a  farm  that  almost 
had  too  much  subdivision  upon  it  to  be  economically  systema- 
tized.   The  lane  that  passed  through  the  farm  in  front  of  the 
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oat-bnildiogs  was  only  two  and  a  half  rods  in  width,  and ' 
therefore  oonsidered  defeoliye.  The  farm  being  originally  of 
hea^y  timber,  it  is  aa  yet  but  imperfectly  cleared,  and  thongh 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  proprietor  had  made  a  large  part  of 
the  sorfaoe  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  improTod  machinery  of 
the  present  time,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  time  had 
not  enabled  him  to  make  the  surface  of  the  whole  &rm  perfect 
At  the  time  of  our  Tisit  he  had  let  out  on  contract  the  pulling 
of  800  stumps,  at  the  rate  of  $1  each,  and  these  stumps  were 
nearly  all  upon  12  acres,  and  did  not  include  any  that  could  be 
taken  out  without  the  use  of  a  stump-puller. 

EUILDINOB. 

The  farm  house  is  a  neat  and  couTenient  frame  building  with 
good  cellar.  The  out-buildings  consisted  of  a  well-planned 
range^  comprising  horse  bams,  sheep  bams,  cattle  stalls,  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  lane  and  within  a  short  distance 
bom  the  house.  Eadi  of  the  seyeral  bams  was  proTided  with 
yards  enclosed  with  good  fences,  and  within  convenient  access 
of  each  other.  The  yards  are  pa^  with  the  rabble  stone 
gathered  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  farm. 

DBAIH8. 

Mr.  Rising  has  not  done  much  experimentally  in  the  way  of 
draining.  He  has  made  about  600  rods  with  stone  gathered 
from  the  &rm,  but  has  not  used  tile,  and  as  yet  knows  nothing 
of  the  effect  such  drains  would  have  upon  his  land  So  far  he 
estimates  that  his  stone  drains  haye  increased  the  produce  on 
the  land  in  which  they  have  been  constmcted,  fully  one-third. 
But  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  general  qrstem  would 
repay  him,  although  his  soil  was  evidently  one  of  those  which, 
when  thoroughly  drained  and  subsoiled,  would  be  quickest  to 
repay  the  capital  invested. 

srsTEBC  or  ttllkqe. 

The  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Bising  is  one  of  the  least  ex- 
haustive pursued  in  this  State.    Sod  ground  is  well  plowed 
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and  onltiTated^  and  planted  to  corn.  The  com  is  followed  by 
oats,  which  are  seeded.  The  field  then  lies  from  three  to  fiye 
years  in  grass  before  it  is  summer-fallowed  for  wheat  The 
wheat  is  then  seeded  and  it  is  let  lie  till  ready  to  take  it  up 
for  com.  There  is  no  regular  rotation.  The  system  has  been 
adopted  as  the  best  required  for  the  clearing  of  the  surface  of 
a  heavy  timbered  farm.  During  the  past  year  there  were  24 
acres  in  com,  16  acres  in  oats,  7  acres  in  spring  wheats  and  4 
acres  in  winter  wheat  The  balance,  or  120  acree^  was  in  grass, 
of  which  46  was  mowed  for  hay.  He  grows  generally  about 
an  acre  of  potatoes  and  an  acre  of  roots.  Being  engaged  in 
filling  heavy  contracts  for  the  deUvery  of  logs  for  lumber,  his 
market  is  at  home. 

OBOPe. 

His  average  yield  of  wheat  is  at  the  rate  of  20  to  26  bushels. 
Where  the  land  was  first  cleared,  the  average  crop  of  wheat 
was  from  30  to  83  bushels.  In  a  favorable  season  he  has  raised 
783  bushels  of  ears  of  com  off  of  4^  acres  of  land.  Spring 
wheat  had  yielded  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  com  usually 
planted  was  the  white  fiint,  and  the  average  yield  was  60  bush- 
els per  acre  of  shelled  com.  Last  year  the  crop  was  at  the 
rate  of  66  bushels.  The  oat  crop  is  generally  heavy,  and  an 
important  crop  on  account  of  the  demand  for  the  supply  of 
the  lumberers.  The  yield  this  year  has  been  at  the  rate  of  60 
bushels  per  acre,  but  he  has  grown  as  much  as  81^  bushels. 

OBCHABD. 

An  orchard  was  well  located  near  the  house  containing  200 
trees,  about  12  to  16  years  old«  and  which  were  in  moderate 
bearing  condition.  The  trees,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  indi- 
cated that  the  land  on  which  they  were  planted  required  drain- 
ing, many  of  them  showing  a  gathering  of  moss  on  their  limbs 
and  branches,  that  foretold  an  early  decay,  if  not  counteracted 
by  treatment  that  would  give  a  greater  vitality. 
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UTB  STOCK. 

Of  cattle  there  are  a  pair  of  work  oxen,  20  bead  of  jearlings 
and  two-year  olds,  and  four  milch  oowa  These  are  graded 
mostly  with  Shorthorn  blood.  Of  horses  there  is  one  pair  of 
work  horses,  one  brood  mare  and  ten  head  of  yoong  stock,  all 
of  them  of  the  Victor  strain  of  blood.  The  flock  of  sheep 
consisted  of  130  head,  of  which  abont  one-half  was  pnre  Span- 
ish Merino,  and  the  balance  grades.  Of  swine  there  were  ten 
head,  of  no  special  breed. 

PBODUCnOS  AND  SUFPOBT. 

Mr.  Rising  gave  ns  the  production  of  his  farm,  for  the  year 
1867:  195  bnshels  of  wheat,  610  bushels  of  shelled  com,  700 
bnshels  of  oats,  700  pounds  of  wool,  50  tons  of  hay  and  100 
bushels  of  tunips.  For  the  year  the  crops  are  estimated,  much 
of  them  not  haying  been  sold  at  the  time  of  the  committee's 
rait,  at  the  following  yaluation: 

155  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  at  $2  40 $S72  00 

330  bushels  of  corn  at  $1 330  00 

430  bushels  of  oats  at  70  cents, 301  00 

10  tons  of  haj  at  $15 160  00 

665  poaods  wool  at  40  cents,  with  30  pounds  for  home  use, ....  398  00 

122  bnshels  potatoes  at  70  cents, 85  40 

400  bushels  of  apples  at  65  cents, 260  00 

Sold  foar  horses  about  three  years  old 500  00 

Sold  cattle  stock  yalaed  at 500  00 

Swine  and  pork  sold  and  for  sale,  2,500  poaods 187  50 

Pooltry,  $50 ;  garden  produce,  $100,  (family  use,) 150  00 

Prodace  of  foar  cows  (used  In  family, )  at  $35  each, 140  00 

Total, $3,373  90 

CONSUMPTION. 

The  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  consumed  by  the 
&mily  is  for  an  ayerage  of  eight  persons,  but  the  arrangements 
for  lumbering  during  the  winter  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
separate  distinctly  the  actual  cost  of  the  farm  from  that  which 
is  applied  to  other  outside  work.  Mr.  Bising,  however,  calcu- 
lates that  it  is  about  as  follows: 
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40  bashela  ol  Wheat, $96  00 

60  basbels  poUtoes 35  00 

Produce  of  the  cows  and  dairy,.' T 100  00 

1,500  poQDds  of  pork, 112  00 

Frolt,  (53  25;  garden  prodace,  $50;  poaltry,  $50,...  156  25 

Wool  used,  40poQod8, 40  60 

$540  85 

ImirieraeDU  and  repairs  paid  for, 150  00 

Wages  of  liired  men, 500  00 

$1,190  85 

Net  prodacliOD  of  farm, $2,183  05 

On  this  &rm  Ihe  cost  of  operation  is  at  the  rate  of  $7  per 
acre  for  each  improved  acre.  The  whole  gross  produce  of  the 
farm  is  at  the  rate  of  $19  25,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  working, 
there  remains  a  net  produce  of  $12  25  per  acre. 

COHCLUSIONS  07  THE  COKMITTEB. 

In  summing  up  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  conditions  of  the  examination  as  laid  down  on 
the  premium  list^  we  find: 

1.  That  in  "  condition  of  surface,  with  regard  to  division  into 
fields,  the  general  improvement,  and  the  system  of  cultivation 
adopted  by  the  owner,"  the  farms  of  E.  L.  Boyden  and  of  Mr. 
Woodward  are  nearly  equal 

2.  That  in  the  farm-house  and  out-buildings,  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  in  their  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  farm,  the  stock  and  the  crops,  though  the  plans  and  arrange- 
ments on  all  three  farms  were  radically  difierent  and  in  some 
req>ects  equally  good,  yet  we  must  observe  that  when  the 
buildings  on  the  farms  of  Mr.  Woodward  and  Mr.  Boyden 
were  taken  into  consideration,  with  the  nature  and  age  of  their 
several  farms,  we  are  unable  to  pronounce  that  either  had  any 
advantage  over  the  other. 

In  drainage^  there  is  little  difiference  in  the  amount  of  the 
work  done,  and  neither  of  the  farms  has  much  advantage.  On 
the  Boyden  farm  a  considerable  extent  of  open  ditch  has  been 
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cat  for  the  purpoee  of  sabdoisg  the  marsh,  and  to  make  an 
oatfcll  for  water.  On  Mr.  Woodward's  &rm  draining  had  been 
tried  with  favorable  results  <m  certain  low-lying  flats,  from 
which  it  was  necessarj  to  conduct  the  water  to  render  the  land 
of  any  yaloe.  On  neither  farm,  however,  had  any  general, 
well  planned  isystem  of  drainage  been  adopted,  with  a  view  of 
contributing  to  the  permanent  adaptation  of  large  tracts  of 
land  to  deep  coltore,  and  the  highest  coltiyation  and  prodao- 
tion  of  which  land  is  capable. 

4  As  to  the  number,  breed,  and  quality  of  the  live  stock,  it 
win  be  seen  that  each  &rm  was  different  On  Mr.  Woodward's 
farm,  sheep  was  the  leading  stock  and  so  far  as  fine  wool  was 
estimated  he  had  the  best  flock.  On  Mr.  Boyden's  farm  five 
stock  was  not  the  leading  production,  but  his  flock  of  sheep 
vras  adapted  to  the  location  on  aocotmt  of  their  size.  In  cattle 
and  swine  also,  the  stock  of  Mr.  Boyden  would  have  the  prefer- 
ence. Neither  of  these  farmers  gave  much  attention  to  horseet 
Mr.  Bising  had  made  the  breeding  of  horses  a  part  of  his 
business.  In  the  adaptation  and  general  quality  of  the  five 
stock,  we  think  Mr.  Boyden  had  the  advantage.  In  the  adap- 
tation of  stock  to  the  farm,  there  was  fittle  discrimination  to  be 
made.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  economic  showing 
of  each  of  the  farms,  when  considered  as  supporting  five  stock 
in  connection  with  its  surplus  produce: 
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EBtixnating  horses  as  equal  to  two  head  of  oattle,  five  sheep 
as  equal  to  one  head,  four  swine  as  one  head,  and  reduomg  all 
the  stock  to  oatUe  in  this  proportion,  we  find  that — 

Aeni» 
Oq  the  Woodward  farm  stock  is  supported  at  tbe  rate  of  one  head  of 

cattleto  each S.S 

Oq  the  Boyden  farm  at  the  rate  of S.8 

Oq  the  Rising  fkrm  at  the  rate  of. S.i 

5.  The  amount  and  condition  of  the  crops  and  the  methods 
of  tillage  have  been  referred  to  in  the  descriptions  of  the  farms. 
The  orchards  on  neither  of  the  farms  entered  into  the  qrstem 
so  as  to  become  a  principcd  or  leading  feature,  which  required 
separate  consideration  on  the  three  farms.  Tillage,  under 
Tarious  conditions,  was  pursued  as  the  business  of  the  farmer. 

Your  committee,  in  rcTiewing  the  descriptions  and  summing 
up  their  observations  and  examinations,  haye  arriyed  at  the 
conclusion  that  while  they  cannot  pronounce  either  of  the  farms 
entered  as  coming  up  to  that  high  standard  of  perfection 
which  is  desirable  thej  should  be  able  to  point  out  as  a  model, 
the  entries  are^  each  in  its  distinctiye  character  and  merits,  de- 
serving of  recognition.  They  therefore  ofEsr  the  following  res- 
olutions for  your  adoption: 

Besolved,  That  the  premium  on  farms  offered  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  be  divided  into  first  and  second;  that  the 
first  premium  of  $60  be  paid  to  E.  L.  Boyden,  Esq.,  of  Web- 
ster, Washtenaw  ootmty,  and  that  the  second  premium  of  $40 
be  paid  to  L.  Woodward,  Esq.,  of  Bochester,  Oakland  county, 
as  a  testimonial  of  his  skill  manifested  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  a  light  land  farm. 

Besohed,  That  the  medal  of  the  Society  be  awarded  to  E.  W. 
Bising,  of  Bichland,  as  a  testimonial  of  appreciation  of  his 
skill  and  ability  in  clearing  and  making  productive  a  heavy- 
timbered  farm. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

0.  W.  GEEENB, 

JOHN  ALLEN, 

OcmmiUee. 
B.  F.  JomisTOHs,  Seorttary. 
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BBPOBT  cm  0B0HABD6  —  PBXIIIUM  AWABDID  TO  JOHH  BTABKWK&XHIBy 
TP8ILANTI,  WA8HTKHAW  OOOUNTT. 

2b  the  President  and  Execvlive  CammiUee  cf  the  Michigan  Staie 
Agricultural  Society: 

My  apple  orchard,  oontaming  abont  three  acres  of  land,  is 
aitaated  on  the  sonth  bank  of  the  Huron  riTer,  at  an  elevation 
of  76  or  80  feet  above  its  sorface,  on  fractional  section  five,  in 
the  township  of  YpsilantL  The  soil  is  of  sandy  loam,  sumlar 
to  all  sandy  soils  in  the  vidnity.  The  original  timber  growing 
on  the  soil  was  white  and  yellow  oak,  hickory  and  poplar,  with 
some  hazel  nnderbmsh.  We  called  it  oak  openings.  The  tim- 
ber was  cleared  off  and  the  land  broken  np  in  Jnly,  1841,  and 
sown  to  wheat  in  the  falL  I  continued  to  grow  wheat  on  the 
ground  until  the  orchard  was  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1846.  I 
purchased  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Lay,  a  reliable  nurseryman  of  this 
place,  120  trees  for  this  piece  of  ground,  leaving  to  him  the  se- 
lection of  early  summer  apples  and  winter  fruit.  Set  them  out 
30  feet  apart,  at  right  angles.  They  embraced  the  following 
varieties  and  number  of  each:  Ten  Baldwin,  eight  Spitezen- 
burg,  eight  Oreening,  eight  Oreen  Newtown  Pippin,  four  GK>lden 
Busset,  six  Winter  Swaar,  eight  Winter  Pearmain,  six  Fall 
Pippin,  four  each  of  K  T.  Pippin,  Twenty-Ounce  Pippin,  Black 
and  Bed  Oilliflower,  Pennock's  Bed  Winter,  Seek-no-further 
and  Yandevere.  The  balance  were  choice  summer  apples  of 
different  varieties.  I  lost  two  trees  the  first  year  and  two  the 
second,  which  were  replaced  with  the  Northern  Spy.  There 
was  wheat  growing  on  the  ground  when  the  trees  were  set  out 
In  the  spring  of  1846  the  ground  was  manured  with  20  loads 
to  the  acre,  evenly  spread,  plowed  and  planted  to  com.  I  had 
a  good  crop. 

For  the  spring  of  1847  the  land  was  summer-&llowed  and 
sown  to  wheat  in  the  faU,  and  seeded  down  with  clover,  and 
remained  in  this  condition  four  years,  and  kept  most  of  the 
time  for  pasturing  calves  and  colts,  hay  being  taken  off  the 
ground  but  once.  In  the  spring  of  1851  it  was  again  manured 
as  before,  plowed  and  planted  to  com.    The  crop  was  better 
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than  the  preTions  one.  In  the  spring  of  1862  it  was  plowed 
and  sown  to  oats,  with  no  yield  on  aooonnt  of  late  sowing  and 
dry  season.  It  was  again  plowed  in  the  fall  and  sown  to  wheat 
and  seeded'down.  It  remained  in  this  condition  ten  years^  hay 
being  taken  off  twice  during  the  tima  The  balance  of  the 
time  it  was  kept  for  pastore,  as  before  stated,  and  top  dressed 
with  20  loads  of  bam-yard  manure  to  the  acre^  at  intenrals  of 
from  three  to  four  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  land  wasnoi 
starred.  I  haTe  been  amply  rewarded  for  the  labor  and  oare 
in  the  increase  of  quality  and  quantity  of  fruit  The  trees 
when  set  out  were  large,  and  commenced  bearing  fruit  on  the 
fourth  year,  and  haTe  steadily  increased  bearing  up  to  the 
present  time,  unless  an  unfavorable  fruit  season  has  preyented. 
The  cold  winter  of  1865-6  killed  fiye  trees:  three  Baldwins  and 
two  Pearmains.  The  latter  were  no  great-  loss.  One  of  the 
Baldwins  sent  up  a  shoot  in  the  spring.  I  nursed  it  with  oare, 
and  it  bore  fruit  in  1861,  but  not  of  the  right  kind.  In  1862 
it  was  grafted  with  the  Baldwin,  and  last  fall  I  picked  one 
barrel  from  this  tree.    The  Baldwin  does  fruit  best  top  grafted. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  I  made  a  general  slaughter  on  the 
following  varieties  and  grafted  them: 

All  the  summer  apple  trees  except  six,  Pennock's  Bed  Winter, 
20*ounce  Pippin,  Black  and  Bed  Oilliflower,  Winter  Pearmain 
and  Yandevera  Grafts  were  set  of  the  following  varieties: 
Steele's  Bed  Winter,  Baldwin,  Spitzenburg,  Northern  Spy,  King 
apple  and  Greening.  All  did  well  except  those  grafted  in  the 
Winter  Pearmain;  they  were  a  failure.  The  second  trial  was 
made  with  better  success.  It  has  been  my  practice^  whenever 
a  tree  died,  to  remove  it  at  once,  apply  a  compost  of  muck  and 
barnyard  scrapings  with  the  soil,  and  set  out  a  good  sized  tree 
in  its  place.    The  result^  in  all  cases,  has  been  satisfactory. 

I  practice  trimming  the  trees  to  suit  the  eye,  and  know  of  no 
established  rula  It^  however,  requires  experience  to  do  it  well. 
Trees  differ— the  Northern  Spy  is  an  unright  grower,  the  limbs 
compact  in  the  center  until  it  comes  into  bearing,  when  thqr 
open  and  spread  out  until  the  ends  touch  the  ground  with  the 
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weight  of  its  beaotifiil  red  fraii  The  sight  is  nnsorpassed  in 
&•  loog  eatalogne  of  frnita  GRie  pnmer  here  is  at  a  loss  to 
know  to  whioh  limb  he  will  apply  the  &tal  knife— while  the 
Swaar  is  the  antipode  of  his  stately  brother  in  appearance. 
The  knife  ean  never  be  used  amiss. 

In  setting  oat  an  orohard  I  regard  it  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  procure  trees  which  have  been  grown  at  home— the 
nearer  the  hMesr  to  where  the  orchard  is  to  be  set  oat  Sdl 
and  climate  are  the  essential  elements  in  growing  trees,  and  a 
similarity  in  these  important  agencies  should  always  exist  be- 
tween where  the  young  trees  were  propagated  and  where  they  are 
subsequently  set  out  in  the  orchard.  That  our  soil  and  climate 
diiBar  widely  from  that  of  the  Eastern  States,  is  a  settled  fact 
with  those  well  yersed  on  the  subject^  and  so  well  is  it  under- 
stood by  eastern  bmi  growers  that  they  strioUy  adhere  to  the 
nde.  We  neyer  hear  of  an  eastern  fruit  grower  coming  after 
or  ordering  trees  from  the  west  to  establish  an  orchard.  The 
pomologists  of  Maine  strongly  recommend  home-grown  trees. 
The  purchase  of  trees  from  abroad  has  taught  them  a  dear 
lesson — BO  say  their  writers  on  the  subject — and  with  the  trees 
they  haye  imported  all  the  diseases  the  tree  and  fruit  is  subject 
to.  We  can  grow  trees  in  Michigan  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and 
of  as  good  quality.  But  in  order  to  do  so  successfully,  we  must 
patronize  our  nurserymen  when  we  purchase,  and  where  the 
patronage  properly  belongs,  and  thus  ayoid  the  risk  of  import- 
ing diseases,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  proTC  our  ruin  as  fruit- 
growers. The  cultiyation  of  fruit  in  our  State  will  continue  to 
remunerate  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  subject  only  to  the 
disasters  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  which  we  must 
meet  and  steadily  combai  The  great  demand  for  it  in  the 
Northwest  is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  fiunUties  afforded  for 
its  transportation  at  different  points  keep  pace  with  the  demand ; 
hence  there  can  be  no  danger  of  an  over  supply;  besides,  re- 
cent indications  point  out  calls  for  it  in  other  directions.  In 
the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  places  once  renowned  for  the 
splendor  and  extent  of  their  fruit  orchards,  in  many  localities 
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at  the  presont  iime^  are  little  better  than  a  barren  waste,  and 
one  is  led  to  donbt  his  senses  when  viewing  the  scenes  of  deso- 
lation which  snrronnd  him.  Those  who  haye  reset  theur  or* 
ohaids  with  yonng  trees  are  disoonraged  in  their  constant^  bnt 
Tain,  e£forts  to  head  off  the  deadly  enemy.  Toil  and  care  meets 
with  no  favorable  retom,  bni^  on  the  contrary,  not  one  tree  in 
ten  escapes  the  destmctiTe  ravages  of  the  caterpillar,  borer  and 
fal%hi^  which  remind  him  of  labor  lost  Scarcely  an  eastern 
agriooltoral  paper  comes  to  hand  that  does  not  contain  com- 
plaints, caoses  and  remedies  for  the  decline  of  the  i^ple 
Cffchards^  and  now  that  they  begin  to  appreciate  the  want 
and  worth  of  this  most  excellent  fmit^  its  praises  are  told 
in  story  and  snng  in  song.  The  tree  known  in  their  youth  to 
bear  the  favorite  apples  is  gone,  and  the  pang  of  regret  is  visi- 
ble in  the  conntenances  of  those  who  rehearse  the  tale.  Such 
being  the  condition  of  fruit  growers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country,  it  stands  us  in  hand  here  to  be  vigilant  and  do  our 
part  well  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

I  think  top  dressing  with  barnyard  manure  the  only  reliable 
course  in  keeping  up  the  proper  standard  of  fertility  to  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  fruit  of  good  quality.  The  less  the  ground  is 
plowed  after  the  trees  are  matured  the  better  for  them.  Toung 
fibrous  roots  run  in  every  direction,  and  approach  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  search  of  food,  which  the  plow  destroys. 
This  orchard  was  plowed  three  years  ago  last  spring,  turning 
under  the  usual  amount  of  manure,  and  sown  to  oats,  which 
were  left  on  the  ground,  never  maturing.  It  was  painful  to 
hear  the  plow  scour  the  numerous  small  roots,  and  I  resolved 
never  to  do  it  again.  My  fruit  has  been  frequently  on  exhibi- 
tion at  our  fails,  both  State  and  Oounty,  and  has  been  awarded 
premiums  in  every  instanca  My  ^orchard  is  the  jewel  of  my 
farm— out  of  doors. 

JOHN  STARKWEATHER 
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BIPOBT  OV  THX  OOMMITTSB  ON  TINITABD8. 

To  the  President  and  Executive  Commiltee  of  the  Michigan  Stale 
Agricultural  Society: 

The  special  oommittee  to  whom  was  referred  the  ezamiiui- 
tion  of  Tinejards  in  this  State,  in  company  with  exhibitors  and 
other  amateur  cultarists,  condnded  on  the  6th  day  of  Septem- 
ber last,  a  personal  and  thorough  examination  of  all  the  Tine- 
yards  and  nurseries  entered  for  premiums,  and  as  the  result  of 
the  examination,  report: 

The  small  number  of  entries  seems  to  indicate  but  little  in- 
terest in  our  State,  in  this  important  branch  of  horticulture. 
These  entries  were  all  within  the  Lake  towns  of  Monroe 
county,  and  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  similar,  if  not  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  Islands  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  grape  culture,  though  scarcely  more  than  commenced 
in  this  county,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  promises  to  be  richly 
remunerative  to  those  who  properly  engage  in  ii  Li  soil  and 
climate,  the  county  of  Monroe,  and  especially  the  Lake  towns^ 
are  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  and  perfection  of  certain 
varieties  of  the  grape,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  enterprise  of 
Monroe  farmers  has  not  before  been  turned  in  this  direction. 

The  county  is  indebted  for  what  there  is  of  grape  growing 
interest  there,  to  its  enterpriung  citizen,  Hon.  J.  M.  Sterlings 
who  first  introduced  its  field  culture;  and  he  was  induced  to 
try  the  experiment  by  the  similarity  of  the  soil  to  that  on  the 
Island,  with  which  soil,  and  with  the  grape  culture  there  he 
had  been  for  years  familiar.  Others  have  followed  his  example 
until  grape  culture  no  longer  remains  an  experimmit  in  (dd 
Monroe,  watered  and  drained  by  its  Baisin  River.  Over  fiflj 
acres  of  fine,  young  vineyards  have  been  set,  and  we  are  told 
there  is  a  prospect  of  double  that  amount  being  set  during  the 
coming  year. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  committee  to  decide  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  several  vineyards  visited  by  them  in  their  exami- 
nation. All  were  creditable  and  dean;  in  general,  regular^ 
and  properly  set,  well  pruned  and  staked  or  wired. 
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The  committee  award  to  Mr.  Sfcerlisg  tlie  first  premium, 
more  on  account  of  the  age  of  the  vineyard  and  the  fall  show 
of  fruit,  than  in  consideration  of  any  superior  cnltore  or 
advantage  of  soil  or  location.  He  has  nearly  five  acres  on  a 
rich  day  loam,  nnderlaid  at  about  three  feet  with  Ume-rock,  or 
indurated  clay,  well  tile-drained,  fenced,  and  neatly  trained  on 
wire  trellises.  About  half  an  acre  of  this  was  in  heavy  fruit- 
ing, exceeding  any  we  have  seen  upon  the  Islands,  or  elsewhere 
in  tiiis  State.  The  balance  of  the  vineyard  consisted  of  young 
vines,  too  young  to  bear,  but  very  strong  and  healthy. 

Adjoining  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Sterling,  is  that  of  Harry  and 
Fhmk  Clarke.  It  contains  about  five  acres,  handsomely  set 
with  young  vines,  too  young  for  training,  and  consequently  not 
trelliBed.  These  grounds  were  in  fine  order,  well  drained,  and 
the  vines  vigorous  and  strong,  promising  to  be  a  first  class 
vineyard,  and  to  be  highly  remunerative  to  its  ownera 

Mr.  Joseph  Sedlaezek's  vineyard  of  about  four  acres,  lies 
within  the  dty,  on  a  variety  of  soils— part  on  sand,  slightly 
mixed  with  day,  part  on  a  day  loam,  and  part  on  day  under- 
laid with  Ume-rock,  thoroughly  and  sdentifically  tile-drained. 
His  beariDg  vines,  less  than  half  an  acre,  are  on  sand,  in  fine 
condition  and  very  productive,  but  rather  too  dose  together. 
The  balance  of  his  grounds  were  better  laid  out,  and  the  young 
vines  vigorous  and  healthy.  He  will  doubtless  make  a  fine 
show  of  grapes  in  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  John  Beisig,  a  gentleman  of  experience  in  grape  grow- 
ing, and  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  has  a  vineyard  of  nearly 
three  acres,  lying  partly  in  the  dty  and  partly  in  the  town  of 
Monroe,  on  sandy  loam,  and  day  on  lime-rock,  or  indurated 
day.  His  vines  are  young,  mostly  of  one  or  two  years  growth. 
He  has  some  bearing  vines  trained  to  stakes,  which  were  wdl 
fruited.  This  vineyard  is  thrifty,  neat,  and  wdl  cultivated;  a 
fine  spedmen  of  stake  and  field  culture. 

Mr.  Martin  Deistler  has  about  three  acres  near  and  partly 
adjoining  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Beisig,  and  is  very  similar  in  ap» 
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pearanoe  and  eoltare,  and  same  in  soil;  well  drained,  and  in  » 
high  state  of  onltiyation;  a  promising  yonng  yineyard. 

Messrs.  Deiderich  &  Breisacb,  wine  merchants  in  Detroit^ 
have  a  vineyard  of  nearly  eight  aores,  lying  near  and  on  the 
same  slope  of  land  with  Mr.  Beisig's.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  elay  on  an  underlay  of  lime-rock,  in  parts  Tery  similar  to 
the  Eelley  Island  soiL  These  enterprising  gentleman  haye  made 
valoable  improTements  on  their  piece  of  land, — ^well  set  with 
thrifly  and  strong  yines.  It  is  well  coltiyated,  and  creditable 
to  its  proprietors,  as  the  beginning  of  a  prodaotiye  and  yalnaUe 
yin^ard. 

Passing  from  the  dty  and  town  of  Monroe,  we  next  yisited 
the  farm  of  Mr.  Qeo.  Hard,  on  Sandy  Greek,  in  the  town  of 
Frenchtown.  Mr.  Hard  has  a  yineyard  and  norsery  of  aboat 
eight  acres,  half  an  acre  of  which  is  in  foil  bearing.  While 
his  entire  yineyard  was  remarkably  dean,  and  his  yines  healthy 
and  strong,  this  half  acre  in  frait  attracted  particular  attention 
and  called  forth  remarks  of  surprise  and  admiration,  at  the 
beauty  and  abundance  of  its  dusters.  The  soU,  on  first  sights 
seemed  pure  sand,  but  on  dose  examination  proyed  to  be  mixed 
yrith  small  pellets  of  indurated  day,  resembling  coarse  gravd, 
whidi,  from  exposure  to  air,  sun  and  frost,  had  decomposed, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  gray  lime.  To  this  dement  in  the 
soil  is  credited  the  abundant  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  strong  and 
healthy  yines.  Between  this  and  Mr.  Sterling's  yineyard,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  best;  yet  the  conmiittee  con- 
duded  to  award  to  Mr.  Hurd  the  second  premium,  and  to 
commend  his  yineyard  and  grounds  to  the  inspection  of  all 
loyers  of  yine  culture. 

The  yineyard  of  OoL  B.  H.  Campbell,  on  his  farm,  about  half 
a  mile  from  Mr.  Hurd's,  was  next  yisited.  He  has  about  eight 
acres,  set  last  spring,  on  day  loauL  The  plants  look  healthy 
and  promising,  the  strong,  yigorous  shoots  indicating  soil  wdl 
suited  to  the  grape.  The  Colond  is  enthusiastic  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  promises  to  outdo  all  other  yineyards  in  the  county — 
and  he  generally  does  what  he  promise& 
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LeaTiiig  the  Oolonel's  plantatioD,  we  droTe  to  the  great  point 
of  attraction,  Pt  de  Pean,  owned  by  MessiB.  Ives,  Williams, 
Sterling  &  Noble.  This  beautiful  spot,  embracing  about  thirty 
acres  on  the  lake  shore,  is  a  choice  piece  of  land,  of  the  same 
composition  of  the  islands  of  our  lake,  so  justly  famed  of  late 
years  as  growing  the  best  grapes  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
being  set  with  grapes,  and  it  is  beUeved  by  those  competent  to 
judge,  that  for  grape-growing,  it  is  equal  in  soil  and  climate  to 
either  Put-in-Bay  or  Eelley's  Island. 

These  enterprising  proprietors  haye  laid  out  this  tract  for  a 
fineyard  and  summer  resort  for  themselTcs,  families  and  friends. 
They  haTe  about  eight  acres  out  in  grapes  just  coming  into 
bearing,  and  at  present  the  vines  look  as  healthy  and  Tigorous 
as  any  that  can  be  found  on  the  celebrated  grape-growing 
islands.  The  committee  have  given  this  vineyard  the  third 
place  in  their  awards,  but  with  an  opinion  that,  from  its  loca- 
tion and  soil,  it  will,  when  in  bearing,  equal  any  that  can  be 
found  in  Michigan  or  Ohio. 

The  Delaware  and  Concord  are  the  favorite  varieties  culti- 
vated in  Monroe  county,  giving  the  preference  to  the  Delaware 
as  the  finest,  but  to  the  Concord  for  common  culture  for  the 
million,  as  beisg  very  hardy  and  productive.  Either  of  the 
varieties  will  mature  fully  in  the  southern  and  central  portions 
of  our  State,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  entire  Southern 
Peninsula. 

In  setting  out  their  vineyards,  the  proprietors  have  taken 
pains  to  obtain  the  best  of  stock,  true  to  name,  and  are  now 
propagating  extensively  from  these  vines  for  future  setting. 
They  deem  the  stock  propagated  in  our  own  climate  and  soil, 
better  adapted  to  vineyards  in  Michigan,  than  stock  grown  east 
or  south.  We  notice  in  most  of  the  vineyards  large  nurseries, 
exceedingly  thrifty,  grown  from  their  own  vines  in  open  air, 
and  more  valuable  for  vineyard-setting  than  those  propagated 
hi  hot  houses. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  success  of  grape  culture  in 
the  southern  half  of  Michigan  is  no  longer  problematical,  and 
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that  more  capital,  and  greater  inteest  and  intelligent  indnslTy 
in  this  branch  of  agricoltare,  will  bring  abundant  reward  to 
the  proprietorsy  and  adyance  the  interests  of  our  State. 

K  a  BABEEB, 
P.  WALDOBF, 
J.  B.  QBOSYENOB, 

September  10tb»  1867. 
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2b  the  Prerident  and  ExeouHve  CommiUee  of  the  Michigan  8taX§ 
AgricuUttral  Society: 

The  undersigned,  your  committee  appointed  to  determind 
and  report  upon  the  merits  of  certain  frescoe  painting  entered 
for  a  prize  at  the  late  State  Fair  held  in  this  city,  respectEdUlj 
submit  the  following: 

The  dififerent  specimens  entered  for  competition  and  viewed 
by  your  committee,  are  as  follows:  By  Wm.  Wright  k  Co,  a 
design  for  a  ceiling  in  frescoe,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  fair 
grounds,  the  yestibule  and  office  ceilings  of  the  Biddle  Hooae^ 
and  the  ceiling  of  M.  S.  Smith's  jewehy  store.  By  Dean, 
Brow  &  Oo.,  the  ceilings  of  the  yestibule  and  dining  hall  of  the 
Bussell  House. 

Your  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  their 
admiration  for  each  of  these  works,  and  feel  proud  that  oar 
dty  has  artists  of  skill  and  talent  equal  to  their  production. 
The  three  specimens  first  mentioned,  namely:  the  design,  the 
oeiliog  at  the  Biddle  House,  and  at  M.  S.  Smith's  store,  are  by 
Messrs.  Busca  &  Negra^  of  Wm.  Wright  &  Co.  The  ceiling* 
of  the  Bussell  House  are  by  Bobert  Hopkins,  Esq.,  of  Dean, 
Brow  &  Ca  This  frescoing,  especiaUy  the  dinisg  hall,  which 
has  a  ceiliDg  measuriog  about  100  feet  by  40  feet^  is  both  in 
design  and  execution  entitled  to  especial  praise,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  artist     The  arabesque  paneling  on  either  side  of 
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ibe  dome,  and  the  mouldings  sorroTindiDg  the  whole  room 
are  admirably  produced,  the  relief  being  almost  perfect; 
the  efiect  of  the  dome  itself  seems  somewhat  marred  by  the 
raised  and  highly  ornamental  center  piece  from  which  is  sua* 
pended  the  chandelier.  This  mechanical  difficulty,  your  com- 
mittee are  well  aware,  could  not  be  controlled  by  the  artist 
The  balustrade  and  figure  painting  at  the  base  of  the  dome, 
though  shown  in  a  difficult  perspectiye,  is  yery  successfolly 
handled.  The  execution  of  the  whole  of  this  work  is  so  ad- 
mirable that  your  committee  feel  constrained,  though  not  prop- 
erly within  the  scope  of  their  report,  to  express  the  hope  that 
Mr.  Hopkins  may,  ere  long,  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  adyantages 
of  foreign  travel  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  best  works  of 
the  masters  of  this  art  in  the  public  buildings  and  academies  of 
the  old  world;  he  owes  this  to  himself,  and  to  the  fine  talent 
of  which  he  is  possessed. 

Of  the  design  first  aboTC  referred  to,  and  entered  by  Wm. 
Wright  &  Co.,  your  committee  haye  nothing  but  commendation 
to  ofier.  In  coloring,  taste  and  execution,  it  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  art,  and  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  artists,  Messrs. 
Busea  and  Negrai  as  is  ako  the  frescoing  at  the  Biddle  House, 
and  at  Mr.  Smith's  store.  The  execution  of  both  of  these 
works  in  all  their  details,  is  sharp,  dear,  and  beautifully  colored. 
The  harmony  of  coloring  is  espedally  noticeable.  It  is  difficult 
to  particularize  the  merit  where  all  parts  are  good,  yet  perhaps 
the  marble  paneling  and  medallion  work  stand  first  in 
excellence. 

The  lowness  of  the  ceilings  both  here  and  at  the  store  of  M. 
8.  Smith  &  Co.,  is  a  disadTantage  under  which  the  artists  have 
labored,  and  which  renders  the  perspective  less  effective  than  it 
would  be  otherwise,  and  has  also  preduded  that  boldness  of 
design  and  execution  which  characterize  the  frescoing  of  the 
dining  hall  of  the  Bussell  House,  where  the  height  of  the  ceil- 
ing gives  a  much  better  opportunity  for  the  artist  to  display 
lus  work  ,an  opportunity  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  has  taken 
full  advantage,  and  has  met  the  difficulty  of  harmonizioga 
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TUJetj  of  odors  in  ft  bold  and  strikingly  beaniifal  design  with 
nnnsoal  saocess. 

The  very  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the  two 
classes  of  frescoing,  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  size  and 
height  of  the  ceilings,  renders  yoor  committee  yery  reluctant 
to  pass  npon  the  relatiTe  merits  of  the  work.  Each  is  so  fit  lor 
its  own  position,  and  wonld  so  illy  bear  transposition,  that  a 
comparison  of  merits  is  diiBcolt,  and  wonld  seem  to  entitle  each 
to  preference  oyer  the  other  for  certain  classes  of  excellence. 

In  view  of  the  aboTC^  your  committee  are  unwilling  offidaUy 

to  pass  a  judgment  assigning  a  prize  to  one  of  these  works 

rather  than  the  other,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  exercise  an 

authority  not  warranted  by  their  knowledge  of  the  subject 

matter  in  question,  and  thereby  do  injustice  to  some  of  the 

Tezy  talented  gentlemen  whose  work  is  submitted  to  their 

judgment 

R  W.  KING, 

LEW.  T.  IVES, 

B.  YEBNOB, 

J.  M.  STANLEY, 

OammiUee. 


PBOOEEDINaS  OF  THE  EXEOUTIYE  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  STATE  AGBIGULTUBAL  SOCIETY, 

IT  THl  IMNUAL  MIRIKO  HELD  IT  DRBOR,  FSBBUABT  4,  IMS. 

In  pursuance  of  notice  ordered  by  the  President,  the  Execu* 
tiTC  Committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  met 
at  the  Bussell  House,  Detroit,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  Feb- 
ruary 4th,  1868.  Present:  W.  O.  Beckwith,  President;  K  O. 
Humphrey,  Treasurer;  J.  A.  Walter,  Kalamazoo,  W.  J.  Baxter, 
Jonesyille,  WilUam  Adair,  Detroit,  M.  Miles,  Lansing,  L.  S. 
Scranton,  Ghrand  Bapids,  John  Gilbert,  Ypsilanti,  John  Allen, 
Plymouth,  C.  W.  Greene,  Farmington,  W.  S.  WiQcox,  Adrian,  J. 
M.  Sterling,  Monroe,  A.  C.  Fisk,  Coldwater,  and  R  F.  John- 
stone, Secretary. 
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The  Oommitfcee  being  called  to  order  by  the  Chair,  the  Pres- 
ident made  the  following  address: 

AI>i)BES8  OF  THB  PBBSIDKNT. 

OenUemen  of  th£  ExeciUive  Gommittee : 

Daring  the  year  that  has  just  dosed,  onr  people,  under  the 
protecting  care  of  Providence,  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  health  through  all  our  borders.  At  the  same  time,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  that  same  benifioent  ruler,  unusual  pros- 
perity has  followed  the  skill  and  labor  of  the  husbandman. 
Qratefol  we  should  be  for  these  inestimable  blessings,  remem- 
bering also  that  duty  calls  upon  us  to  relax  no  e£fort  on  our 
part  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  them  during  the  year  upon 
which  we  have  entered. 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  which  you  represent^  and 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  looked  upon  as  the  guardian  of  the 
agricultural  interest  of  Michigan  in  a  financial  point  of  view* 
presents  a  gratifying  state  of  affairs. 

The  Sociefy  has  now  assets  to  the  yalue  of  oyer  $20,000;  of 
these,  $4,000  is  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer.  Thirteen 
thousand  dollars  are  inyested  in  the  buildings  erected  last  year, 
and  $3,260  in  the  museum  building  at  YpsilantL  The  receipts 
and  expenditures  are  larger  for  the  past  year  than  they  haTS 
ever  been,  and  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with 
which  the  Society  is  now  connected. 

The  manufacturing  interest  of  Michigan  has  already  assumed 
an  importance  second  to  no  other  interest  in  the  State,  and  in 
my  opinion  our  people  have  not  too  early  given  this  sub- 
ject their  attention.  The  people  of  the  entire  West  have 
too  long  been  contributing  to  New  England  and  the  East 
generally,  for  products  of  manufacturing  skill  and  labor.  Pos- 
sessing as  we  do,  almost  every  element  necessary  to  a  successful 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  East^  it  is  high  time  we 
assert  and  maintain  our  true  position. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  great  interest,  I  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  that  you  take  such  action  in  regard 
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to  preminnui  for  mannfaoiiired  artidat  as  yoa  may  deem  best 
oalonlated  to  brisg  oat  the  largest  number  for  exhibition,  ma 
well  as  provide  capacious  and  suitable  bnildings  for  their 
display. 

It  will  be  your  duty  to  make  such  disposition  of  the  monej 
on  hand  as  yon  may  deem  it  most  for  the  interest  of  those 
branches  of  industry  the  Sociely  was  designed  to  foster. 

On  occasions  similar  to  this,  I  have  expressed  the  opinion 
that  good  policy  forbids  the  idea  of  accumulating  and  keepiog 
on  hand  a  greator  amount  than  was  necessary  to  meet  the  pros- 
pectiye  demand  of  the  Society  for  the  current  year. 

I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion;  I  would  therefore  recommend 
that  the  greator  portion  of  the  f  ands  on  hand  be  used  to  in- 
crease the  amount  offered  as  premiums.  In  this  connection  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  those  agricultural  implements 
which  enter  into  most  conmion  use  among  our  farmers,  such  as 
plows,  cultiyators,  drills,  and  all  other  farm  implements  and 
machinery  which  saye  time  and  labor. 

In  all  cases  I  would  subject  the  implement  or  machine  offered 
for  a  premium  to  a  thorough  and  completo  trial  before  a  com- 
petent committee,  leaving  it  to  approve  or  condemn,  to  point 
out  defects,  or  saggest  the  alteration  and  improvements  that 
might  make  it  a  desirable  article  for  farmers.  My  views  upon 
the  various  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  their  man- 
agement, have  been  so  often  stated  in  your  presence  during  the 
four  years  I  have  had  the  honor  to  preside  over  your  delibera- 
tions, that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  at  this  time. 
Besides  your  own  good  judgment  should  guide  you  rather  than 
any  views  I  may  entertain  xmpon  the  subject 

My  opinion  upon  horse-radng  at  State  and  County  fairs  has 
undergone  no  change  since  I  last  gave  my  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  strongly  impressed  than  ever 
that  much  harm  results  to  our  annual  exhibitions  when  racing 
is  encouraged.  Nor  can  I  see  any  good  resulting  from  the 
adoption  of  any  English  customs  which  are  not  backed  up  by 
the  moral  sentiment  of  our  people,  such,  for  example,  as  hurdle 
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noingt  or  mnniiig  horses  through  board  f enoes.  I  haye  no 
doubt  of  the  superiority  of  the  thorough-bred  horse,  and  would 
encourage  their  more  general  introduction  among  breeders; 
yet  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  a  jockey  race  at  a  State  Fair 
to  show  their  action  or  test  their  power  of  endurance. 

I  would  suggest,  in  regard  to  the  classes  of  carriage  and 
gentlemen's  driving  horses,  that  a  rule  be  adopted  requiriog 
the  owners  themselVes,  in  all  cases,  to  drive  and  manage  their 
own  horses  when  competing  for  a  premium;  in  other  words^ 
ezdude  professicmal  jockeys  and  horse  trainers  from  taking 
charge  of  and  managing  this  class  of  horses  when  on  trial,  and 
contending  for  prizes  at  our  State  Fair. 

One  means  of  largely  increasing  the  premium  list  and  con- 
sequently the  interest  in  our  annual  ezhibitionf,  might  be 
attainedby  permanently  locating  the  place  for  holding  our  fsirs^ 
thus  cutting  off  the  large  annual  expense  incurred  from  year  to 
year  by  the  erection  of  buildings. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  the  matter  and  take  such  action  as 
will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  society  at  large. 

Efforts  hare  been  made  by  your  committee  to  get  up  a  more 
general  and  decided  interest  among  the  farmers  of  Michigan 
upon  the  subject  of  stock-raising  and  farming  generally,  by 
means  of  conventions,  dubs,  associations,  eta  But  their  efforts 
have  not  been  attended  with  the  success  we  could  desire  and 
have  a  right  to  expect 

Of  late  I  have  been  more  than  usually  impressed  with  the 
thought  that  our  farmers,  when  brought  together,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  are  more  silent  on  matters  relating  to  their 
calling  than  are  merchants  or  any  other  dass  of  people.  Why 
this  is  80 1  am  unable  to  determine.  Upon  matters  and  things 
in  general,  and  politics  in  particular,  they  seem  communicative 
and  intdigeni  But  if  you  wish  to  learn  your  neighbor's  mode 
of  patting  in  a  crop,  or  how  he  manages  his  stock  through  the 
season,  too  often  you  must  resort  to  an  ingenious  system  of 
I  questioning  in  order  to  get  at  the  fact  This  should  not 
48 
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From  Inlensi  on  bonds, $  SM  00 

«<    nOeof  UcketBatFalrOroondi, 10,487  00 

«     ranta  received  b7  J.  A.  Walter, 00  60 

"    as.  Wakefield,  fbr  lumber, S  00 

$11,108  or 

Total  amoont  of  Detroit  SobecripUon  Fand, ,.  $0,080  00 

UnooUectable  and  dedncted, 886  00 

Ti>tal(SeeliBtG) $8,008  00 

From  BaUroadSohKripUeni  (See  llatC), 1,8SS  8T 

*«     leasee  of  groonds  for  resUuranti,  ko.  (See  list  E), 1,691  00 

"    entries  for  dtlxens' premiums  (See  list  F), 846  00 

*<    membership  tickets^..... 410  T8 

««    rent  of  bondings, 100  00 

«•    premioms retomed, 110  TO 

Total  reoelTed  by  Secretary  and  paid  tolteasorer, 11,878  88 

TMal  receipts  for  the  jear, ..$88,778  80 


TMal  ftmdsoftheSodetjtortlieTear, $86,846$$ 

Theezpendltnres  dnring  the  year  hare  been  as  follows,  vis: 

Drawback  allowed  for  error  In  sal^  of  lumber  on  notes  of  J.  Berry, $1,100  00 

Premiom  cheeks  issued  for  awards  made  in  1866  (flee  LMB) 116  00 

"  "  *♦  "     1867  (See  LiatB), 7,006  80 

Bulnees  checks  iflsaed  for  constractlon  of  bnlldlngs^  dock,  and  other  flztarct  now 

onFatargfOonds  (SeeLlatA) 18)407  M 

Bulnees  checks  for  general  expenses  of  the  Sodetj  and  of  the  Annnal  BzhtUtton 

0fl867(SeeLiatA), 6,407  81 

Paidfor  colleetioB of  Detroit  sabseriptlon, 180  00 

$11,876  H 

The  Sodetj  has  now  on  hand,  Janoary  1, 1868: 

U.abonds,6.20'i^ $8»000  00 

Invested  in  If Qseonv 8,160  00 

Balance  in  TreasBrer's  hands, 1,020  80 

*         — < 7,170  00 


The  total  assets,  of  the  Sodeiy,  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  are  therefore  M  foUows: 

Total  invested  and  nninyeeted  Amds  remaining  on  hand, $7,170  00 

Baildlngs  and  flxtores  now  on  Fair  Oroonds,  valued  at  their  aetoal  cost, 18^40714 

Tdtal  means  of  the  Sodety,  January  1st,  1868, $10,078  04 

The  details  of  the  general  bnsinees  expenses  of  the  Sodety  have  been  daadfted  In  the  fof  • 
lowingtables  with  the  design  of  presenting  to  the  Executive  Committee  In  a  brief  and  dear 
fonn  the  parlioulars  and  amount  of  each.class  of  expenditure&  Hie  parttcolars  of  each 
payment,  with  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  paid  will  be  found  on  the  list  of  bwilnew 
chedu  drawn  for  the  year,  marked  **Schedule  A,*'  and  the  compete  list  of  the  preokiom 
checks  issued,  wiU  be  found  marked  '^Schedule  B:'> 

1.    Paid  on  aooonnt  of  expenses  of  1866, $07  80 

1.   Winter  meeting  of  the  Sodety,  1867, 800  66 
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t.   OomtroeUoBaDdlamlMrltarVUrliiiBiiDp: 

Oaitor  dock  for  ludiag, $  901  88 

Cort  of  lumber  udlMUdiBg^Mptrooiitne^ 11,888  tt 

Cortorflttliic«pllMlMnleii>  Btll,  wUk  ooK  •T  diaftlB«  tnd 
feaenl  mitoellaiieoiit  Itema^ 800  OS 

Coit  of  frtUi  and  brick  fir  UieiUDe, 887  00 

$18,010  98 

8.    POiCico  and  Boreooe  lUraps 218  SO 

8u    Bants  of  groands  and  o8tet, 880  00 

81    Daooratlona  and  preparation  of  grovBda, 8tt  IS 

9    EApeaaea  of  aoperiotandenta,  fato-koapan^  mantek^  walebmen,  refreab- 

menta,  and  otiMr  ttama^ VSt-OO 

8.    Stnwaodhay, 844  10 

81    Masks, MO  00 

la    WalerexpoMea, STIOO 

IL    Aaaiataiit  Beeratariea, S78  50 

18L    Advertiainf, 142  00 

18L    Printing  pramlom  lists  fbr  1887, 228  00 

H,    Prlntii«laria  bffla, 25000 

U.    Printing Tftasarer^ tickets^ 7000 

18.    Oman bflh^ mlanf naneons printing^ ac&, 48280 

11    Bin  posting, 18020 

la    BbitloMiy, 20  80 

Ml    BMlneaaOommiUoeazpenaa^ 18100 

28L    PraminmBBadalsanddtplaBuia^ ^ 88110 

2L    Bipicss and telagrapb, ••••  1890 

22.    BxpansMof  FarmOoBmitts^ 28  20 

20l  Oataryof  tbe8ecratai7« ^.^.  88880 

01.    BKpaBsasofTNssorar, 210  tO 


$1».» 
Tbspremiams  awarded  and  is8iiadfi>rtbejear  1887,  vera  as  ftOowi^  Yis: 


I.   Oksrt-hom^ $372  80 

t.    Defons. 858  00 

8L    Barefbrds, 220  00 

0.    Herds, 200  00 

7.  Giadea, 25  00 

8.  Workiag-Oittla, 48  00 

81    nt  CaUla, 120  CO 


181   tbonm^ilveds, $187  00 

11.   PaittboroQgbbreds^ 149  80 

UL    HoraesofaUwork, 288  00 

la.    Boadstenandtnmioglionei^ 447  CO 

H    Draught  boiTC^ 01  00 

n.    Stablea  of  oolta, , 80  00 

18.    OuTlage  and  boggy  horaai^ 82  00 

IT.    Matched  and  eafiliyhorsai^ 108  80 

18.    JacksandmnHo, 88  80 


$1,848  $0 


1,488  00 
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nvisuur  o  luiiPy  iwui  aid  noum, 

19.    Spanish  Moinos, HUM 

aa    Micblgu  Flne-Woolf, MM 

XL    8oattiDoinii» 97  03 

».    Leionten,  Cotswoldi,  &e., 106  00 

SSL    FU  sheep, UOO 

M.    Swine, 106  00 

m.    Fboltiy, 8100 

$648  00 


ir.  Flows,  barrows,  seed-drills,  eta, $  6S  09 

S8.  Haying  and  hanresUng  Implements, 9  00 

9.  Threshing  and  cleaning  machines^ 0000 

80l  Wagons  and  oaniages, 11400 

SL  Barnyard  articles, 66  00 

81  Dairy  and  honsehold  articles, 10  00 

Oa  stoves  and  hoUow-waie^ lUOO 


81   Grain,  floor,  seeds,  etc., $8  00 

88w    Yflgetables^ 26  00 


DinsiaM  1— mnrr  axd  bousbholo  HAHUVAonruBi 


80L    Botter  and  cheese, $84  00 

87.    Sqgar,  honey  and  bee-hiTea^ 38  00 

8&    Brood,  preserres  and  pickles, 8100 

89.    Wines,  Tinegars  and  cordials, 19  00 


40.  Home-made, $86  00 

42.  Irtideo  of  dress, 8  00 

4IL  Leather  and  IndU  rubber, ,....  27  00 

44.  Fumitnre, 1400 

46.  Ornamental  Iron  work, 600 

nivmov  ■— fon  abtb,  noi 

4&  Psintings^  40. $41  00 

47.  Musical  instmments, 87  00 

49.  Oocks  and  Jewelry,. 17  00 

OQl  Needle,  wax  and  Other  fhncj  worl:, 94  00 

Divisiuai  i^rijowns  asd  FBonai 

6L  Flowers,  proftsMonal, 802  00 

61  Flowen^  amateur, 8  00 

61  Collections  of  froits, 175  00 

66.  Apples,  amatear, 64  00 

61  Peaia,  amatear, 19  00 

67.  Peaches,  ploms,  fteit. 28  00 


814  89 


88  00 


9100 


18910 


882 
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it.    Applai,  proTcMlODtl, $5S  00 

Ml    PeMB,  profteloiua, S4  00 

OL    GnDMLDAttTtandforilcn, SI  00 

$U7oe 

m,    lIlMllttMOiia,  rnodaki,  ^, $U  00 

FlrvDlom  of  1800. t  00 

lOOO 

to  adHtloQ  to  tlM  abofv  prtmlomi  thwe  art  to  bo  duoftdtoprimhtinaoooanttkefbOoirlaik 
i&iUb  art  In^lodod  In  tho  boilnMi  obockf  aboTO,  Tit: 

VoMtOaliawwdod, $aoi  M 

liDlptainMairwdcd^ tS  » 


1telblkiwtacttUooxhIbltotlion«mb«oroDtrf6tma«Uln«tchorthoMT^  di?MoM  §ar 
fetpaatnioojoan: 

■NTRIBS  MADS  BT  EXHIBITORS  FOR  THK  PiST  NINE  TBARa 


SMfaaa|«.  ••*••••  •  •.••••• 

Aaap^  twlno  and  pooltiy,.. 

ImplfiDonta, 

•aadaand  yegotablaa,... 
Daily  A  bonadiold  prodnctc, 

MannflMtoroi^... 

Vlnaaiti^ 

Vliiwan  and  fhilta, 


<ka|ii^  Ibnni^  orcbardai  ota. 


1869 


266 

842 

226 

221 

84 

04 

842 

104 

616 

08 

6 


2340 


1860 


180 
274 
162 
166 
64 
87 
803 
170 
888 
44 


1728 


1861 


198 
217 
161 
180 
61 
107 
220 
104 
222 
70 
8 


1638 


1862 


189 

186 

121 

178 

29 

67 

161 

128 

281 

26 

8 


1262 


1868 


166 

262 

200 

208 

14 

78 

188 

167 

260 

21 

1 


1486 


1864 


66 

227 
200 
207 
189 
149 
108 
197 
76 
69 
2 


1429 


1866 


86 
269 
218 
289 
117 
122 

97 
278 
231 

72 

18 


1797 


1860 


140 
208 
174 
227 
181 
166 
78 
232 
808 
87 
14 


1886 


loor 


1ST 

479 
7S 

no 

US 
S88 

100 

S7t 

10 


SlOO 


By  reference  to  the  report  of  last  year,  it  will  be  seen  Uiat 
the  total  assets  of  the  Society  were,  at  the  dose  of  1866,  really 
$10,971  00,  after  dedncting  the  draw-back  allowed  on  the  price 
of  the  lumber  of  the  bnildings  sold  at  Adrian.  With  the  doee 
of  the  present  year  the  assets  of  the  Society  are  $20,678  04,  of 
which  $4,020  are  cash  item& 
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After  an  absenoe  of  four  years,  during  which  the  annoal 
exhibition  was  held  for  two  years  with  marked  snccess  at 
Kalamazoo,  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  two  years 
with  eqnal  satisfaction  to  the  agrionltoral,  mechanical  and 
mann&ctnring  interests,  in  the  southern  section,  at  Adrian,  the 
citizens  of  Detroit  competed  with  great  liberality  in  their  pro- 
posals for  the  location  near  their  city.  The  subscriptions,  it 
will  be  seen,  realized  to  the  Society  $9,417  87,  a  sum  that  en- 
abled the  Executive  Committee  to  erect  the  most  extemdve  and 
best  arranged  series  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  its 
offlcers,  exhibitors  and  visitors,  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  the 
State,  and  which  have  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges, 
to  have  excelled  in  their  accommodations  even  those  of  New 
York,  Ohio  and  Illinoi&  The  subscriptions,  it  will  be  noted, 
did  not  entirely  meet  the  whole  construction  account,  as  the 
original  cost  reached  $18,407  24,  showing  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  Society,  in  addition  to  the  subscription,  for  oon8trucUon« 
were  nearly  $4,000. 

The  annual  exhibition  itself  was,  in  general,  eminentiy  satis- 
factory. The  number  of  entries  were  larger  than  they  have 
been  in  the  aggregate  since  1869.  Several  of  the  diviBions,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  table,  were  not  so  fall  as 
the  Society  had  a  right  to  expect,  but  there  were  more  exhibitors 
from  abroad  than  have  been  at  any  fair  held,  andjthe  Canadian 
Dominion  especially  favored  the  Society  with  a  large  number 
of  entries,  encouraged  by  the  liberal  measures  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  permitted  the  Collector  at  this  Port  to 
adopt,  and  which  were  carried  out  very  successfully,  without 
any  loss  to  the  public  treasury,  at  little  expense  to  the  Society, 
and  but  slight  inconvenience  to  the  exhibitors  who  came  from 
the  Dominion.  In  Oattie,  the  exhibition  hardly  did  fall  justice 
to  our  State.  In  Horses,  there  was  the  finest  gathering  that 
has  yet  been  seen,  especially  when  we  have  reference^Jto  quality 
and  numbers.  In  Sheep,  the  long-wools  took  the  precedence 
of  fine-wools  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  State.  For 
this  we  are  indebted  somewhat  to  the  exhibitors  from  Canada. 
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The  amount  of  the  premiums  paid  to  South-down  and  kng- 
wooled  sheep  being  $203  against  $203  to  the  fine-wool  clasnon, 
although  the  premiums  for  fine-wools  are  rather  the  laigesk. 
In  f act^  the  wants  of  manu&otorers,  the  high  price  obtained 
for  long  wool,  and  the  active  demand  for  it^  with  the  over-pro- 
dnctions  of  merino  wool  in  every  State  and  Country,  raises  the 
proposition  whether  the  Society  itself  should  not  give  greater 
encouragement  than  it  has  yet  done  to  the  introduction  and 
breeding  of  the  higher  and  more  Taluable  breeds  of  long-woolfl» 
The  long,  fine,  glossy  wool  of  the  high-bred  Leicester,  is  soaroe 
in  CTcry  market  of  the  world,  and  its  production  here  would 
gire  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  of 
fibrics  in  our  own  State  and  country  for  which  we  are  now 
mainly  dependent  on  our  imports.  In  the  dasses  of  implements 
and  machinery,  and  in  the  miscellaneous  dass,  the  entries  were 
far  beyond  any  precedent  which  we  have  ever  had,  and  it  is 
beliered  that  these  Diyisions,  which  promise  to  become  even 
more  prominent  in  the  future  than  they  were  in  1867,  should 
have  a  thorough  revision,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
premiums  ofiEered.  The  extraordinary  drought  which  had 
parched  the  soil  allotted  for  the  trial  of  implements,  prevented 
last  year  the  tests  which  were  so  eagerly  looked  for,  but  the 
postponement  will  render  the  trials  of  1868  peculiarly  impor* 
tant^  and  they  will  be  largely  attended.  Though  the  encour- 
agement given  to  the  division  of  fruits  is  liberal,  yet  last  season, 
either  through  failure  of  the  crop,  or  some  other  cause,  the 
entries  were  only  half  as  great  in  numbers  as  they  were  at 
Adrian  in  1866.  Every  accommodation  was  afforded  by  de- 
voting to  this  department  a  large  and  roomy  halL 

Grape-growiog  in  some  sections  of  the  State  has  lately  be- 
come an  important  interest,  and  the  entries  of  vineyards  of  two 
acres  or  more  in  size  were  quite  remarkable.  The  committee 
appointed  to  view  and  decide  on  the  most  meritorious,  have 
forwarded  to  me  a  report,  which  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sub- 
mitting, as  an  indication  of  the  successful  development  of  a 
new  addition  to  the  products  of  the  State.    Though  the  ^itriea 
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were  all  from  the  section  lying  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
MichigaDi  along  the  Lake  from  St  Joseph  as  far  north  as  Mus- 
kegon, yerj  important  improvements  haye  been  made,  and  a 
nnmber  of  vineyards  have  been  planted  within  the  past  two  or 
three  years.  At  Spring  Lake,  in  Ottawa  County,  there  are 
enumerated  33  vineyards,  containing  29,907  vines. 

The  entries  of  farms  for  the  farm  premium  offered  was  re- 
sponded to  by  entries  of  three,  on  which  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  have  made  a  report,  which  is  herewith 
submitted.  As  a  means  of  exciting  inquiry  and  investigation 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  land,  this  dass  of  premiums  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  now  becoming  an  important 
question  whether  the  State  Agricultural  Society  is  really  pro- 
moting all  the  objects  of  its  foundation  by  confining  its  efforts 
to  the  interests  developed  by  the  Annual  Fair  only.  The  agri- 
culture of  the  State  is  not  so  progressive  as  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  The  increased  production  of  th»  crops  on 
which  we  depend  for  a  surplus  comes  more  from  the  addition 
of  new  lands  to  our  arable  area  than  from  an  increased  produce 
per  acre  caused  by  high  and  perfect  systems  of  cultivation. 
There  are  in  this  State  altogether  about  five  and  a  half  millions 
of  acres  of  lands  that  are  called  improved,  or  has  been  ren- 
dered adapted  to  the  use  of  the  farmer  in  some  way.  Of  this» 
five  milHons  of  acres  lie  south  of  the  north  line  of  Kent  county, 
and  of  these  at  least  one-fourth  are  used  annually  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  The  whole  production  of  wheat  by  the  State 
last  year  cannot  be  placed  at  over  eleven  millions  of  bushels, 
which  includes  all  that  the  people  of  the  State  depend  upon  for 
seed,  for  home  use,  and  for  export  This  is  actually  at  the 
average  rate  of  eleven  bushels  per  acre.  Were  it  fifteen,  it  would 
not  be  extraordinary;  yet,  if  our  average  production  were  at 
all  equal  to  what  it  should  be,  we  should  have  eleven  millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  for  export,  instead  of  six  millions,  which  is 
aU  we  can  count  upon  now,  even  in  a  favorable  year.    We  have 

increased  very  largely  in  the  production  of  wool,  but  it  is  now 
49 
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a  qiuitioii  wheOior  it  has  not  beea  at  the  expanoo  of  a  lazge 
daoeaaa  in  neat  atook,  whidhi  haa  not  been  taken  into  the  eati- 
mate  of  profit  and  loaa.  Where  the  attention  of  the  fanning 
oommmdtj  has  been  addressed  almost  entirely  to  the  improve- 
ment and  coltiTation  of  the  sorf ace^  it  has  become  endent  tkal 
the  improrement  and  amelioration  of  both  surface  and  sabaoQ 
mnst  hereafter  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  business  of  the 
fiurmer.  And  the  qnestion  is  suggested:  Is  it  not  the  doty  of 
this  Society  to  derise  means  and  ways  by  which  it  can  promote 
a  more  thorough  and  perfect  system  of  treatment  of  land  thun 
now  prerailat  The  prM&iums  on  farma  haTO  already  done 
something  in  this  direction,  and  the  eiample  of  the  State  bae 
been  ftdlowed  with  remarkable  saccess  by  some  of  the  Oonnfy 
Societies.  In  my  last  annual  report^  in  refttring  to  the  premi- 
nma  on  larm%  the  following  suggestion  occurs: 

<<It  may  be  welly  howerer,  to  consider  irttether,  in  this  States 
it  may  not  be  proper  to  adopt  a  system  of  classification  which 
would  stimolate  improrement  in  new  settlementSy  by  offaring 
premiums  which  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  permit  farms  in 
new  and  little  improved  localities  to  compete  only  with  each 
other,  and  not  with  the  farms  in  older  sections  where  improTO- 
ments  by  the  use  of  labor,  capital  and  time^  have  giTcn 
advantages  which  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  new  settlers." 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  and  the  examination  of 
fArms  entered  in  1867,  confirms  the  propriety  of  this  sugges* 
tion,  and  I  would  again  call  your  attention  to  it 

Another  means  oi  awakening  a  more  thorough  interest  in 
the  necessity  of  an  improved  iQ^stem  <rf  culture,  is  by  holding 
Oonventions,  at  which  the  farmers  of  the  State  may  consult 
together,  on  what  measures  should  be  adopted  and  recom* 
mended  as  best  fitted  to  render  our  agriculture  progressiva 
Last  year  the  State  Convention,  held  under  the  auiqdces  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Ann  Arbor,  was  remarkable  for 
the  interest  it  created,  and  was  very  generally  attended.  The 
Convention  seems  to  be  the  great  moving  power  of  the  time% 
in  religion,  in  politiop,  in  manufactures;  and  in  all  measures  of 
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change  and  refonn,  the  OonTention  is  made  use  of  with  sacce8& 
Wbj  not  in  agrionltore  ?  an  interest  that  yields  to  none  in  im- 
portanoe.  At  the  Oonyention  held  last  year,  a  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Oonvention  to  confer  and  advise 
ifith  the  execntiye  committee  at  its  annoal  meeting,  on  this 
snbjeoi 

The  President  of  the  Michigan  Sugar-Growing  Association 
has  notified  me  that  the  annual  meeting  and  Convention  of 
that  society  will  be  held  on  the  18th  of  February,  at  Stoxgis. 
Last  year  this  meeting  was  held  at  Tecomseh,  and  the  year 
previous  at  Hint  These  Conventions  have  heretofore  been 
prononnced  the  best  and  most  thorough  meetings  of  the  kind 
held  in  the  United  States,  and  much  of  their  success  has  been 
owing  to  the  influence  which  the  State  Sociel7  has  given  them 
by  the  liberality  of  its  action  in  the  distribution  of  its  premiums. 

The  plate  and  design  for  the  diploma  of  the  Society  has  been 
used  ever  since  its  organization,  and  considering  that  the  period 
in  nearly  twenty  years,  a  change  seems  necessary.  It  would 
seem  proper,  also,  that  a  Society  which  desired  to  make  known 
its  appreciation  and  encouragement  of  the  progress  of  art» 
should  manifest  it  in  the  testimonials  it  distributes,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  public  taste.  It  is  suggested  that  a  premium 
should  be  offered  for  the  best  and  most  appropriate  design  for 
the  diploma.  Such  design,  whilst  emblematical  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Society,  should  itself  be  an  object  of  some  value  for 
its  diqday  of  artistic  skill,  and  should  be  so  striking. in  its 
eifoot  as  to  attract  attention,  as  the  diploma  is  used  as  a  desir- 
able means  of  directing  the  public  to  the  merits  of  the  articles 
to  which  it  has  been  awarded. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

B.  P.  JOHNSTONE. 


BIPOBT  or  THl  SBOBBTAinr  OF  THl 
TBXiBUBEB'fl  BXPOBT. 

To  the  Executive  ChmmiUee  of  the  Michigan  State  Ag'l  Society: 

Mb.  Psisidknt:  I  herewith  sabmit  the  annnal  report  of  the 
businesB  transaotions  of  the  Treasurer's  office  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  December  31, 1867,  tiz: 

BCCBim 

#iidioaluuulJuaai7l,lM7,..^ fitS  ST 

From  ooUecUoDS  of  Janet  Ben7*i  iiotfli^ l,Ttf  Ot 

I  nl6  of  1040  bond!, 3,f00  Of 

BOD  hand,  6-20's,n.&, 8,«M  00 

Total  amount  In  nay  hands  Jannarx  1,1817,... |T,flf  ST 

From  sale  of  Ucketi  al  Fair, $lt,MT  IT 

From  J.  A.  Walter,  at  Datrott, 00  fO 

From  8.  B.  Wakafldd,  fiv  lumber, 0  00 

From  tntereat  on  bottdi, «.. 181  00 

•nom  R  F.  JohBitone,  Soorotair, lS,8t6  SO 

11,400  11 

Total  receipti  for  thajaar, $01,100  0> 

DIlBUBSIMSMTa 

FOrhOilneflB  checks  of  1800, $      00  TS 

"                "          180T, 10,T18  T» 

Ftrpremhim  checks,  1800, 500  Ot 

"                "         180T, 0,068  Ot 

Total  checks  paid, $27,058  U 

dMhonhand, 1,0M  41 

Bonds  on  hand, .••• 8,000  00 

$81,100  oe 

SI 

m  a  HUUPHRIT, 


On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  President's  address  and  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  were  referred  to  a  special  committee^ 
that  the  subjects  referred  to  may  be  referred  to  appropriate 
committees  for  consideration. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Humphrey  and  Hr. 
Miles  as  such  committee. 
The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following  standing  committees: 
On  Finance — Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
On  Bulea  and  BegtUationM^TilLt.  Walter,  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr. 
Fisk. 
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On  Premium  List — Mr.  Willcox,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr, 
Adair  and  Secretary.  I 

On  Conventions— Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Miles  and  Mr.  Soranton. 

On  Museum— 1X1.  Baxter,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  committee  on  the  reference  of  the  anb- 
jects  recommended  in  the  address  of  the  President,  and  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  to  yarions  committees,  report  that  they 
be  referred  as  follows,  -viz: 

Isi  That  so  much  of  said  report  as  refers  to  manufactured 
articles  and  premiums  to  be  offered  for  them,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  premium  list. 

2d.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  implements  and  iheir  trials, 
be  referred  to  a  special  committee  on  implements  and  trials, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  this  committee  some  plan  for 
adoption  to  secure  the  trials  proposed. 

8d.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  trials  of  speed  in  classes  of 
horses,  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  with 
instructions  to  report  a  plan  of  action,  for  adoption. 

4th.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  driving  of  carriage  horses 
and  horses  in  harness  by  exhibitors  only,  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  rules  and  regulations. 

6th.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  premiums  on  long-wooled 
sheep,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  premium  list 

6th.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  museum,  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  museum. 

7th.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  vineyards,  field  crops,  wheat 
crops,  &a,  and  premiums  on  farms,  be  referred  to  the  committee 
on  the  premium  list. 

8th.  That  so  much  as  refers  to  the  permanent  location  of  the 
State  Fair  at  some  one  or  more  points,  be  referred  to  a  special 
committee,  to  institute  inquiries  as  to  what  can  be  done  to 
secure  such  location,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their  inquiries, 
with  such  suggestions  as  they  think  best^  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 
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Mr.  Baxter,  from  the  oonunittee  on  finance,  made  the 
following  report: 

The  finance  oonmiittee  beg  leaye  to  report,  that  they  hare 
eoLamined  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  and  compared  the 
same  with  the  Touchers  presented,  and  find  the  same  correct 
While  the  report  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  sodetj 
to  be  sotmd,  the  actual  fonds  on  hand,  and  ayaOable  for  the 
use  of  the  society  under  any  drcomstancee,  are  $8,562  96  less 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1867.  It  is  tme,  we 
have  buildings  nearly  in  readiness  for  the  fair  of  1868,  and 
mKj,  therefore,  expect  a  much  smaller  outlay  in  preparation 
next  fall  than  heretofore,  so  that  with  reasonable  good  weather 
for  the  exhibition,  we  may  look  for  an  increase  ot  funds  in  our 
treasury.  But  your  committee,  in  yiew  of  possible  partial  fail- 
ure by  reason  of  adverse  weather,  deem  it  wise  to  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy  consistent  with  a  proper  encouragement 
to  the  exhibitors  in  the  offer  of  premiums. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  $8,250  is  invested  in  the 
Agrieultural  Museum,  in  connection  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  While  your  committee  believe  this  to  have  been  a 
wise  expenditure,  and  one  if  followed  up  by  an  additional  ex- 
penditure,'so  as  to  finish  the  building  and  fit  it  up  for  the 
reception  of  specimens,  and  render  it  adapted  to  the  purposes 
and  objects  designed,  would  have  contributed  more  to  the  best 
and  highest  interest  of  agriculture  in  this  State,  and  to  the 
importance  and  influence  of  this  society  in  the  State,  than  any 
other  expenditure  by  the  society  of  equal  amount;  yet,  they 
feel  that  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  it  is  a  reproach  and 
injury  to  us,  and  of  no  possible  benefit  to  any  one.  The  State 
Board  of  Education  have  expended  double  the  amount  invested 
by  this  society  in  this  museum,  and  it^is  still  unfinished,  and  it 
will  yet  require  an  expenditure  of  at  least  $4,000.  Your  com- 
mittee therefore  recommend  that  this  society  adopt  some 
decided  course  of  action  in  the  matter,  and  either  do  their  part 
towards  the  completion  of  the  same,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  benefits, 
or  cede  all  their  interest  in  the  same  to  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
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nottlioDy  for  the  use  of  the  State,  and  trust  to  the  liberality  of 
the  State  for  reimbnrsement  of  money  expended  by  this  society. 

Your  committee  farther  recommend  that  in  consideration  of 
the  onerous  duties  thrown  upon  the  Secretary  by  the  extended 
operations  of  the  Society,  $200  be  given  him  in  addition  to  the 
salary  of  $600  for  the  last  year,  and  that  the  salary  for  the  year 
be  fixed  at  $1,000. 

Therq)ortwas  accepted,  and  the  committee  adjourned  till 
two  o'clock  P.  M. 


TuisDAT,  Feb.  4—2  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  Oommittee  met,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  the  following 
special  committees: 

On  TeUing  Horses  by  8peed--Mr.  Sterling,  Mr.  Willoox  and 
Mr.  Gilbert 

On  Trials  of  Implements-^i/Ix.  Greene,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Miles. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  Frescoe-work  was 
read  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  examination  of 
Vineyards  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  special  oommittee  on  Farms  was  read  and 
accepted. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Besdved,  That  the  premium  of  a  Gold  Medal  be  awarded  to 
J.  M.  Sterling,  of  Monroe,  for  his  vineyard,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  viewing  committee. 

The  following  resolutions,  recommended  by  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  Farms,  were  adopted: 

Besolved,  That  the  premium  on  farms  be  divided  into  first 
and  second,  and  that  the  first  premium  of  $60  be  paid  to  B.  L. 
Boyden,  Esq.,  of  Webster,  Washtenaw  county. 

Besolved,  That  the  second  premium  of  $40  be  paid  toL. 
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Woodward,  of  Booheeier,  Oakland  cotintj,  as  a  testimoxiial  of 
his  skill  in  the  onltiyation  and  progressive  improyement  of  a 
light  land  farm. 

Besolved,  That  the  Medal  of  the  Society  be  awarded  to  E. 
W.  Rising,  of  Bichfield,  Genesee  ootinty,  as  a  testimonial  of 
the  appreciation  of  the  Society  of  his  skiU  and  ability  in  clear- 
ing and  rendering  prodactive  a  heayy  timbered  &rm. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter,  the  report  of  the  Finance  com- 
mittee was  taken  np  and  considered. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Besdved,  That  the  Society  pay  to  the  Secretary  $200  for 
services  rendered  the  past  year,  and  that  the  salary  for  the 
ensuing  year  be  fixed  at  $1,000. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walter, 

Beaolved,  That  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  Society  do 
hereby  cede  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  for  the  use  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  for  a  Museum  and  Library,  all  its  interest  and 
rights  in  the  building  erected  jointly  by  the  said  Society  and  the 
Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  for  a  Museum  and  libraiy, 
on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Tpsilanti,  and  that  this  Society  will  trust  to  the  liberality  of 
the  State  to  refund  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  the 
amount  expended  by  it  upon  the  same. 

Besolved,  That  the  resolution  passed  at  the  last  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  ExecutiTe  Committee,  granting  certain  funds  to  aid 
in  the  completion  of  said  Museum,  be  and  is  hereby  rescinded. 

The  memorial  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pierson,  relative  to  an  award 
on  his  horses  at  the  late  State  Fair,  was  read  and  referred  to 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Walter,  Greene  and  Willcox. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 


Wednesday,  February  6,  1868. 
The  Committee  met,  accorditig  to  adjournment     The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 
Present,   Messrs.    Humphrey,   Walter,    Scranton,    Baxter, 
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Bttkflr,  Adair,  Miles,  Gilbert^  Allen,  Greene,  WiUeox,  Sterling, 
Eiek  and  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  Chair  announced  as  the  special  committee  on  the  perma- 
nent location  of  the  State  Fair,  Messrs.  Barker,  Gilbert  and 
Milea 

The  committee  on  the  premium  list  made  a  report  in  part^ 
which  was  considered,  amended  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

The  premioms  offered  in  classes  1  and  2,  shall  remain  as  they 
were  in  the  list  of  1867. 

In  classes  3,  4  and  6,  the  lists  shall  read  as  follows: 

fbr  the  beet  boll,  three  years  old  or  OTer, $  40  00 

"  "      "     twoyeariold, 80  00 

«•  •«     "     oneyearold, 20  00 

•<  «<      «<     calf, 10  00 

*'  "    cow,  three  years  old  or  OTer, 40  00 

••  *«    heifer,  two  years  old, SO  00 

"  ••       •«     oneyearold, 20  00 

«i  ••       u     can... 10  00 

In  dass  0,  the  premiums  for  herds  remain  as  last  year,  but 
the  premium  offered  for  bulls  with  their  progeny,  shall  read  as 
follows,  yiz: 

For  the  best  bull  of  any  breed  and  of  any  age,  ihowlog  the  pecallor  points 
of  bl8  breed,  exhibited  with  foar  of  his  calree,  of  any  age  ap 
to  two  years  old, $  60  00 

For  the  second  best  ball  of  any  breed  and  of  any  age,  showing 
the  pecallar  points  of  his  breed,  exhibited  with  foar  of  his 
ealres,  of  any  age  ap  to  two  years  old, 25  00 

Besides  the  roles  relative  to  this  dass,  there  was  added  the 
following: 

Bulk.  The  premiums  for  herds  shall  not  be  awarded  to  the 
same  competitor  two  years  in  sucoession,  unless  there  is  com- 
petition. 

In  Division  A  no  other  change  was  made. 

In  Divison  B,  for  horses,  sundry  dianges  were  made,  viz: 

50 
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The  dam  of  stable  of  colts  was  ordered  to  be  stmck  off  tiie 
list. 

To  each  class  there  was  ordered  to  be  added  a  dass  of 
premiums  for  colts. 

The  dass  of  horses,  part  thoroogh-bred,  and  of  roadsters^  was 
ordered  to  be  extended,  and  to  read  the  same  as  the  daas  for 
horses  of  all  work. 

In  the  sections  for  ^'Stallions  of  one,  two  and  three  years 
fdd,"  they  shall  read  ^  stallions  or  geldings." 

In  the  dass  of  roadsters,  third  premiums  were  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  sections  of  driying  horses,  and  an  amendment 
adopted  requiring  the  teams  to  be  driyen  by  the  exhibitorSL 

In  the  '^daas  of  carriage  and  boggy  horses^  the  premioas 
were  made  to  read  as  follows: 

For  matched  horses  16  hands  and  orer,  four  years  old,  $50 
and  $26. 

For  matched  horses  under  16  hands,  four  years  old,  $40  and 
$20. 

Add  to  list»  also:  For  best  single  horse  16  hands  or  over, 
driyen  for  one  mile  with  two  persons  in  buggy,  $12  and  $8. 

Saddle  horses  are  to  be  a  separate  dass,  and  shall  read  as 
follows: 

For  best  trained  saddle  horse,  ridden  by  either  lady  or 
gentleman,  $16  and  $10. 

The  next  dass  shall  read  **  matdied  horses."*  The  premiums 
for  matched  horses  were  increased,  yiz:  In  first  section  to  $30 
and  $20;  in  second  section  to  $20  and  $10,  and  the  third 
section  to  $16  and  $10.  The  premiums  for  cayalry  stock  were 
stricken  out 

In  Diyision  C,  the  class  for  Angora  goats  was  stricken  out. 

In  Diyision  D,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  diyide  the 
dass  heretofore  comprising  plows,  cultiyators,  harrows,  eta, 
into  three  classes,  with  sundry  changes  in  each  dass,  as  marked 
on  the  list  Sundry  dianges  were  directed  in  the  premiums 
offered  in  the  seyeral  classes  in  this  diyision. 

In  Diyision  E,  the  premiums  on  wheat  and  doyer-seed  were 
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inoreaBed,  and  in  the  daas  of  Tegeiables  the  various  seotions 
were  increased  by  making  the  first  premiom  $2  and  adding  a 
second  premiom  of  $L 

In  Division  F,  a  premium  of  a  silver  medal  was  added  to 
the  list  for  the  best  sample  of  factory-made  butter  not  less  than 
26  pounds.  Additions  were  made  to  the  classes  of  breads  of 
wines,  vinegars,  eta,  and  also  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
organize  a  dass  for  sundry  articles  not  enumerated. 

In  Division  O,  the  dass  of  << Home-made"  was  undianged, 
with  the  rule  relative  to  exhibition  at  previous  fairs  stricken 
out  In  factory-made  the  following  arrangement  was  adopted* 
to  be  added  to  the  list  as  it  now  stands,  striking  out  the  pre- 
miums for  woolen  goods: 

Best  display  of  goods  from  any  woolen-f actoiy  in  this  State, 
medal  and  $26,  $20  and  $10. 

Best  piece  of  fancy  kerseymere,  weighing  14  oz.  or  over  per 
yard,  diploma,  $6  and  $3. 

Best  piece  of  fancy  kerseymere,  weighing  less  that  12  oz.  per 
yard,  $5  and  $3. 

Beet  piece  of  plain  kerseymere,  weighing  14  oz.  or  over  per 
yard,  $6  and  $3. 

Best  piece  of  plain  kerseymere,  weighing  12  oz.  or  less  per 
yard,  $6  and  $3. 

Best  and  largest  variety  of  flannels  made  in  Michigan, 
diploma  and  $5. 

Best  piece  of  overcoat  doth,  weighing  14  oz.  or  over  per 
yard,  diploma  and^$5. 

A  class  was  adopted  for  the  display  of  foreign  furniture,  and 
some  changes  were  directed  in  the  other  dasses. 

In  Division  H,  it  was  ordered  that  sections  be  made  in  the 
dass  for  paintings,  &a,  for  professional  artists  and  amateur  ar- 
tists; that  premiums  be  offered  for  collections  of  chromo-litho- 
graphs  of  $5  and  $3,  and  for  pastel  paintings  of  $6  and  $3; 
also  for  full  size  and  cabinet  photographs.  In  the  dass  of  sew- 
ing machines,^  premiums  were  offered  of  medals,  and  some 
alterations  and  dianges  were  made  in  the  other  classes. 
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In  Dhiflion  I,  in  the  cltwoii  for  flowers  tiie  list  was  extended, 
and  seTend  third  premioms  were  added.  The  following  role 
was  added  to  the  Special  Boles: 

"  Preminms  or  recommendations  shall  be  given  only  to  such 
seedling  or  new  yariefy  as  is  folly  eqoal  in  all  qoalities  to  the 
best  Tsrieties  now  grown,  and  which  have  not  been  heretof ors 
exhibited." 

The  class  for  coUeotions  of  froits  by  congressional  districts 
was  stricken  oot,  and  slight  changes  were  made  in  the  classes 
of  i^ples. 

In  Division  E,  it  was  ordered  that  a  dass  shoold  be  made 
for  the  entry  and  exhibition  of  models  of  all  kinds. 

In  Division  L,  the  premioms  for  fiirms  were  made  to  read  as 
fdlows: 

For  the  beet  coltivated  and  ddllfolly  managed  fium  of  not 
less  than  160  acres  in  extent,  $100  and  $60. 

For  the  best  coltiyated  and  skillfolly  managed  farm  of  lass 
than  160  acres,  $76  and  $40. 

To  encoorage  tile-draining,  a  premiom  is  added  of  $20  for 
the  best  tile-drained  field  of  not  lees  than  five  acres,  onder  the 
same  roles  as  regolate  the  award  for  fields  .of  over  ten  acres. 

For  crops  of  wheats  oom,  oats,  barl^  and  rye,  not  less  than 
five  acres,  premioms  of  $16  are  ofiered. 

In  orchards,  a  premiom  was  added  for  the  best  orchard  of 
not  lees  than  two  acres,  not  yet  in  bearing,  set  oot  and  planted 
with  the  best  varieties  of  froit,  $10. 

For  the  best  vineyard,  in  bearing,  not  less  than  half  an  acre, 
$16. 

For  the  best  vineyard,  bearing  or  not  bearing,  $10. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  make  oot  a  list  of  premioms 
for  sogar  and  syrop  crops  from  the  sorghom  plant,  within  the 
range  now  ofiered. 

Under  the  list  of  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  following 
premioms  were  ordered  to  be  inserted: 

For  the  best  specimens  of  wine  made  from  any  vineyard  in 
this  State,  not  less  than  six  botUes  of  each  kind,  to  be  exhib- 
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ited  at  the  winter  meeting  of  the  ExeontiTe  CSommittee,  and  if 
shown  in  bulk,  not  less  than  two  gallons,  $10. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  grapes  from  anj  yineyard  in  this 
State,  shown  in  samples  of  not  less  than  twenty  poxmds,  at  tha 
annual  meeting  of  the  Execntire  CSommittee,  the  samples  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Tievmig  committee,  silrer  medaL 

For  the  second  b^  specimen  of  grapes,  Ac.,  diploma. 

For  the  best  half  boshel  of  winter  apples,  containing  not  le«i 
than  six  named  Tarieties  from  one  orchard,  to  be  shown  at  the 
winter  meeting  of  the  ExecatiTe  Committee,  and  the  apples  to 
be  at  the  diisposal  of  the  Tiewing  committee,  silver  medaL 

For  the  second  best  half  boshel  of  winter  apples,  diploma. 

The  report  on  the  premium  list  having  been  thus  agreed  to« 
was  adopted. 

Hr.  Baxter,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  reported  that 
the  committee  had  examined  the  reports,  statements  and 
Touchers  accompanying  the  Secretary's  report,  and  had  found 
the  same  correct  ScTeral  accounts  had  been  presented  to  the 
committee  for  adjustment^  and  which  are  reported  on  as  follows: 

The  committee  recommend  the  allowance  of  the  accounts  of 
Messrs.  HofiEman  &  Mayer,  for  $27  16;  of  Francis  Raymond, 
$22  86;  of  J.  O'Brien,  $21  00;  of  Wayne  &  Bobinson,  at 
$200;  of  Dean,  Brow  &  Co.,  $33  43;  of  R  Williams,  at  $4% 
deducting  therefrom  his  subscription  to  the  State  Fair  Fund. 
In  relation  to  the  accounts  presented  by  H.  N.  Strong,  the  com* 
mittee  considers  the  items  coTsred  by  the  rent  paid  for  iha 
use  of  the  grounds  and  tracL  In  relation  to  the  account  of 
the  Park  House,  we  would  say  that  we  found  on  the  subscrip- 
tion list  deliTered  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Detroit  committee,  a 
subscription  unpaid  of  $100,  and  we  recommend  that  the 
account  be  credited  against  this  subscription.  All  of  which  is 
respectfully  submitted. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 
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TsuBtDATy  Febmaiy  6, 186& 

The  oommittee  m«i    The  Freddent  in  th*  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hr.  DorreU,  of  Jackson,  excnaing  hie 
absence  on  account  of  mdmees  in  his  family. 

]£r.  Walter,  from  the  committee  on  roles  and  regulation^ 
submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  roles  and  regulations  hare  had  under  oen- 
aideration  the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  make  the  following 
recommendations: 

L  That  Bule  13,  as  it  now  stands,  be  stricken  out^  and  thai  it 
read  as  follows:  **'So  member  of  the  EzecutiTe  Committee 
can  compete  for  premiums  in  any  daas  belonging  to  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  is  adang  as  superintendent^  nor  shall  he 
appoint  a  judge  in  a  class  where  he  is  an  exhibitor. 

2.  Add  to  Bule  IS,  the  words:  «« which  statement  shall  be 
published."    * 

8.  Bole  18  shall  read  as  follows:  All  persons  desiring  space 
on  the  grounds,  or  in  the  buildings,  must  apply  for  the  same  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  department^  who  will  be  on  the  fair  grounds  the  first  day 
of  the  fair. 

4.  On  page  23,  the  rule  referring  to  the  trials  of  plows,  will 
read  ^<may  test,"  instead  of  '* will  test^"  in  first  line,  and  on 
page  24,  the  same  change  is  made  in  the  rule  applying  to  seed 
drills,  &C. 

5.  Strike  out  rule  on  page  84^  applying  to  domestio  mann- 
fsctures. 

&  The  committee  recommend  that  a  rule  should  be  adopted 
to  place  the  sewing  machines  in  Manufacturer's  Hall,  and  that 
that  building  be  enlarged  and  adapted  for  their  display. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Philo  Parsons  tendered  an  inyitation  to  the  members  of 
the  executiTe  committee,  to  visit  the  house  of  the  Hon.  H.  P. 
Baldwin  this  CTening,  which  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  committee  proceeded  to  tiie 
selection  of  viewing  committees  for  the  next  annual  fair. 
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The  oommitteeB  were  then  selected  and  oboeen. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Uhl,  by  permission^  presented  a  request  that  a  rale 
should  be  adopted  requiring  three-year-old  heifers  to  ha^e  had 
a  calf  previous  to  their  exhibition, 

The  request  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  roles. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Ordered,  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  be  prepared 
for  publication  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  at  Lansing,  to  be  putilished  in  the  Tolume  of  trans- 
aotions  prepared  by  the  State. 

The  Oommittee  then  adjourned  till  Friday  morning  at  nine 
o'docL 


VsmAT,  February  7, 1868. 

The  committee  met    The  President  in  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willcox,  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
rules  and  regulations  was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Willcox  moTcd  that  rule  13  read  as  follows: 

**No  member  of  the  executiTe  committee  shall  appoint  a 
judge  to  fill  a  Tacanqy  in  any  committee,  on  any  class  in  which 
he  is  an  exhibitor,  and  any  Tacan<7  in  such  committee  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Piresident,  and  shall  be  filled  by  the  executiTe 
ocMumittee  in  the  usual  manner  of  filling  such  Tacancies.'* 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Walter,  from  the  committee  on  rales,  reported  the  fol* 
lewing,  to  be  placed  among  the  rales  on  cattle: 

**  All  three-year-old  heifers  exhibited  in  the  scTcral  diasMS  of 
thorough-bred  cattle  as  breeding  stock,  shall  be  required  to 
haTC  borne  a  calf  prerdous  to  the  exhibition;** 

Which  was  adopted. 

With  some  other  Tcrbal  changes,  the*  report  on  rules  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Oilbert^  from  the  special  committee  to  whom  so  much  of 
the  PresidenVB  address  was  referred  as  relates  to  the  tests  of 
horses  by  speed,  and  the  adqptbn  of  a  dass  of  dtiiens'  pve- 
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mioinSy  reported  that  the  committee  had  giTen  the  aabject  a  M 
oonaideratioDy  and  had  oome  to  the  oonduauMi  to  Bobmii  the 
following  resolutions: 

Besolved,  That  the  Society  will  dispense  with  the  class  of 
premiums  known  as  citizens'  premiums  for  the  present  year. 

Be$olved^  That  this  committee  recommend  that  the  busineM 
committee  be  authorized  to  establish  a  class  of  premiums  for 
the  trial  of  horses  hj  speed,  and  that  the  examination  of  sodi 
dasses  shall  be  made  only  on  the  last  day  of  the  annual  fair, 
the  premiums  offered  in  which  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars  in  the  aggregate. 

The  resolations  underwent  a  long  discussion,  bat  werefiniUy 
adopted  without  amendment 

The  committee  a^umed  till  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 


a  o'clock,  P.  H. 

The  committee  met;  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Starkweather,  on  his  orchard,  was  load 
and  accepted,  and  the  award  of  the  premium  on  orchards  was 
made  to  John  Starkweather,  of  YpsilantL 

]£r.  Greene,  from  the  committee  on  so  much  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  as  refers  to  special  premiums  for  trials  of  imple- 
ments^ reported  that  they  had  given  the  subject  much  consider- 
ation, and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  amended  pre- 
mium list  coTered  the  whole  subject,  and  that  no  further  action 
was  necessary.    Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  subject  of  the  insurance  of  the  SocietT^i 
buildings  for  the  sum  of  $8,000  was  referred  to  Mr.  Walter. 

On  motion, 

Be9olved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  ccHnmittee  be  tendered  to 
Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Allen  for  their  report  on,  farms. 

On  motion, 

Bemived,  That  the  thanks  of  this  committee  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  reporters  of  the  Detroit  Poi^  the  Detroit  Tritm^ 
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oiul  Advertiser,  and  the  Detroit  Free  Frees,  for  their  fall  end 
complete  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

On  motion, 

Beedved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Exeoatiye  Committee  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Messra  Ghittenden  &  Witbeck,  of  the  Bos- 
sell  House,  for  their  attentions  and  the  accommodations  and 
hospitality  which  they  ha^e  afforded  to  the  members  of  the 
State  Agricultnral  Sodefy. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Beeolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Board  will  attend  fhe 
OonTention  of  Sngar-Orowers,  as  &r  as  practicable,  daring  the 
session  to  be  held  at  Stnrgis,  on  the  18th  of  this  month. 

]£r.  Ghreene,  from  the  committee  on  oonyentions,  reported 
that  the  committe  had  come  to  the  condnsion  to  hold  a  State 
Agricoltnral  OonTention  'at  Pontiao,  on  Tnesday,  March  10th, 
and  that  said  Oonyention  shall  last  for  three  days. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

On  motion, 

Beeolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Oonyentions  and  the  Sec- 
retary be  authorized  to  make  the  nsoal  preparations  for  such 
Oonyention,  and  to  prepare  a  list  of  subjects  for  discussion; 
and  also  to  act  with  such  committee  as  the  citizens  of  Pontiao 
may  appoint  to  aid  in  connection  therewith. 

Mr.  Walter  reported  relatiye  to  insurance  of  buildings,  stat- 
ing that  the  premium  demanded  was  three  per  cenL,  a  rate 
which  he  did  not  consider  advisable  to  accept    Adopted. 

On  motion,  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  business  commit- 
tee, with  power  to  obtain  the  best  terms  practicable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baxter, 

Beeolved,  That  the  subject  of  an  annual  address  at  the  next 
State  Fair  be  referred  to  the  President 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sterling, 

Beeolved,  That  a  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  yiew  the  seyeral  yineyards  entered  for  premiums 
during  the  fruiting  season,  and  that  ail  entries  shall  be  re- 
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quired  to  be  made  with  the  Secretary  preriooB  to  September 
l8t,186& 

On  motion, 

Besolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee  are  hereby  pare- 
sented  to  the  Hon.  H.  P.  Baldwin  for  hia  attention  and  hoqii- 
tality  to  this  Board  during  their  session  in  this  city. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene, 

Besolved,  That  the  next  State  Fair  shall  be  held  cm  Toesdi^, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  16, 16, 17  and 
18,186a 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greene, 

Besolved,  That  amle  shall  be  adopted  which  shall  proride 
that  an  members  of  Tiewing  committees,  who  shall  report 
themselTes  for  dnty  and  act  as  snob,  shall  be  proTided  with 
tickets  for  dinner  on  the  days  when  so  employed,  and  that  the 
Business  Gommittee  are  directed  to  proride  the  proper  faoiH- 
ties  for  such  meals. 

The  President  announced  as  the  business  committee  for  the 
year,  Messrs.  J.  M.  Sterling,  chairman;  W.  S.  ^VHUcox  and 
Wm.  Adair. 

The  President  announced  as  the  executiTC  superintendents 
for  the  next  State  Fair,  the  following  gentiemen,  Tiz: 

On  Cottle— Messrs.  G.  W.  Phillips  andM.  Miles. 

On  jBbrses— Messrs.  E.  0.  Barker  and  W.  S.  Willcox. 

On  Floral  JSoII— Messrs.  W.  J.  Baxter  and  J.  M.  Gilbert 

On  Mechanic 8  JSaO— Marvin  DorreU. 

On  Manvfacturer'B  IbO— Messrs.  L.  S.  Scranton  and  A.  0. 
Fisk. 

OnlmpiementB  and  their  TriaU^.  M.  Allen. 

On  Police-^.  A.  Walter. 

Chitf  Marshal— G.  W.  Greene. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walter, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Greene  be  allowed  $25  for  the  use  of 
horses,  by  the  marshals  at  the  last  State  Fair. 

The  President  appointed  Wm.  Adair,  Esq.,  as  the  delegate  of 
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the  State  Agrioidtiiral  Society  to  the  Amerioaix  Pomologioal 
Oonyention,  at  its  next  biennial  session. 

On  motion, 

Besolved,  That  the  sabject  of  holding  the  next  State  Fair  be 
rebrred  to  the  business  eonunittee,  with  fall  power  to  receiYe 
and  accept  suoh  proposals  as  they  may  deem  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Society. 

On  motion,  the  conmiittee  adjonmed  to  meet  on  the  16th  of 
September  next 

B.  P.  JOHNSTONE, 
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BAEBT  COUNTY. 

J.  1£  NoTini,  Esq..  sends  the  following  aooonnt  of  the  doings 
of  the  Bany  County  Agricnltaral  Society  for  the  year  1867: 

There  is  probably  as  great  a  diyendty  of  soil  in  this  county  aa 
in  any  in  the  State.  It  ranges  from  the  heaTy  day,  timbered 
soil,  through  the  strong  day  and  loam  oak-openings,  to  the 
lights  sandy,  shrub-oak  plain.  Fortnnatdy,  there  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  latter,  while  the  timbered  land  is  about 
one-third,  and  the  timbered  openings  more  than  one-hal^ 
the  entire  county.  Owing  to  this  diversity  of  soil,  any  brief 
statement  of  the  average  of  crops  is  neither  as  comprehensiye 
nor  as  yaluable  as  it  might  otherwise  be,  from  the  fact  that  heat 
and  odd,  wet  and  drought,  affect  different  soils  so  diversdy. 

The  Tery  wet  autumn  of  1866  prevented  the  sowing  of  wheai 
as  early  as  usual,  and  when  sown,  upon  the  heavier  soils  it  was 
literally  ^^mudded"'  in.  A  favorable  winter,  and  wet,  cod 
spring,  gave  it  a  good  growth  until  the  drought  of  summer 
dwarfed  the  heads,  and  the  appearance  of  the  midge  in  vast 
numbers  almost  completed  the  ruin  of  the  crop.  From  six  to 
twdve  bushels  per  acre  was  about  the  range  for  timbered-land 
wheat  The  openings  fared  much  better,  and  good  judges  es- 
timate the  average  as  fully  two-thirds  of  a  crop  on  sudi  soils. 
Another  noteworthy  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  where  the 
midge  larvsB  was  deposited  with  the  embxyo  grain,  the  insect 
hatched  in  sudi  numbers  as  to  destroy  the  grain,  so  that  but 
little  dirunken  wheat  was  to  be  seen  after  threshing. 

The  average  wheat  crop  for  the  county  is  estimated  at  a 
little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  usual  amount  Indian  com» 
on  very  heavy  and  very  light  soil,  did  but  poorly,  while  the 
yidd  upon  the  openings  was  sudi  as  to  make  the  crop  more 
than  an  average  one.  The  quality  is  also  superior.  Oats  were 
a  light  yidd.  Hay,  very  good.  Potatoes  and  budn^heat  aboui 
two-thirds  the  usual  average.  Apples  and  peadies,  quite' 
abundant 
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The  Agrionltoral  Society  held  its  Fifteenth  Annnal  Exhibition 
at  Hastings,  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  October.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  9th,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  10th,  were  yeiy 
rainy,  damaging  the  show  and  preyenting  a  large  attendance. 
TTnder  the  circomstanoes,  the  exhibition  was  creditable  to  the 
energy  and  perseyerance  of  its  patrons.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers was  825,  and  the  number  of  articles  850.  The  premiums 
offered  amounted  to  oyer  $400,  and  those  awarded  and  paid 
$188  70. 

The  annual  meetLng  for  the  election  of  officers  for  1868,  was 
held  on  the  22d  of  December. 

The  following  is  the  financial  exhibit  Sor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  20th,  1867: 

BXOXZFTf. 
1866. 

Dec  20.    To  amooDt  cash  on  hand, $191  SO 

1867. 

Oct  8,  9, 10.  To  recsipU  for  Menberahip, 8S6  00 

••   8,9,10.  «•       **        <<  gaUfMi  and  rents, 8190 

♦698  10 

BXfBHPITVEBS. 
1866. 

Dec  27.    Sy  Paid  for  Secretary's  seryiees, $30  00 

««   81.  **         premiums  U>  date, 9  76 

1867. 

July  13.  **         express  on  State  reports, 180 

Aog.lO.  «•          printing, 86  50 

Sept.30.  "                "       26  00 

Oct  2.  *'          lumber,  and  hauling  same, 30  00 

•*  8.  **          Improyement  of  grounds, 30  00 

'«  8.  ••          foedlorstock, 17  00 

••  9,10.  ••          printing, 2  60 

"   9,10.  •*          expenses  of  exhibition, 33  60 

Dec6.  '*          former  Indebtedness, 10  8S 

••7.  '•              "              "            88  12 

««  20.  •'          premiums  to  date, 138  70 

'*  20.    To  amount  cash  on  hand, 294  40 

$698  10 
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OmcsKOB  TOB  1868.-^1.  'Rjetaon,  SezL,  Preoidaiit;  J.  H. 
NeriDi,  Seoretazy;  B.  0.  Prindle,  Treasurer;  J.  a  Bray,  W.  P. 
Bristol,  S.  iDgersoI,  John  Eeagle,  T.  Altoft^  DirectcHrs. 


BENZIE  COUNTY. 

The  Benzid  County  Agriooltnral  Society  was  organized  in 
the  sommer  of  1867.  The  Agricnltoral  Assooiation  formerly 
organized  at  Benzonia  did  not  embrace  the  whole  county.  ]£r. 
A.  B.  Cnrrier,  the  Secretary  of  the  B.  C.  A.  S.,  writes  that  the 
Society  held  its  First  Annual  Exhibition  at  Benzonia^  on  the 
9th  and  10th  of  October.  He  says:  *' As  our  county  is  new, 
we  could  not  expect  anything  remarkable  for  the  first  year. 
Still  there  was  a  good  exhibition  of  produce  and  stock.  The 
Society  gaTC  as  ^Rewards  of  Merits'  three  grades  of  cards— 
'Excels/  'Excellent^'  and  *  Meritorious.'  No  admission  fee 
was  charged,  but  in  future  years  we  intend  to  charge  both  for 
admission  and  the  entrance  of  article&  We  shall  also  give 
cash  premiums. 

''The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  May.  A  commendable  degree  of  interest  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  various  towns,  and  the  signs  are  promising  for  a 
strong  county  organization  by  the  fore<part  of  next  summer." 


BRANCH  COUNTY. 

A  particular  account  of  the  last  exhibition  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  Branch  County  Agricultural  Society,  forwarded 
by  the  Secretary,  J.  H.  Beech,  was,  unfortunately,  notreceiyed. 
A  subsequent  communication  which  came  to  hand  states  that 
besides  the  payment  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  the  fence 
around  the  grounds,  have  been  put  in  good  repair,  and  some 
improTcments  made.     Nearly  one  thousand  dollars  of  the 
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Society's  indebtedness  has  been  dischaiiged  ibis  season*  ^'The 
idea  of  getting  nearly  out  of  debt/'  it  is  said,  <<  seems  to  giTO 
onr  population  new  hopes  and  new  attachment  for  the  Society." 
The  Fourteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  Society's 
grounds  at  Coldwater,  on  the  26ih  to  the  27th  of  September, 
and  appears  to  haye  been  creditable  in  character,  and  satis&c- 
tory  as  to  pecuniary  returns.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ending  December  20,  1867,  is  stated  as 
follows: 

Cash  received,... $1,427  99 

Cash  disbursed, 1, 403  95 

Balance, $U  04 

The  present  amount  of  the  Society's  indebtedness  is  $650. 


CALHOUN  COUNTY- 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  reoeiTcd 
no  regular  returns  from  the  Calhoun  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, but  is  indebted  to  W.  R  Schuyler,  Esq.,  of  Marshall,  for 
the  following  able  and  interesting  report  on  the  fertilizing 
properties  of 

BOHX-DTJIST  Ain>  SUPBBPHOePHA,TI  OF  LDCB. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Calhoun  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  the  last  Annual  Fair,  to  submit  at  its  winter 
meeting  a  report  upon  the  fertilizing  properties  of  bone-dust 
and  the  superphosphates  of  lime,  their  adaptability  to  the 
staple  crops  of  this  county,  and  their  relatiye  yalue  with  barn- 
yard manure,  respectfully  report: 

Liebig,  in  his  last  and  final  work,  entitled  ^'The  Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry,"  says:  '^The  phosphates  are  among  the 
most  important  agents  for  restoring  the  productiveness  of  the 
land — not  that  they  influence  vegetation  in  a  more  marked 
manner  than  other  mineral  elements,  but  because  the  system 
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of  cfdtiyatiQn  pomied  by  fhe  oom  and  flesh-prodnoiiig  txnnm^ 
remoTes  them  from  fhe  Boil  in  larger  proportions  than  other 
constitaents."  The  trnthfohiesa  of  this  assertion  will  be  readily 
perceivedf  when  we  consider  the  elements  contained  in  onr  onl- 
tiyated  crops  and  in  the  soils  that  produce  them.  An  analysis 
of  the  grain  of  wheat,  that  part  of  the  plant  which  is  not  again 
returned  to  the  land,  shows  that  nearly  50  per  cent  of  its  ash 
constituents  is  phosphoric  add.  This  is  equally  true  of  neadj 
all  the  cereal  crop& 

Now»  when  it  is  considered  that  our  most  fertile  sofls  contain 
a  Tery  small  percentage  of  this  essential  element^  that  in  many 
soils  there  is  scarcely  a  trace,  its  real  importance,  in  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  Tiew,  cannot  be  questioned.  Under  the  system 
of  cropping,  generally  practiced  in  this  and  other  wheat-grow- 
ing States,  the  mineral  elements  of  which  the  soil  isftni  de- 
priyed  are  the  phosphates.  We  freely  admit  that  no  special 
manures  that  haye  been  used  can  justly  be  regarded  as  substi- 
tutes for  bam-yard  manure,  which,  when  made  from  the  plants 
the  growth  of  the  soil,  possesses  in  itself  all  the  essential  prop- 
erties of  our  cultiyated  crop&  The  question  arises— <lan  the 
farm  be  made  to  sustain  itself  in  productiyeness,  and  remune- 
rate its  owner  by  careful  husbandry  and  use  of  the  manures 
made  solely  from  the  products  of  the  farm  ?  That  highly  pro- 
ductiye  farm  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  of  John  Johnston,  long 
and  well  known  as  an  intelligent  practical  farmer  and  successful 
wheat-grower,  has  sometimes  been  cited,  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  his  practice,  as  condusiye  proof  of  the  af- 
firmatiye  of  this  question.  Unfortunately,  the  facts  in  the  case 
warrant  no  such  condusions.  Although  Mr.  Johnston  may  not 
haye  resorted  largdy  to  commercial  manures,  still,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  liberal  use  of  lime  and  salt^  he  has,  in  former  years^ 
made  large  purchases  of  com  and  oil-meal,  to  be  consumed  on 
the  farm  by  his  purchased  catUe  and  sheep,  estimating  the 
greater  profits  in  feeding,  from  tiie  yaluable  manure  thus 
obtamed. 

If  an  the  farmers  in  the  grain-growing  States  had  adopted 
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the  wise  practioe  of  feediog  out  to  their  own  stodk  aU  the  ap- 
propriate products  of  the  farm,  Hr.  Johnston  oonld  not  hare 
profited  by  an  improvident  system  of  other  farmers  in  promo- 
tingi  as  he  has,  the  fertility  of  his  own  farm.  It  is  evident^  then, 
that  Mr.  Johnston's  praotice»  profitable  as  it  has  no  doubt 
proved  to  be  under  the  favorable  circumstanoes  around  him, 
cannot  be  called  a  9df'-^u8tainifig  system  admitting  of  general 
appUoation.  We  think  it  needs  no  labored  argument  to  prove 
that  such  a  system,  impracticable  as  Mr.  Johnston  evidently  has 
found  it  to  be  on  his  own  farm,  is  more  or  less  so  on  aU<mtbe$i 
managed  farms,  in  proporticm  to  their  natnral  fertility,  wher^ 
under  a  judicious  course  of  rotation  in  cropping,  uniting  grain- 
growing  with  stock-raising,  nearly  all  the  coarse  grains,  roots 
and  hay  are  fed  out  on  the  farm,  and  the  intervals  of  the  wheat 
crop  are  prolonged*  When  this  is  Uie  case,  the  fertilizing  mat- 
ter removed  bom  the  soil  is  nearly  proportionate  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  grain,  butter  and  wool  produced  on  the  farm  and 
sold,  and  in  the  growth  of  the  young  animals.  As  every  budid 
of  grain  and  roots,  every  pound  of  cheese,  butter  and  wool, 
every  ton  of  hay  and  straw  add,  carries  away  a  portion  of  the 
organic  and  mineral  elements  of  the  soil,  if  something  is  not 
added  to  supply  this  deficiency  beyond  the  ordinary  accumula- 
tions of  the  barn-yard,  gradual  but  certain  deterioration  of  the 
soil  must  necessarily  follow. 

The  largely  increased  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  by  the  use  of 
clover  and  plaster,  cm  fields  partially  exhausted  by  tillage,  the 
clover  being  plowed  under  as  a  green  crop,  has  led  some  farm- 
ers to  suppose  that  no  other  appUanoes  were  needed  to  retain 
or  restore,  if  exhausted,  the  fertility  of  their  land.  That  there 
are  important  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  clover  and  plas- 
ter as  fertilizers,  we  folly  admit  It  is  a  well  substantiated  fact 
that  a  soil  may  have  an  available  supply  of  minerals  for  a  wheat 
crop  of  40  bushels  per  acre;  if  deficient  in  ammonia^  Uie  crop 
depending  solely  upon  the  atmosphere  for  its  supply,  the  yield, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  weather,  will  not 

exceed  18  or  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  average  yield  usually  fall- 
63 
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iDg  below  this  amount;  that  to  inorease  thii  yield  ammoDiacal 
manmea  moat  be  need. 

If  more  aminonia  waa  required  for  growing  a  wheat  crop 
than  what  the  plants  themaelTea  contained,  that  deposited  in 
the  soil  bj  the  winter  snows,  the  rain  and  dews,  would  be  amply 
sofiUdent  for  a  maiifnnm  crop. 

The  Tafaiable  experiments  oondooted  for  years  on  the  Both- 
Tn^ihimA  farm,  in  England,  in  the  nse  of  ammoniacal  manures 
for  the  wheat  crop,  proTcd,  most  oondosiyely,  that  for  OTeiy 
pound  of  ^TwmAiim  QcganiEed  in  the  wheat  plants  four  pounds 
werelost  to  the  soil  in  perfecting  its  growth.  A  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  &ct  seems  to  be  given  in  the  interesting  ex- 
periments ot  Prol  Way.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  con- 
ducting these  experiments  were,  that  plants  require  ammonia  in 
proportion  to  the  silioa  they  contain;  that  the  silica^  constitu- 
ting about  90  per  cent  of  the  ash  of  the  straw  of  wheat  and  of 
the  other  cereals,  is  obtained  from  the  the  silicates  of  ammonia, 
taken  up  in  solution  by  the  roots  of  the  plants^  the  ammcmia 
eyaporating  when  its  silica  is  deposited.  We  have  now  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  why  it  is,  that  under  an  exhausting  system 
of  cropping  on  a  wheat  farm,  the  soil  is  Jirst  depriyed  of  its 
ammonia,  and  next  of  the  phosphatea 

The  doyer  crop,  when  used  as  a  fertOizer,  is  a  yaluable  aid 
in  supplying  this  most  important  organic  element  of  the  wheat 
crop;  we  say  most  important^  not  because  it  is  mcnre  essential 
than  other  organic  elements  in  perfectiog  its  growth,  but  from 
the  well  known  fact  that  when  the  wheat  plant  is  supplied  with 
ammonia  (hydrogen  and  nitrogen)  it  obtains  its  carbon  and 
oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere. 

In  eyery  instance,  on  the  Bothamstead  farm,  when  carbona- 
ceous manures  were  used  in  connection  with  ammoniacal  man- 
ures, the  crop  was  increased  only  to  that  extent  which  the  am- 
moniacal manures  they  contained  would  haye  benefited  it 
Thus  200  pounds  of  the  sulphate  of  anmionia,  containing  40 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  no  carbon,  had  the  same  effect  as  800 
pounds  of  rape-cake  containing  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
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and  600  pounds  of  carbon  also.  Knowing  the  amount  of  am- 
monia expended  in  growing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  we  find  that  for 
a  wheat  crop  yielding  85  bushels  per  aore^  the  atmosphere 
ordinarily  furnishes  about  one-half  the  needed  supply;  the  re- 
mainder must  be  obtained  from  the  organic  matter  applied  to 
the  soil  in  manures. 

QoTer  being  a  collector  tfnd  not  a  destroyer  of  ammonia^ 
and  like  all  leguminous  plants  obtaining  a  large  proportion  of 
its  ammonia  through  its  broad  leayes  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
plowing  in  a  growth  of  doTcr  we  increase  the  organic  matter 
in  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  wheat  crop.  Under  the  true 
system  of  rotation  in  cropping  on  a  wheat  and  stock  farm,  a 
large  amount  of  yaluaUe  manure  is  obtained  from  the  crops  of 
doYer  hay  fed  out  on  the  farm,  its  growth  haiing  been  largely 
promoted  by  plaster  and  other  timely  mineral  appliances. 

Valuable  as  is  the  doyer  crop  in  furnishing  essential  organic 
matter  to  the  cereal  crops,  its  true  position  as  a  fertiliser  diould 
not  be  lost  sight  oil  Plowing-in  doYer  adds  no  mineral  matter 
to  the  soiL  Doubtless  there  are  soils  so  rich  in  minerals  thai 
the  doTcr  crops,  with  the  ordinary  accumulations  of  the  ban^ 
yard,.will  be  the  only  fertilizers  needed  for  a  series  of  years  to 
grow  remuneratiTe  crops. 

On  one  of  the  fields  of  the  productiYC  fiurm  of  the  Hon. 
Qeorge  Oeddes,  of  Western  New  Tork,  it  appears  that  no  fer- 
tilisers except  doTcr  and  plaster  haye  been  used  for  the  last  56 
years,  a  heayy  growth  of  doYcr  promoted  by  plaster,  being 
turned  under  as  needed  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil.  This  fidd,  its  intelligent  owner  asserts,  has  not  yet 
shown  any  signs  of  exhaustion.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
it  comprises  a  part  of  one  of  those  nuturally  highly  productive 
firms  lying  on  the  Onondaga  salt  group  of  rocks.  It  does 
not  follow  that  the  sandy  loams  of  Michigan,  yaluable  as  they 
are  when  rightly  managed,  are  as  rich  in  mineral  dements  as 
those  fsTorably  located  soils  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.  Their 
analysis  proTCs  the  opposite,  and  that  the  soils  of  our  State, 
like  the  generality  of  soils  that  are  cultiyated,  contain  a  limited 
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■apply  of  some  of  the  mineral  dements,  espedally  ttie  phos- 
phates. 

Admitting  tiie  fttet,  tiliat  so  long  as  we  grow  hea^y  crops 
of  doTer  we  may  continue  to  grow  remnneratiye  wheat  cropi^ 
onr  own  good  sense  will  teach  as  if  the  mineral  elements  of 
which  the  soil  is  depriyed  by  saccessiTe  crops  of  dover  and 
wheat  are  not  again  replaced,  we  shall  in  time  cease  to  grow 
paying  crops  of  doTcr  or  wheat  Has  not  this  time  already 
arriyed  as  regards  some  of  ttie  oldest  caltiyated  fidds  of  fins 
coanty?  HaTc  they  not  ceased  to  grow  the  remxmeratiTa 
crops  of  former  years?  There  is  no  disputing  this  &ct,  if  any 
rdiance  is  to  be  placed  apon  ttie  agricaltaral  statistics  of  the 
ooanty.  "What  is  trae  of  this  county,  is  true  not  only  of  this 
State,  but  aU  of  the  oldest  wheat-growing  States  in  the  Union. 
Most  truly  has  it  been  said,  **  Ezhaustibn  is  written  on  them  in 
language  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood."  Haye  we  been  snf- 
fldently  mindful  of  the  fact  that  tiie  prodactiveness  of  oar 
firms  can  only  be  maintained  or  restored  by  returning  to  the 
soil  the  dements  of  fertility  which  our  crops  are  constantly 
carrying  away  ? 

What  those  elements  are  of  which  the  soil  is  first  deprtred 
we  haye  endeaTored  to  show;  nitrogen  first,  when  no  manures 
haye  been  applied,  next  the  phosphates.  An  analysis  made 
some  years  since  of  the  soil  on  the  fiurm  of  one  of  your  com- 
mittee, reyealed  some  facts  which  are  doubtless  applicable  to 
many  of  the  oldest  cultiyated  Adds  of  this  Oounty  and  State. 
In  this  soil  there  was  a  marked  defidency  of  organic  matter 
and  tiie  phosphates,  and  a  limited  supply  of  potash.  In  com- 
puting the  amount  of  phosphoric  add  on  an  acre  of  this  soQ 
one  foot  in  depth,  containing  2,178,000  pounds,  allowing  each 
cubic  foot  to  weigh  60  pounds,  we  haye  only  489  pounds  of  th&i 
element;  the  most  fertile  wheat  soils  of  those  capable  of  pro- 
ducing remuneratiye  crops  without  the  aid  of  manure,  usoally 
containing  from  three  to  fiye  times  this  amount  Fortunately 
the  nearness  of  the  farm  to  public  and  priyate  stables  and  an 
adieiy,  where  for  jears  manure  and  leadied  adies,  ridi  in  min- 
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0ral%  inoladiiig  the  phosphates,  wsre  obtained  for  the  oartage» 
enabled  the  ayerage  yield  of  the  crop  to  be  largely  inoreaaed  at 
a  oomparatiYely  small  expense.  Had  the  manorial  resonroes  of 
the  farm  been  the  sole  relianoe  in  its  onltiyation  the  sobseqnent 
history  of  these  exhausted  fields  wonld  haye  been  Tery  diffisrent 
If,  as  we  think  we  ha^e  shown,  the  doyer  crop  and  the  ordinary 
aoonmnlations  of  the  barn-yard  are  inwiffioient  to  restore  to  the 
soil  the  minercU  elements  of  which  it  is  depriyed  by  socoessiTe 
grain  and  other  cropi^  we  are  necessarily  compelled  to  resort  to 
other  fertilizers  to  restore  this  defidenoy.  The  phosphates 
among  the  mineral  elements  necessarily  first  disappearing  cm  a 
wheat  fsrm,  the  Talne  of  bone-dust  and  the  superphosphates 
cannot  be  questioned,  the  former  containing  about  60  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  add.  Whilst  we  fredy  admit  the  Talue  of  this 
important  mineral  element  of  most  of  our  cultiyated  crops,  we 
cannot  rdy  upon  it  alone,  as  some  manufacturers  and  Tenders 
of  bone-dust  hare  adrised,  to  restore  or  retain  the  fertility  of 
our  soils.  The  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion  will  at  once  be  seen 
when  we  consider  the  constituents  of  bone-dust  as  declared  by 
its  analysis.  One  hundred  pounds  of  raw  bones  may  be  esti- 
mated as  containing  water,  11  pounds,  phosphate  of  lime,  46 
pounds,  fat  and  gelatine,  88  pounds,  of  which  about  6  pounds 
is  nitrogen;  of  the  phosphates  about  60  per  cent  is  phoqphorio 
add.  If  all  the  nitrogen  contained  in  raw  bones  is  preserved, 
when  they  are  applied  to  the  soil,  100  poxmds  of  bone  would 
furnish  the  amount  expended  in  growing  a  bushd  of  wheat;  an 
application  of  400  pounds  per  acre,  as  large  an  amount^  per- 
haps, as  it  is  ordinarily  profitable  to  use  on  a  grain  and  stock 
farm,  would  furnish  20  pounds  of  nitrogen,  about  one-third 
ttie  quantity  contained  in  the  growth  of  dover,  equaling  one  ton 
of  dry  hay  per  acre.  Bones  that  haye  been  for  some  time  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  or  that  have  been  partially  boiled  or 
steamed  to  facilitate  their  grinding  and  hasten  their  decompod- 
tion,  lose  a  part  of  their  nitrogen,  probably  one-third  their 
original  supply.  The  quantity  of  course  they  still  retain  is 
Tsluable  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  supplying  the  defidenoy  of  nitro- 
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gen  from  other  80111068.  Alihoogfa  bon68  loee  a  part  of  ihcir 
gdatme  by  ezpoaore  or  oUierwisay  the  phoqihates  which  oom- 
prise  80  burge  an  inorganic  element  of  onr  ataple  oropetill 
remauL 

The  qneation  of  intereat  for  the  fiurmer  to  determine  is,  will 
the  preaent  price  of  fhia  Tahiable  fertilizer  admit  its  profitable 
use  with  the  ordinary  market  for  oar  staple  crops?  Our  own 
ccorictions  are  that  it  wiU.  Snppoeing  the  aah  of  the  wheat 
grain  to  comiroe  two  per  cent  of  its  whde  weighty  which  is, 
periuqpSy  an  orer-estunate,  one  acre  yielding  35  btiahels  of 
wheat,  would  take  from  the  soil  abont  20  pounds  of  phoq>horic 
addf  which  is  equiyalent  to  about  45  pounds  of  bone-dust  A 
small  amountof  this  Taluable  fertilizer  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  alarge  wheat  crop  could  it  be  brought  in  a  sduUe 
state  directly  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  plant&  As  this 
is  impossible,  we  think  we  may  safely  say,  that  in  connection 
with  a  proper  use  of  clorer  as  an  oiganic  fertilizer,  the  wheat 
crop  may  be  largely  and  profitably  increased  on  impoTcrisbed 
soils  by  an  application  of  800  or  400  pounds  of  bone-dust  per 
acre.  On  soils  not  greatly  impoYerished  a  smaller  quantity 
would  answer. 

The  practice  of  that  distinguished  agriculturist^  flie  late 
John  Ddafieldf  of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  to  apply  to  the 
wheat  crop  about  100  fts.  of  bone-dust  to  the  acre,  the  govern- 
ing principle  as  he  remarked,  in  its  application  being  to  supply 
an  amount  equal  to  at  least  two  years'  consumption  of  any 
plants  needing  such  nutriment  This  small  amount  of  bone- 
dust  was  doubtless  amply  sufficient  on  this  highly  cultiTsted 
&rm,  the  object  of  its  application  being  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  phosphates  already  in  the  soiL  An  important  fact  was  not 
forgotten  by  'Mi.  Delafield,  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  and  ex- 
pensiTC  to  improve  ttie  condition  of  the  farm  impoverished  by 
an  exhausting  system  of  cropping,  than  to  keep  up  its  esriy 
productiveness  by  proper  and  timely  appliances.  It  is  some- 
times the  case  that  bone-dust^  when  no  other  manures  are 
used,  fails  to  materially  benefit  the  wheat  crop  to  which  it  is 
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immediately  applied,  henoe  fhe  mistaken  oondasioB  BometimeB 
drawn,  that  it  is  of  little  Talne  as  a  fertilizer;  the  reasons  of 
this  fedlnre  vre  think  can  be  readily  explained.  Under  an  ex- 
hausting system  of  cropping,  the  soil  being  first  deprived  of 
organic  matter,  we  conld  not  reasonably  expect  any  marked 
benefits  from  bone-dnst  alone  when  applied  directly  to  the 
wheat  crop,  there  being  still  in  the  soil  a  snffident  supply  of 
fhe  phosphates  for  maturing  the  crop,  depending  chiefly  upon 
the  atmosphere  for  its  nitrogen,  brought  by  the  winter  snows, 
the  rains  and  dews.  At  this  period  of  its  exhaustion,  ammoni- 
acal  manures  are  chiefly  needed  to  supply  the  wants  €i  the 
crop.  For  a  time  the  cereal  crops  would  be  increased  by  am- 
moniacal  manures  alone,  which  the  cloYcr  crop  would  largely 
supply.  The  soil  would  sooner  be  exhausted  of  its  mineral  ele- 
ments— ^first  the  phosphates — ^than  if  no  organic  manures  had 
been  used.  In  the  latter  case  less  speedy,  but  none  the  less 
certain  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates  would  be  the  result 

Now  we  hare  no  doubt  that  the  oldest  cultiyated  flelds  of 
this  couniy  and  State,  which  no  longer  produce  paying  crops  of 
cloTer  and  wheat,  if  analyzed  would  show  a  defidenoy  of  both 
the  organic  and  mineral  dements  that  first  disappear.  If  the 
phosphates  now  are  the  sole  fertilizers  applied  directly  to  the 
wheat  crop  in  an  available  form  for  forty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  the  actual  yidd  of  the  crop  will  be  prop<»rtionate  only  to 
fhe  small  supply  of  ammonia  left  in  the  soil  in  addition  to  that 
brought  down  by  rains  and  dew&  To  increase  this  yidd  am- 
moniaoal  manures  must  also  be  used.  If  the  wheat  crop,  under 
sudi  circumstances,  is  only  dightly  if  at  all  benefited  when 
bone-dust  dUme  is  applied,  not  so  the  doY&t  sown  fhe  succeed- 
ing spring,  whidi,  unlike  the  wheat  plant,  obtaining  a  Uige 
proportion  of  its  ammonia  through  its  broad  leayes  from  fhe 
atmosphere,  will  be  largdy  increased  by  the  decomposing  phos- 
phates that  were  applied  in  the  f alL  WiQi  a  doyer  crop  ttius 
increased  we  shall  be  prepared,  when  the  time  for  another 
wheat  crop  arriTce,  to  famidi  to  this  crop  the  increased  supply 
of  organic  and  miners}  dements  of  which  the  soil  has  been  de- 
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priTad  by  saooeisiYe  crops  of  doTer  and  wheat  In  thus  pco- 
motiiig  the  growth  of  doTer  we  are  not  only  aocnTnnlafciiig  am* 
monia  for  the  wheat  erqp,  but  are  at  the  same  time  inoreasiiig 
the  indispensable  organio  elements  of  plants. 

Very  erroneous  opinions  are  sometimes  entertained  of  the 
Talue  of  bone-dust  as  a  fertilizer,  because  no  marked  benefiii 
hate  attended  its  application  to  annual  or  summer  orop& 
Phosphate  of  lime,  it  should  be  remembered,  as  it  exists  in 
bone%  is  ahnost  insoluble  in  moisture.  It  must  be  made  sohi- 
Ue  by  decomposition  bef<»re  it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  d 
ihegrowing  crops.  The  time  required  to'decompose  theae 
phosphates  depends  upon  the  fineness  to  whidi  the  bones  hftve 
been  reduced  by  grinding.  When  finely  ground  they  are  soon 
decomposed  by  the  adds  of  the  soil,  and  rendered  in  a  fit  state 
tag  assimilation  by  plants,  k  bone-mill,  the  inyention  of  % 
Boston  Milling  Company,  and  used  exdusiydy  by  them,  re- 
duces the  bones  in  grinding,  to  the  utmost  degree  of  fineness; 
when  mixed  with  the  soil  they  soon  decompose  and  become  tsI- 
uable  fertilizers  for  summer  crops.  Bone-dust,  as  generally 
prepared  is  less  findy  ground  and  is  not  soon  enough  decom- 
posed to  materially  benefit  the  summer  crops  to  whidi  it  is 
applied. 

Joseph  Harris,  the  wdl  known  editor'of  the  Oenesee  Farmet, 
and  now  the  owner  and  snccesslul  cultiYator  of  a  large  farm 
near  Bochester,  N.  Y.,  in  speaking  of  the  after  efiects  of  bone- 
dust  which  failed  to  benefit  the  com  crop  to  whidi  it  was  im- 
mediatdy  applied,  says:  "The  bone-dust  hdped  the  com 
the  second  year,  and  now— the  third  year— the  wheat  has 
yidded  four  bushels  per  acre  more  than  on  land  in  the  same 
fidd  not  dressed  witii  bone-dust,  and  I  expect  the  doTcr  will 
show  a  still  greater  difference."  The  failure  of  the  bcme-dnst^ 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Harris,  to  benefit  the  crop  to  which  it  was 
fird  applied,  at  the  rate  of  about  600  pounds  per  acre,  was  no 
doubt  owing  to  its  undecomposed  condition.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  is  composed  of  67|  pounds 
of  lime  and  48)  pounds  of  phosphoric  add.    By  adding  to  this 
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eomponnd  aboat  60  poiinda  of  snlphiirio  acid,  82  pounds  of 
lime  in  ihe  phosphate  unites  ^th  the  snljdHuio  aoidi  forming 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsom);  the  remaining  68  pounds  is  a  bi- 
phosphate  or  saperphosphatOi  100  pounds  of  ^npfaich  oontain 
71}  pounds  of  phosphoric  add  and  28  pounds  of  lime,  and 
becomes  soluble  in  moisture  by  the  increased  proportion  of 
phosphoric  add.  On  soils  where  no  phosphates  haye  been 
lately  applied,  an  immediate  fertilizer  being  needed  for  a  sum- 
mer crop,  a  well  prepared  superphosphate  is  deddedly  prefsr- 
able  to  an  undecomposed  phosphate.  When  there  is  not  sufl- 
dent  add  used  to  conyert  the  whole  of  ttie  phosphate  into  a 
bqphosphate,  a  portion  of  the  phosphate  remains  untoudied. 
The  quantity  of  add  used  by  Berry  Bros.,  in  their  bone-mill, 
at  Detroit,  does  not  couTert  all  ihe  phosphate  into  a  biphos- 
phate,  about  20  per  cent,  of  this  compound  being  soluble  in 
moisture,  as  shown  by  its  analysis.  The  proportion  undls- 
sohed  retains  all  its  original  Talue,  and  as  it  gradually  decom- 
poses subserves  the  wants  of  future  crops.  When  a  larger 
quantity  of  sulphuric  add  is  used,  the  price  of  the  artide  is 
necessarily  enhanced.  The  highly  satisfactory  results  from  a 
limited  use  by  one  of  your  committee  the  past  season  of  Messrs. 
Berry's  superphocfphate  as  a  fertilizer  far  the  com  crop,  will 
encourage  its  extended  application  another  year.  The  eflTeots 
of  a  ^ropetlj  prepared  superphocfphate  upon  a  turnip  crop  are 
frequently  almost  magical,  the  crop  being  increased  four  orflTO 
fold  by  an  application  of  four  or  five  hxmdred  pounds  per  acre. 
Berry's  bone-dust  is  a  pure  unadulterated  artide,  reduced  to 
ihe  ordinary  state  of  fineness.  When  used  as  a  manure  for 
ihe  wheat  and  dover  crops,  it  should  be  well  mixed  with  the 
surface  soil,  in  a  partially  fermented  condition  before  the  wheat 
is  sown.  Ample  time  will  then  be  given  for  a  portion  of  ihe 
phosphate  to  be  decomposed  and  taken  up  in  solution  by  the 
roots  of  the  plants  and  organized  in  the  grain.  After  the 
wheat  crop  has  matured,  the  dover  that  was  sown  in  the  spring 
will  be  still  farther  benefited  by  it  gradual  decompodtion.  As 
63 
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pohwh  enters  laigelj  into  the  organic  oonstitiientfl  of  {heoered 
and  l^gommoiui  cropn^  and  is  rnnoh  the  largest  mineral  demeoi 
of  the  root  erops,  ashes  both  Tinleaohed  and  leaohed,  (the 
latttf  still  oontaining  an  appreotable  qnantity  of  potash),  aie 
highly  TaloaUe  as  additional  fertilizers  in  famishing  potiadi 
and  other  minerals  for  the  cnltiTated  orops. 

In  ocmdnding  this  report^  the  question  presents  itsdf  ai 
wcnrthyof  oonsideration:  Why  is  it  that  the  wheat oropof 
Oreat  Britain  so  mneh  excels  thai  of  this  oonntiy  in  the  vm- 
age  yield  per  acre?  Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  their  nnremitted 
endesTors  to  famish  the  essential  elements  of  their  siipb 
crops?  The  sacoessfal  British  farmer  does  not  hesitate  to pu^ 
chase  large  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the  phosphates,  in  flie 
form  of  Peravian  gnano.  In  former  years  hundreds  of  toDBof 
oil-meal«  rich  in  nitrogen,  were  annually  exported  from  ^ 
country  to  be  consumed  by  their  cattle  and  sheep,  it  being  weD 
understood  that  the  profits  largely  consisted  in  the  yalnibb 
manure  thus  obtained.  Besides  the  careful  gathering  and  pre- 
paring the  bones  of  th^  own  animals  far  agricultural  oM 
innumerable  ship  loads  of  neglected  bones  haye  been  exported 
from  our  shores  as  fertilizers  for  British  fiirms.  True  iti^ 
^that  even  the  bones  of  slaughtered  men  fnnn  the  great  batfl^ 
fields  of  the  continent^  haye  been  gathered  and  made  to  oon- 
tribote  their  quota  to  the  enrichment  of  British  soil"  If  ^ 
sagadty  and  foresight  of  the  English  frurmers,  in  thus  provid- 
ing f(»r  the  enrichment  of  their  own  lands,  cannot  be  questionad, 
the  opposite  practice  of  robbi^  the  soil  of  the  eesentialde- 
ments  of  bread  and  meat^  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

Under  the  system  of  cropping  so  widely  preyalent,  the  mo0t 
careful  preparation  and  use  of  all  the  available  bones  of  the 
State  will  not  replace  the  phosphates  of  which  the  soil  is  de- 
prived by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  wheat  crop.  To 
increase  the  productiveness  of  our  lands  we  must  lessen  ib» 
number  of  acres  on  the  frurm  annually  deyoted  to  the  growing 
of  wheat;  keep  more  stock,  and  thus  manure  more  highly  froia 
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the  prodnote  of  the  fann  and  mih  other  TalnaUe  fertOiiera  at 
onr  command.  With  onr  superior  dimate  for  the  elaboration 
of  grain,  may  we  not  confidently  assert  that  ttie  staple  crops  of 
onr  coonty  and  State  would  thus  in  a  short  time  be  largely  and 
profitably  increased  ? 

W.R  SGHUTLEB^  Chamnan. 

O.  0.  OOMSTOOK, 

ASA  B.  OOOE, 

GommiU§e. 


OASS  COUNTY. 

In  relation  to  the  Cass  County  Agricultural  Sodetyi  the 
Secretary,  D.  M.  Howell,  writes: 

The  list  of  premiums  ofilared  for  1867,  amounted  to  oyer 
$1,600.  The  Society  owns  ten  acres  of  ground  at  Cassopolis. 
On  this  ground  a  hall  for  yegetables^  grain,  &a,  80x26  feet, 
with  wing  26x26  feet,  has  been  erected— the  whole  property 
ooeting  not  less  than  $4,000.    The  Sodety  is  free  from  debt 

The  Seventeentii  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  here  on  the 
26th  to  27th  of  September.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
receipts  were  $1,028,  which  was  in  adyance  of  former  years. 
The  show  of  sheep  and  swine  was  yery  good;  but  horses  and 
cattle  were  not  so  well  represented  as  on  some  prerious  occa- 
sions.   Other  departments  were  well  represented. 

Cffioen  for  186a— Israel  Ball,  President;  D.  M.  Howell, 
Secretary;  C.  H.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer. 

yOLINIA  FABMEBS'  CLUB. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Association,  H.  S.  Bogers,  writes  ttiat 
the  interest  manifested  in  it  continues.  The  meetings  during 
the  year  haye  been  kept  up  according  to  programme,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Implement  Trial,  which  was  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  holding  one  about 
the  same  time  as  that  appointed  by  the  Club. 
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A  pDbUe  ihaip-ihdanfig  was  hdd  by  the  Glob,  and  aUfaoni^ 
tha  woatber  aithe  tiMS  wm  nnfaTorabH  iome  fine  sheep  mn 
bioaght  ootk  and  Ttrions  naefdl  idaas  elicited  by  themeetiDg. 

A  town  ezhibitio&  of  agriooltnral  and  other  indnBtrialpio- 
dnotfl^  was  held  in  the  fall,  which  from  the  limited  timederoted 
to  it  was  not  pofeotly  arranged,  bat  wasenoonraginginrete- 
enoe  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  fatore.  Gk>od  horses,  cattle 
and  hogs  were  erhihited  in  oonaideraUe  nnmbers^andtbeihof 
of  Abbp  is  said  io  have  been  one  of  the  best  ever  hdd  in  Weit- 
em  Miehigan,  Merinos  were  most  nnmerons»  bat  there  wen 
sereral  pens  of  long-wools.  The  Clab  made  a  special  effc^  to 
bring  oat  a  good  show  of  grains,  seedsi  &o.,  and  the  dieplejii 
■aid  to  haye  been  well  worthy  of  the  effort  In  fraitBandTOe- 
etaUes,  notwithstanding  the  seTerity  of  the  drooght,  thereis 
said  to  haye  been  an  excellent  show  in  all'dasses.  Theladifli' 
department  is  represented  to  haye  been  all  that  could  bio 
been  wished. 

An  address  was  given  on  the  occasion  bj  thePreffldeniol 
the  01ab»  congratalating  the  members  on  the  saccess  which  he^ 
attended  the  Association,  and  assaring  them  that  by  propff 
efforts,  their  next  exhibition  might  be  made  to  &r  excel  thai  oi 
the  present  year. 

Officers  of  the  Oltib/ar  1868.— M.  J.  Gard,  President;  E8. 
Rogers,  Secretary,  with  an  Execative  Oonmiittee  consistiogoi 
Are  member& 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETI. 

The  Secretary  of  this  Society,  Rct.  L.  R  Potter,  of  Lanaog. 
giyes  the  following  accoont  of  its  doings  for  the  year  1867: 

We  conmienced  operations  with  a  sheep -shearing;  beU 
on  the  society's  gronnds.  May  23d  and  24th.  Roth  days  weie 
stormy  and  very  cold  for  the  season,  so  bat  few  persciiBa^ 
tended,  and  there  were  only  abont  fiffy  entries.    Among  ti^ 
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entries  were  fieyeral  Oanada  long-wooled  sheep,  and  seyeral 
crosses  between  the  Ootswold  breed  and  common  Michigan 
ewes,  producing  a  staple  four  to  six  inches  in  length.  These 
grades  were  from  the  State  Agricnltnral  OoUege  Farm,  and  are 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  a  more  valoable  staple  may  be  produced  from 
carcasses  that  will  be  Tcry  desirable  for  mutton.  The  remain- 
ing entries  were  mostly  of  Spanish  Merino,  of  which  there 
were  some  Tery  desirable  animals. 

Twenly-four  fleeces  were  entered  for  scouring,  and  the 
accompanying  tabular  statement  and  report,  will  give  suiBcient 
information  on  that  point 

On  the  25th  to  27th  of  June,  the  society  had  a  horse-show 
upon  their  grounds.  The  number  of  entries,  though  credit- 
able, was  not  large.  There  were  seyeral  trials  of  speed,  but 
under  the  published  notice  that  ttie  society  would  allow  no 
gambling  or  betting,  yery  little  if  any,  of  that  reprehensible 
feature  so  common  to  these  shows,  was  manifested.  The  show 
occurred  during  the  fint  really  good  weather  the  farmers  had 
seen  during  the  season,  and  many  of  them  who  would  other- 
wise haye  attended,  felt  obliged  to  remain  at  home;  yet  the 
receipts  somewhat  more  than  paid  the  premiums  and  ezpense& 

The  Second  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  October  lOih;  but 
as  the  horse-show  came  during  the  first  fine  weather  of  the 
season,  the  only  rain  of  any  extent  that  came  thereafter  was 
reseryed  for  the  last  two  days  of  this  Exhibition.  The  flxst 
day  was  fine,  and  eyery  one  was  jubilant  Entries  from  eyery 
quarter  and  of  ahnost  eyery  yariely,  came  in  rapidly,  until  the 
No.  812  was  reached,  and  then  many  of  the  entries  were  in 
large  groups,  with  but  a  single  entry  No. 

The  new  HaU,  80  by  60,  which  had  just  been  completed, 
was  well  filled,  and  the  display  was  said  by  good  judges  to 
equal  anything  eyer  seen  in  the  State  at  such  an  exhibition. 
The  building  (24  by  80  feet)  used  last  year  as  <«  Floral  HaU," 
was  this  year  set  apart  for  fruits,  yegetables,  grain,  dairy  pro- 
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dnets  &c.»  and  the  show  in  this  department  was  yery  creditable 
to  the  many  &rmera  who  contribated  to  ii 

In  addition  to  the  Hall  aboYe  referred  tO|  the  Socielj  has 
bnilt  forty  coTered  and  ten  box  stalls  for  horses,  about  fiffy 
good  stalls  for  cattle^  and  a  sheep-honse,  oonyeniently  arranged 
with  thirty  pens,  doable  of  aoeommodating  200  sheep,  and 
hare  made  some  other  improTements  on  their  grocmds.  The 
show  of  horses,  catUe,  sheep  and  ponltiy  was  both  large  and 
good.  Only  a  faw  swine  were  on  the  ground^  bnt  the  few  were 
of  the  best  breeds.  In  the  department  of  implemente,  ma- 
chinery, &o.»  the  show  was  yery  fair.  Large  additions  to  eaek 
department  would  hate  been  made  bnt  for  the  rain,  which  com- 
menced at  4  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  second  day,  and  continued  to 
increase,  with  yery  little  intermission,  until  the  dose  of  the 
last  day.  The  expenses  of  tiiis  exhibition,  including  premiums 
awarded,  were  fully  $1,800,  while  the  receipts  reached  but  litUe 
more  than  $1,000.  This  last  amount  would  doubtless  hate 
been  trebled  if  the  weather  had  been  fayorable— f or  the  re- 
ports of  the  few  from  the  country  were  to  the  efEeot  that  their 
neighbors  were  coming  en  masse,  but  for  the  rain«  The  society 
offered  no  premiums  and  made  no  arrangements  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  speed  of  horses,  and  had,  moreoyer,  adyertased 
that  no  *«  trials  of  speed"  would  be  allowed,  belieying  that  if 
such  trials  are  necessary,  they  are  properly  to  be  confined  to 
the  horse-show,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  Annual  Exhibitions. 

The  general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties, was  so  amended  by  the  last  Legislature,  that  soTeial 
counties,  or  parts  of  counties^  &a,  may  unite  and  form  district 
sodeties;  and  under  this  act^  our  sodety  is  now  incorporated. 
The  old  law  was  also  so  amended  as  to  exempt  all  lair  groonde 
and  improyements  from  taxation.  A  law  was  also  secured  to 
enable  any  of  the  dties  or  townships  in  the  fiye  counties  of 
Ingham,  Clinton,  Eaton,  Shiawassee  and  Liyingston,  to  raise 
money  by  tax,  for  the  benefit  of  this  sodety.    Under  that  act> 
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the  dty  of  Tianm'ng  has  raised  and  donated  to  the  society  the 
yery  liberal  sam  of  $3,000;  the  citizens  of  Lansing  haye 
donated  about  $200,  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Ingham 
county  gaye  us  $100.  Thus  the  embarrassments  referred  to  in 
last  year's  report  haye  been  greatly  reduced,  though  not  en- 
tirely remoyed.  Our  grounds,  with  the  present  improyements, 
are  thought  by  good  judges,  to  be  worth  $8,000,  and  are  said, 
by  men  well  prepared  to  know,  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
being  made  to  excel  any  fair  grounds  in  the  State,  now  in  use. 

Officers  for  1868. — ^L  H.  Bartholomew,  President;  L.  B. 
Potter,  Secretary;  K  H.  Whitney,  Treasurer;  A.  N.  Hart, 
Bobt  Nixon,  W.  F.  Jenison,  H.  H.  Norton  and  Josephua 
WoodhuU,  Directors  for  three  years;  Prof.  M.  Miles,  Jno.  Bus- 
BfSlf  Ghas.  M.  Derbyshire,  M.  L.  Steyens  and  Francis  Monroe, 
for  two  years;  Geo.  B.  Fuller,  Geo.  M.  Cheney,  Jas.  N.  Smith 
and  J.  P.  Shafts  for  one  year. 

The  fdlowing  is  the  report  on  scoured  fleeces,  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Potter: 
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The  preceding  UUe  ahowe  the  raanlt  eirired  at  by  the 
judges  ei^pointed  to  report  on  •oonred  fleeoea.  The  jadgei 
were  Thenm  Ford,  K  Pennelee  and  Hiram  Paddock.  Meal 
of  the  aheep  were  ahom  at  oar  ahecp-ahearing,  held  ICaj  23 
and  24, 1867.  Entry  Noa.  1  and  2  were  ahom  aboat  two  weeks 
later  at  Maaon,  and  aome  of  thoae  belonging  to  the  State  Agri- 
coUoral  College,  were  alao  ahom  later,  and  were  all  ahom  with- 
out wadnng.  The  weight  of  aheep  and  of  fleece,  in  eTsry  caae^ 
waa  aoeoratefy  taken  and  fdiniahed  to  the  Secretary,  into  whoae 
handa  all  the  fleecea  were  deUTered.  I  then  obtained  —'^^^■^^ 
sacking  to  tie  up  each  fleece  aeparately,  and  each  package  was 
plainly  marked  with  the  entry  nnmber.  They  were  then  taken 
to  the  woolen  mill  of  K  Piarmelee  &  Co.,  where  they  were  care- 
folly  acoored,  dried,  put  op  again  in  the  original  pai&ages,  and 
carefolly  weighed,  the  weight  of  the  sack  in  each  case  bemg 
deducted.  Of  the  judges— Mr.  Ford  haa  been  for  acToral  yean 
awod-grower  and  a  wool-buyer,  Mr.  Parmelee  ia  an  expe- 
rienced manufacturer,  and  Mr.  Paddock,  his  foreman,  has  abo 
been  exdusiTely  engaged  for  many  yeara  in  handling  and  man^ 
ufacturing  wooL  It  ia  Tety  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ap- 
praisal of  the  rdatiye  value  of  each  fleece  was  not  made  until 
after  the  scouring.  The  judges  found  it  impossible  to  discrim- 
inate as  carefully  as  they  would  haTC  been  able  to  haye  done  at 
the  time  of  the  shearing.  They  were  unanimous  in  sayiog, 
that  in  all  such  trials,  the  relatiye  value  of  the  staple  should  be 
adjudged,  either  on  the  animal  just  before^  or  upon  the  taUe 
immediately  c^ier  the  shearing,  and  before  the  fleece  has  been 
tied  up.  The  judges  took  much  pains,  but  have  no  doubt  they 
erred  in  some  cases.  The  portion  of  one  fleece  examined,  may 
have  been  mostly  from  the  shoulder,  while  that  of  another  was 
mostly  from  the  flank.  L.  M.  Lamphere  entered  Nos.  20  and 
21,  but  was  not  able  to  give  the  length  of  time  the  fleece  had 
been  growing,  and  the  judges  were  obliged  to  rule  them  out 
His  Cotswold  ewe,  No.  20,  showed  a  much  larger  per  cent  of 
scoured  wool  to  gross  fleece  and  to  weight  of  carcass^  than  any 
other  sheep.    The  fleece  was  badly  cotted,  but  if  well  cared  for 
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hereafter,  she  wiQ  evidently  produce  a  fleece  Taluable  for  comb- 
ing pnrpoees.  The  prize  ram,  owned  by  N.  0.  Branch,  shows 
a  Tety  nntusaal  per  ceni  of  scoured  wool  to  the  gross  fleece, 
and  the  prize  ewe,  owned  by  J.  H.  Clements,  gives  a  large 
quantity  and  value  of  dean  wool  produced  by  one  pound  of 
animal  in  one  year.  It  is  hpped  the  table  here  given  vrill  be 
carefully  studied  by  those  interested  in  wool-growing  and  buy- 
ing; and  if  any  one  supposes  it  a  small  task  to  produce  such  a 
table  from  the  data  on  hand,  let  him  take  a  single  case,  and 
vrith  date  and  pencil,  make  all  the  calcnlations,  and  flnd  the 
final  result  in  the  one  case.  I  think  the  prize-cdunm  here 
given  has  not  been  given  in  any  of  the  trials  reported  by  other 
societies,  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  one  which  shows,  more  than 
any  other,  what  we  aU  vrant  to  know. 

L.  B.  POTTER, 
Se(fy  Ceni.  Mich.  A^l  Soc'y. 
Lansing^  Dec  4, 1867. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  reference  to  the  above  report^  that 
the  premium  competed  for  vnui  offered  for  the  fleece  of  the 
greatest  vdue  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  its  growth  and  the 
live  weight  of  the  sheep  by  which  it  vras  produced.  As  a  basis 
for  ascertaining  the  relative  profits  of  sheep  for  the  producticm 
of  wool,  merely,  this  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  most  of  the 
plans  on  which  premiums  for  fleeces  have  been  awarded  in  the 
country.  The  actud  vdue  of  the  fleece  in.  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  sheep  has  been  generally  overlooked. 

But  the  plan  here  adopted  is  open  to  serious  objections. 
L  It  aims  at  but  one  point  in  reference  to  the  profits  of  sheep, 
viz:  wool;  whereas  the  aggregate  profits  depend  on  the  vdue 
of  the  woc^  and  miUton  produced.  2.  The  plan  is  fdlacious  in 
the  mode  adopted  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  sheep  during 
the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  wool  They  were  weighed 
only  once,  and  that  at  the  time  of  shearing.  As  was  remarked 
in  discussing  a  similar  subject  on  a  previous  occasion,'*'  a  sheep 
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may  hare  been  kepi  for  tea  or  eleyen  monthe  of  the  yeer 
in  sooh  a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest  growth  of  wool, 
and  for  a  ahort  time  immediately  prefiocui  to  being  ahcmi, 
80  redttoed  in  weight  of  body  tiiat  the  proportion  of  wod. 
would  be  much  greater  than  if  the  ayerage  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal for  the  year  had  been  taken.  To  ascertain  poaitiYely  and 
fairly  what  sheep  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  wool  in  a 
year  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  they  should  be 
weighed  at  the  time  the  wool  begins  to  grow,  and  at  stated 
periods,  say  once  a  month,  up  to  the  time  of  shearing,  taking 
the  ayerage  of  the  several  weighings  as  the  actual  lire  weight 
of  the  animals  during  the  growth  ci  the  fleece. 

8.  The  sheep  producing  the  greatest  yalue  in  wool  in  propor- 
tion to  liye  weight,  may  not  be  the  best  on  the  whole,  as  a 
breeding  animal,  even  where  wool  is  the  sole  object  It  may 
be  too  smaQ,  defeotiye  in  form  and  in  constitution.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say,  howeyer,  that  in  the  case  under  consideration,  it 
was  designed  in  the  outset  to  haye  established  minimum 
weights  for  the  competing  sheep. 

If  mutton,  as  well  as  wool  had  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  aboye  case,  and  the  premium  awarded  according  to  the 
yalue  of  the  two  products  combined,  the  ''order  of  merit "  for 
the  animals  and  their  standing  in  the  "prize  column,"  would 
probably  haye  yaried  considerably  from  the  representations  of 
the  table.  Thus  the  grade  Cotswolds  were  about  twice  as 
heayy  as  the  sheep, — ^nearly  of  the  same  age, — which  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  table;  they  were  in  good  condition,  and  would 
haye  sold  readily  for  mutton  at  a  good  price;  six  dollars  a  head 
was  in  fact  ofiEered  for  them  by  a  butcher,  immediately  after 
they  were  sheared;  whereas  the  prize  ewe,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  other  Merinos  of  the  same  age,  would  haye  been  unsala- 
ble for  mutton.  (Conceding  the  correctness  of  the  appraisal  of 
the  woo],  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  superior  yalue  of 
the  grade  Cotswolds  for  mutton,  would  haye  turned  the  scale 
in  their  fayor  as  to  aggregate  profits. 
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EATON  COUNTY. 

In  reference  to  the  doings  of  the  Eaton  County  Agriooltnral 
Sodetj  for  the  current  year,  the  Secretary,  T.  D.  Green,  of 
Charlotte,  writes  as  follows: 

Our  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  26th, 
26th  and  27th  days  of  September.  The  show  of  stock  did  not 
equal  previous  years,  the  reason  of  which  (I  belicTe)  was  to  be 
found  in  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Society.  We 
haye  been  trying  for  the  last  ten  years  to  run  our  Society  with 
fifty-c^it  memberships.  Although  many  persons  attended  the 
exhibitions,  the  proceeds  did  not  furnish  the  Society  with  the 
means  to  offer  suitable  premiums.  One  year  ago  it  was  decided 
to  charge  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  memberships.  Many  were  dissat- 
isfied with  that,  and  taking  the  two  causes  combined,  the  exhi- 
bition suffered  yery  much.  But  the  result  was  a  benefit  to  tiie 
Society,  as  we  receiyed  more  money  than  heretofore,  had  less 
premiums  to  pay,  and  consequently  we  haye  more  money  to 
offer  in  premiums  in  1868,  by  which  means  I  hope  to  see  a 
better  exhibition  of  articles  and  animals. 

The  present  grounds  of  the  Society,  are  too  small  (about 
eight  acres) ;  but  at  the  annual  meeting  the  Society  decided  to 
make  sale  of  the  present  grounds  and  purchase  25  or  80  acres 
with  a  yiew  to  fitting  them  up  in  good  style,  with  suitaUe 
buildings  and  a  good  track.  The  true  friends  of  the  Society 
are  determined  to  stand  by,  and  build  up  and  sustain  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  Annual  Address  was  deliyered  by  Edward  W.  Barber, 
Esq.,  of  Charlotte.  It  was  one  of  the  yery  best  eyer  deliyered 
before  our  Society.    I  enclose  a  copy. 

Officers  for  1868.— Dayid  B.  Hale,  President;  A.  J.  lyes, 
Secretary;  E.  Hayden,  Treasurer.  Mr.  lyes  declining  to  accept 
the  Secretaryship,  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Green. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Barber  related  chiefly  to  the  settlement^ 
of  the  county  of  Eaton,  and  comprised  so  much  that  is  specially 
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worthy  of  preBerrationy  that  the  greater  portion  is  herewith 
giyen: 

Before  another  meeting  of  this  Sooietj,  Batcm  conntj  will 
haTe  entered  its  fourth  decade.  Thirty  years  ago,  in  Norem- 
ber,  1887,  the  Legislatore  enacted  that  we  should  hare  a  sepa- 
rate, independent  existence.  This  occasion,  then,  makes  a  brief 
aUosion  to  the  early  settlement  of  the  county  eminently  proper. 

The  location  of  this  land  was  the  starting  point  In  July, 
1881,  the  first  parcel  was  located  by  H.  Mason,  on  the  south- 
west quarter  of  section  two,  lying  on  Grand  BiTcr,  in  the  town 
of  Oneida.  Some  surveyor's  or  hunter's  story  of  the  romantic 
beauties  of  this  region,  where  then  the  Grand  Biyer  flowed  on 
undisturbed,  through  the  majestic  solitudes — ^where  underel- 
oped  water-powers  were  abundant,  and  the  scenery  was  as 
inviting  as  can  be  found  in  the  Lower  Peninsula^  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  pioneer  or  speculator,  and  he  at  once  obtained 
a  foothold,  and  an  unrealizd  dream.  For,  four  years  later,  this 
same  piece  of  land  was  sold  for  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  and 
was  the  first  sale  of  land  of  the  bind  in  the  county. 

Seven  months  later,  in  February,  1832,  the  land  on  which 
the  village  of  Charlotte  is  situated,  was  purchased  of  the 
government  As  early  as  that  time  speculators  were  on  the 
alert  to  obtain  the  beet  lands  and  locations  in  Michigan.  Gea 
Torry  and  George  W.  Barnes,  of  Kalamazoo,  while  looking 
for  land,  discovered  the  prairie.  Situated  in  the  heart  of  Ea- 
ton county— carpeted  in  sunmier  with  flowers  as  lovely  as  ever 
were  scattered  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  to  beautify  and 
bless— where  the  wild  deer  roamed  and  fed  unharmed  and 
unmolested  by  civilized  man — ^its  marvelous  beauty  struck  these 
land-lookers  with  wonder  and  admiration.  They  kept  their 
discovery  a  secret,  and  in  1832,  George  W.  Barnes  became  the 
purchaser. 

I  can  easily  apprehend  how,  coming  upon  such  a  spot  as  this, 
on  the  same  autumnal  day,  in  the  silent  woods,  would  fill  the 
mind  of  the  beholder  with  admiration,^  and  wovld  cause  the 
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speeolator  to  dubk  imaginary  coin  in  his  pocket  Like  an 
oaais  in  the  desert  was  this  gem  of  a  prairie  in  the  wilderness. 
All  aronnd  it  was  the  dark,  dense  forest,  inhabited  only  by  the 
Indians  and  their  game.  Here  was  a  spot  already  prepared  for 
the  hnsbandman.  No  wonder  thai  rnmi  saw  that  it  most  be 
the  eentre  of  a  rich  agricnltoral  district  which  the  enterprise  of 
the  pioneer  would  develop  from  the  wilderness — the  germ  of  a 
ciiy  that  woold  be  attractiTe  in  aftertime  because  of  its  natural 
beauties  and  local  adyantages. 

A  few  months  afterwards^  in  Jnn^,  1882,  what  is  now  the 
tillage  of  BelleTne»  was  bonght  of  the  goyemment  by  Lather 
Tnnooln.  It  was,  however,  soon  sold  by  him  to  the  late  Isaac 
E.  Grary,  of  Marshall,  by  whom  tiie  village  was  laid  out  No- 
vember 6th,  1885.  Bellevne  is  thus  the  oldest  village  in  the 
eonnty.  For  many  years  its  flouring  mill  and  stores  were  the 
business  points  for  over  one-half  the  county,  and  it  was  nothing 
uncommon  to  see  teams  from  Boxand,  Oneida  and  Benton  in 
its  streets.  Its  early  settlement,  its  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
limestone  which  were  worked  at  an  early  day,  its  improved 
water-power,  its  stores  where  tea,  tobacco,  calico  and  hard- 
times  were  exchanged  for  black-salts,  coon-skins,  and  other 
l^gal  tenders  of  that  period,  gave  it  advantages  over  any  other 
place  in  this  region,  and  which  it  long  retained. 

Outside  of  the  town  of  Bellevue  but  few  parcels  of  land  were 
located  in  the  year  1888,  while  in  the  year  following  only  two 
entries  were  made  in  the  county,  and  these  were  in  Bellevue. 
In  1886  considerable  land  was  purchased  in  the  south  half  of 
the  county.  And  ih  November  of  that  year  Amos  Spicer  be- 
came the  owner  of  the  soil  where  the  village  of  Eaton  Bapids 
is  situated.  Mr.  Spicer  was  a  mill-wright,  and  his  practiced 
eye  and  sound  judgment  led  him  to  realize  the  great  advantages 
that  would  inevitably  result  from  an  improvement  of  the 
splendid  water-power  at  that  point 

These  were  the  first  locations  made  at  important  points  in 
the  county,  and  were  the  prelude  to  settlement  and  improve- 
ment   Only  one  of  the  proprietors  I  have  mentioned  ever  be- 
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eame  a  randcnt  ol  the  ooanty,  and  iliat  one  was  Amos  SfiiM. 
At  the  begmning  of  the  year  1836,  nearly  all  of  the  aixieen 
townshipa  were  owned  by  the  gOTemmeni 

That  year  the  "Mkhigaa  ferar**  broke  oat  in  ihe  Easteni 
State%  and  in  the  month  of  May  whole  townahipe  were  taken 
up  with  greedy  aiidity.  At  the  East— and  I  remember  how 
they  impreased  my  boyiah  imagination— wonderfdl  stories  were 
told  of  the  fsr-ofE  Peninsular  State,  sorronnded  by  magmfioent 
lakes  that  surpassed  in  watery  grandeor  any  inland  seas  on  the 
globe,  ooTered  with  forests  of  marreloos  growth  and  majestio 
beauty,  a  soil  that^  lying  i^  and  gathering  riohnesB  through 
the  ages,  had  become  fertile  as  any  that  erer  incited  the  labor 
ot  the  farmer  with  the  promise  of  golden  returns;  and,  henee^ 
in  1886,  the  star  of  empire,  in  its  westerly  oonrse,  settled  ofer 
this  part  of  Minhigan. 

BeUeToe  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  {daoe  where  a 
white  man  first  settled,  and  Oi^i  Benben  Fitzgerald  was  the 
first  settler.  So  far  as  actoally  taking  posseesicm  of  the  soil  and 
remaining  upon  it  is  concerned,  he  is  the  poneer  of  the  pioneen 
— ^the  father  of  the  county.  July,  1883,  witnessed  his  adyeni 
The  allotted  period  of  a  generation  of  the  human  race  has 
joined  the  eternity  of  the  past  since  that  time.  Then  he  was 
the  alpha  of  Eaton  county— its  first  and  only  dtiaen.  His 
▼oice  was  the  Toice  of  its  people.  He  was  the  people.  How 
mighty  the  change  that  has  taken  {dacel  To-day  he  is  with 
us,  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman,  and  the  county  that  then  had 
but  one  citizen,  has  now  20,000  within  its  boundaries. 

Whm  Oapi  Fitsgerald  settled  in  BeUerne  his  nearest  ndgh- 
boiB  were  at  Marshall,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Jackson  to 
get  a  grist  of  ccm  or  wheat  ground.  Sylyanus  Hunsiker  and 
James  Eimberly  moTed  into  the  town  the  next  spring,  and 
John  T.  Hayt  soon  thereafter.  All  are  now  liring  except  Mr. 
Hunsiker,  and  his  widow  resides  at  Bdlevue. 

A  post-office  was  establiahed  in  183^  but  with  the  express 
condition  that  some  person  should  carry  the  mail  once  a  week 
to  and  from  Marshall  for  the  receipts  of  the  offica    For  the 
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.  flake  of  haTing  obmmimieation  with  the  world,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
took  the  contract  and  became  the  first  mail-carrier. 

At  the  organization  of  the  township,  Oapi  Fitzgerald,  Sjlya- 
nns  Hnnsiker,  OalTin  Phelps  and  John  T.  Hayt  were  the  only 
Toters.  As  early  as  July  4^  1885,  the  patriotic  citizens  cele- 
brated the  national  birth-day — ^the  immortal  rescript  of  human 
rights  was  read,  an  oration  pronounced,  ko.  This  manifesta- 
tion of  amor  pcdrie  took  place  in  Capi  Fitzgerald's  com-orib, 
which  thus  early  famished  good  mental  as  well  as  physical 
food  for  men. 

Sarah  Fitzgerald,  now  the  wife  of  John  Spanlding,  was  the 
first  white  child  bom  in  the  county.  And  so  far  as  there  is 
any  honor  attached  to  an  eyent  of  some  importance,  but  oyer 
which  he  had  no  control,  Isaac  K  C.  Hickok,  our  present  county 
derk,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  first  white  male 
child  bom  in  the  county — at  all  eyents  he  is  the  first  that  is 
now  liying.  These  two  persons  are  the  inyoluntary  pioneers  of 
the  second  generation. 

In  most  of  the  towns,  during  the  year  1836,  nearly  contem- 
poraneous setUements  were  made.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
allude  to  them  in  chronological  order.  The  dawn  of  the  year 
found  no  residents,  outside  of  Belleyue,  in  any  part  of  the 
county;  and  almost  all  the  land  was  owned  by  the  goyemment 
— ^indeed,  in  the  north  half  of  the  county,  except  a  single 
quarter  section  in  Oneida^  not  an  acre  had  been  purchased. 

But  in  the  month  of  January  of  that  year  John  Montgomery 
became  the  first  resident  in  the  town  of  Eaton  Bapida  He 
located  upon  land  purchased  the  preceding  year,  and  upon 
which  he  now  resides.  Those  beautiful  acres,  appropriately 
called  the  <<  Montgomery  Plains,"  attest  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.  In  the  succeeding  April,  Silas  Loomis  became  his  fel- 
low townsman  and  neighbor,  though  half  a  dozen  miles  of 
woods  and  the  Grand  Biy^  lay  between  them. 

In  June,  1836,  Amos  Spicer,  Pierpont  R  Spioer  and  Benjamin 

Knight  arriyed  in  the  yillage  of  Eaton  Bapids,  and  in  the 

spring  of  1837,  Samuel  Hamlin  and  0.  0.  Darling  joined  them. 
55 
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Tboie  persons,  with  the  exoeption  of  Mr.  Enight^  jEormed  a  oom- 
pany,  were  the  original  proprietors  of  the  Tillage,  and  built  ibe 
grist-mill  in  the  summer  of  1887.  Mr.  Enight  commenoed  had- 
ing the  same  season,  and  f(»:  a  kmg  time  his  stoore  was  the  hfiid- 
qnarters  of  the  pioneers  in  the  easter  portion  of  the  oonntf . 
There  thej  bought  the  lew  necessaries  of  life,  assembled  on 
rainy  days,  and  sometimes  got  fanny  as  they  cracked  thes 
jokes  and  settled  the  connfy  OTcr  again.  Mr.  Enight  didnot 
forget  the  scriptural  injunction  to  multiply  and  replenish;  for 
in  March,  1837,  his  son  Edwin  was  bom— the  first  white  child 
whose  natiTiiy  was  in  Eaton  Bapids.  And  in  August^  1861, 
when  the  war-dood  gathered  oyer  the  land,  sorchaiged  irift 
the  fierce  lightning  of  treason,  and  muttering  the  dread  thun- 
ders of  rebellion,  Edwin  Knight  enlisted  as  a  priyate  soldier  in 
the  army,  and  in  January,  1863,  was  commissioned  by  Qot.  Blair 
as  2d  lieutenant  in  Co.  D,  6th  Michigan  Oayalry.  Eaton  Bapidfl 
thus  gave  its  first-bom  to  the  service  of  the  country  in  the 
hour  when  the  national  life  was  imperiled,  and  men  were  needed 
to  stand  in  the  deadly  breach  and  ward  off  the  impending 
destruction. 

Oapi  James  W.  Hickok  located  in  the  town  of  Walton,  Feb- 
ruary, 1836— in  March,  built  the  first  house— and  in  Jime, 
moved  his  family.  Parley  Shumway  followed  in  the  month  of 
August,  and  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1838,  a  daughter  came  to 
celebrate  the  national  anniyersary — the  first  white  child  bom 
in  the  towxL  Miles  Bosworth  was  the  first  male  child,  and  the 
empty  sleeve  he  carries  is  a  perpetual  reminder  of  his  braveij 
and  gallant  service  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  the  gallant  Sixth 
Michigan  Infantry. 

The  village  of  Olivet  ma  not  founded  till  1844.  Actuated 
by  as  noble  a  purpose  as  ever  inspired  a  community,  its  f oond- 
ers  and  their  successors  haye  struggled,  amid  the  discourage- 
ments of  poverty  and  adverse  dncumstances,  to  build  up  an 
institution  that  shall  be  the  pride  of  the  county,  and  a  credit  to 
the  State.  Already  their  indomitable  perseverance  and  per- 
sistent efforts  are  being  crowned  vrith  success,  as  Olivet  OoUege 
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wOl  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  the  memory  of  Shepherd, 
Beedy  Hoeford,  and  its  other  early  friends  and  supporters. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1886,  Walter  S.  Fairfield,  Jay 
Hawkins  and  Jaoob  Fuller,  came  to  Yermontville  and  remained 
there,  and  soon  afterwards  Boger  W.  Griswold  and  Orren 
Dickenson  joined  them.  Beuben  Sanford's  family  was  the  first 
'to  moye  into  the  town;  Mrs.  Sanford,  who  lies  buried  in  the 
graye-yard  on  the  hiU,  was  the  first  white  woman  who  liTed 
there,  and  Henry  D.  Sanford  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in 
the  place.  He,  too,  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  priyate  soldier 
when  the  call  came  sweeping  oyer  the  land  for  three  hundred 
thousand  more,  to  stand  as  a  liying  wall  of  flesh,  to  beat  back 
ihe  surging  hordes  of  treason.  Thus,  Eaton  Bapids,  Walton 
and  Yermontyille,  gaye  their  first  bom  to  the  seryice  of  the 
country. 

These  first  settlers  found  nothing  to  liye  on,  their  post  office 
was  at  Belleyue,  thirteen  miles  away,  and  that  was  the  nearest 
point  where  anything  to  eat^  drink  or  wear,  could  be  had  for 
loye  or  money.  It  took  two  days  to  make  the  trip  from  Belle- 
yue to  Yermontyille,  which  can  now  be  made  in  two  hours. 
About  half  way  between  the  two  places,  a  litUe  seyen-by-nine 
shanty  wbb  built  near  a  brook,  and  this  afforded  shelter  for  the 
families  when  moying  in.  The  shanty  gaye  the  name  to  the 
brook,  and  now  Shanty  Brook  is  a  name  indelibly  fixed. 

Mr.  Qriswold,  late  that  fall,  started  out  in  search  of  some- 
thing to  support  human  Ufa  like  the  Israelites  going  down 
into  Egypt  for  com,  he  journeyed  till  he  reached  Prairie 
Bonde,  in  the  south  part  of  Kalamazoo  county,  where  he 
obtained  a  load  of  wheai  On  his  way  homeward  he  had  it 
ground,  at  Battle  Greek,  and  after  about  two  weeks  absence, 
arriyed  in  "  the  Colony  "  with  the  first  grist  of  flour.  No  doubt 
it  was  hailed  yrith  as  much  pleasure,  as  to-day  they  would  hail 
the  adyent  of  the  iron-horse  in  that  New  England  town, 
transplanted  bodily  as  it  was,  into  the  heart  of  Michigan. 

The  public  records  show  that  the  first  religious  organization 
in  the  county,  iras  at  Yermontyille,  on  the  4th  day  of  August, 
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1838.  The  Gongregatioiial  sooietj  was  then  organized,  and 
Wait  J.  Sqnier,  Gtoorge  8.  Browning,  Warren  Greji  S.  S. 
Church,  Oliver  J.  Stiles  and  Hiram  J.  Mears,  were  the  fint 
tmstees — ^foor  of  whom  are  now  living,  and  members  of  ibo 
same  society. 

For  me,  around  this  town  duster  all  the  fond  recoUectioxii^ 
the  elevating  influences^  the  sweet  endearments  of  home.  The 
old  log  school-house,  where  for  nine  months  I  learned  ibe 
occult  art  of  reading,  vrriting  and  cyphering,  has,  like  some  of 
the  pioneers,  gone  forever.  No  marble  structure  in  the  world, 
where  money  has  aided  art  to  the  uttermost  in  prodadsg 
something  grand  and  beautiful,  could  ever  become  so  deep^ 
impressed  upon  the  tablets  of  my  memory,  as  has  that  on- 
couth  school-house,  and  the  three  autocrats  who  for  tlie 
vnnter  months,  reigned  supreme  within  ii 

In  the  grave  sleeps  the  last  sweet  sleep  of  my  friends  and 
relatives.  Father,  brothers,  cousins,  friends— the  young  and 
the  old— the  brave  and  the  beautiful — are  gathered  in  that  last 
resting  place.  Yermontville  is  my  home,  by  all  the  ties  that 
bind  man  to  man  on  earth,  and  are  made  sacred  in  Heaven. 

In  the  fan  of  1835,  Wm.  Wall  and  Samuel  Searles  were  the 
first  to  settle  in  the  town  of  Eaton.  For  some  time  neither 
knew  of  the  presence  of  the  other,  and  it  is  said  that  one  o 
ihem,  while  hunting  for  his  own  cattle,  found  some  that  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  these 
strange  cattle  meant,  found  he  had  a  neighbor  in  another  part 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Searles  and  family  made  the  first  settlement 
near  the  center  of  the  county.  He  selected  his  home  just  out- 
side of  the  Oharlotte  prairie,  where  he  lived  until  his  death, 
about  two  years  since.  During  the  first  winter  after  he  came 
here,  Mrs.  Searles  died.  There  was  not  lumber  enough  to  make 
a  co£Sn  nearer  than  Bellevue— there  was  no  one  to  dig  a  grate, 
or  aid  in  giving  to  the  dead  a  christian  burial  Mr.  Searles 
yoked  his  oxen,  hitched  them  to  a  rude  sled,  and  laying  hie 
dead  wife  thereon,  started  one  winter  morning,  for  Bellevaa 
There  was  no  road— not  even  a  track — through  the  forest 
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Onided  by  blazed  trees,  and  nnderbrnfihing  a  road  Tthen  it  was 
neoessaryy  all  day  this  melancholy  foneral  jonmeyed  through 
the  moumfol  solitudes  of  the  unbroken  wilderness.  A  hus- 
band bearing  his  dead  uncoffined  wife  through  the  trackless 
forest  to  obtain  the  kind  offices  of  fellow-beings  to  aid  in  giving 
her  a  decent  burial,  might  break  the  heart  of  the  stoutest^  and 
bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  most  obdurate.  Mrs.  Searles  was 
buried  in  BeUevue,  and  her  remains  are  there  yet  Perhaps 
she  wai%  the  first  white  woman  who  died  in  the  county — ^the 
first  loving  spirit  death  transplanted  from  the  wilderness  of 
earth  to  the  better  land. 

In  the  spring  of  18d7»  Stephen  Davis,  who  is  now  living  in 
the  village,  was  the  first  to  locate  upon  this  beautiful  prairie. 
That  season  he  turned  the  first  furrow  on  the  edge  of  the 
timber  just  south  of  the  fair  ground,  and  planted  a  crop. 
August  12, 1839,  a  post-office  was  established,  and  Jonathan 
Searles  appointed  postmaster.  The  route  was  from  Battle 
Greek  to  Eaton  Center,  and  was  secured  through  Oiqpi  Hickok's 
influence  vrith  Mr.  Orary,  then  representative  in  Congress,  from 
this  State.  Capt.  Hickok  came  on  foot  from  Walton,  to  deliver 
the  commission  to  our  first  postmaster— one  of  the  greatest 
local  events  of  the  time. 

November,  1836,  P.  S.  Spaulding,  the  worthy  president  of 
ibis  society,  built  the  first  log-house  on  section  36,  and  became  a 
resident  of  the  town  of  Ealamo,  and  Hiram  and  Daniel  Bowen 
became  citizens  of  the  town  shortly  afterward&  Ealamo  can 
boast  of  the  largest  forest  tree  in  the  county,  and  probably  in 
the  State — at  all  events,  its  equal  I  have  never  seen  mentioned. 
I  have  seen  it  many  times  and  remember  it  well,  for  it  was  a 
marvel  even  in  our  wonderful  vrildemess.  It  was  a  gigantic 
q^camore,  and  stood  about  twenty  rods  west  of  the  Bellevue  and 
Yermontville  road,  just  north  of  the  farm  now  occupied  by 
Judge  Gridley.  The  tree  was  hollow  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  so  that  the  blue  sky  could  be  seen  from  vrithin  it^  and 
some  one  had  cut  a  door  so  as  to  afibrd  an  entrance.  There 
are  several  persons  now  living  who  had  ridden  a  horse,  fall  six- 
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teen  hands  high,  throngh  that  door  into  the  hollow,  turned  fhe 
horse  aronnd  on  the  inside  of  the  tree,  and  rode  ont  again.  I 
haTe  seen  this  done  myself  and  was  present  on  one  oocaskm 
when  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  was  measured,  and  I  remem- 
ber, as  though  it  was  but  yesterday,  that  it  was  between 
sixteen  and  seyenteen  feet  across  the  hollow  on  the  inside  of 
the  tree.  So  many  pOgrimages  had  been  made  to  it  that  a 
hard-trod  path  was  worn  from  the  highway  to  it  Finally  it 
was  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  section  of  it  to  Mar- 
shall to  be  used  as  a  grocexy,  but  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
more  it  orer  the  road  to  BeUcTue  without  a  great  deal  of  labor 
in  cutting  down  timber  to  giTC  room  for  the  corpse  of  tbifl 
King  of  the  Forest 

The  same  fall  Bobert  Wheaton  came  into  Chester,  built  a 
house,  but  went  away  again  for  his  &mOy.  Levi  Wheaton  and 
Asa  FuUer  were  the  first  to  more  in  with  their  fiunilieB^  and 
Jared  Bouton  arriyed  with  his  family  near  the  Jordan  plaoe  in 
Chester,  where  land-lookers  had  built  a  poor  little  shantfi 
which  they  occupied.  The  Thomapple  could  not  be  crossed, 
and  for  seyen  long  weeks,  afiUcted  with  sickness,  they  remained 
there  unable  to  make  the  three  or  four  miles  that  would  take 
them  home.  Home!  aye,  ^a  wild  160  acres  of  land  on  Tdiieh 
not  a  tree  had  been  cut  Think  of  waiting  seven  weeks  to  get 
to  such  a  home  as  this  over  a  route  that  now  can  be  traveled  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

The  same  migratory  year.  Orange  Towslee  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  home  in  Windsor,  and  John  D.  Skinner  and  Nathan 
H.  Pray  soon  became  his  neighbors.  As  late  as  ISMtherewas 
only  about  fifteen  settlers  in  the  town,  and  Edmund  Lewis  in- 
forms me  that  then  it  took  him  two  days  to  go  to  Eaton  Bapids 
to  mill  and  return— hardly  a  two  hours*  trip  at  the  present 
time. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1886,  James  H.  Nichols,  Bobert^ 
James  and  Samuel  Nixon  arrived  in  Oneida,  but  did  not  move 
there  until  February,  1887.    Solomon  Bussell  was  the  first  to 
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moTe  into  town  with  his  family,  and  the  next  was  Samuel 
Preston. 

The  experience  of  Bobert  Nixon  and  party  is  worth  repeat- 
ing. He  said  to  me:  "  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1887,  we  started  from  the  Looking  Glass  river,  in  Olinton 
county,  for  Oneida.  One  carried  flour,  another  pork,  and 
another  blankets,  &o.  About  noon,  hungry  and  tired,  we 
reached  8ectionr36,  since  known  as  the  Ovutda  settlement  The 
snow  was  two  feet  deep,  and  it  took  one  of  us  all  the  affcemoon 
to  dear  off  a  spot  ten  by  twelye  feet  square.  By  dark  we  had 
three  sides  of  a  shanty  built  Then  we  feUed  a  large  maple  in 
front,  made  a  fire,  cooked  our  supper,  chatted  awhile,  took  our 
blankets  and  laid  down  on  the  damp  ground.  The  weather 
was  cold,  enough  to  freeze  a  white  bear,  and  in  the  morning  our 
dothes  steamed  as  if  they  had  just  come  out  of  the  wash-tub." 

Pontiac  was  iheir  nearest  point  to  mill,  as  the  Thomappla 
was  impassable,  and  it  took  them  two  weeks  to  make  the  trip. 
WoItcs  and  bears  were  plenty,  and  Bobert  Nixon  killed  fire 
bears  in  ten  days.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable  fadt  that  all  the 
settlers  in  the  town  of  Ondda,  in  the  years  1836  and  '37,  are 
now  living,  except  Mr.  Kent,  who  was  quite  an  old  man  when 
he  came  there. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  John  Dow  pitched  his  tent  in  the  town  of 
Boxand.  Lemud  Cole  came  about  ten  days  later.  Mr.  Dow 
has  never  had  any  experience  that  he  cares  about  having  re- 
peated. All  the  early  settlers  knew  him  wdl;  for  in  1812, 
when  the  coimiy  commisdoner  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
board  of  supervisors  were  organized,  he  was  a  member,  and 
from  that  year  to  this — ^twenty-six  consecutive  yeara— he  has 
servM  in  that  capadiy.  He  is  entitled  to  the  credit,  however 
doubtfal  it  may  be,  of  being  the  father  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors; and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  case  paralld  to  his  in  the  State. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1837,  following  the  trail  under- 
bnuahed  by  Samud  and  Jonathan  Searles  the  year  before,  from 
BeUevue  to  Charlotte,  Jesse  Hart  moved  into  and  settled  on 
the  farm  he  now  owns,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Brookfidd. 
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For  two  months  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
another  resident  in  the  town.  But  it  appears  that  John  Boody 
and  Henry  Moe  arriyed  a  short  time  previous,  though  Mr.  Hart 
started  the  first  yaluable  and  permanent  improremeni  That 
fall  he  built  a  log  shanty,  and  covered  it  with  troughs  dug  out 
of  bass-wood  logs.  The  roof  was  tight  enough  to  keep  oat  a 
wildcat,  but  admitted  pleniy  of  the  free  air,  and  was  not  bdow 
prool  Joseph  Boswo^  was  his  nearest  neighbor,  only  four 
miles  away,  while  the  Battle  Greek  meandering  between  them, 
and  which  in  those  days,  before  bridges  had^been  introdnoed, 
on  account  of  the  mucky  and  miry  bottom,  fnniished  no  pleas- 
ant fording  places. 

As  I  have  already  said,  in  1837 — ^thirty  years  ago— the  Legkn 
lature  gave  to  Eaton  County  a  political  existence.  On  the  9th 
of  Ainril,  1888,  the  first  election  for  county  officers  was  haUL 
The  canvassers  were  by  law  obliged  to  meet  at  the  county  seat 
to  canvass  the  votes.  A  roofless  log*  house  was  the  only  thing 
in  the  similitude  of  a  building  upon  the  prairia  As  the  daj 
was  chilly  they  met  under  a  dump  of  bushes  to  keep  off  the 
wind,  and  in  this  primitive  office  counted  the  votes,  and  de- 
clared the  resnli  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  votes  had  been 
given,  and  Amos  Spicer  and  S.  S.  Church  were  elected  Aoao- 
caate  Judges;  Robert  Wheaton,  Sheriff^^Beuben  Fitzgerald,  P. 
S.  Spanlding  and  William  .Wall,  Commissioners;  James  W. 
Hickok,  Surveyor;  Sylvanus  Hunsiker,  Judge  of  Probate;  Caleb 
Woodbury,  Jr.,  Clerk;  Levi  Wheaton,  Treasurer;  Walter  S. 
Fairfield,  Begister;  and  Samuel  Clark  and  Benjamin  Enight^ 
Coroners.  The  records  do  not  show  tiiat^the  county  had  a  Froe- 
eeuting  Attorney  this  year.  Would  it  not  be  a  fair  inferepee 
that  there  were  no  rascals  in  those  days?  Perhaps  they  had 
no  timber.    Blessed  days ! 

At  the  next  election,  held  in  Nov^nber,  1839,  there  vrere  370 
votes  cast  Daniel  Barber,  of^Yermontville,]  and  Flavins  J. 
littlejohn,  of  Allegan,  were  the  candidates  for  representativee 
in  the  Legislature,  and  Eaton,  Barry  and  Allegan  counties 
comprised  the  district    Mr.  Barber  was  elected,  and  was  the 
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first  diizan  of  ttie  oonnty  ohosen  to  represent  the  people  in  the 
legislative  coonoils. 

Belleyae,  Eaton,  Oneida,  Yermontyille,  Chester,  Kalamo  and 
Walton  were  the  only  organized  towns.  The  highest  number 
of  Yotes  given  in  any  one  of  them  was  125,  in  Belleyae;  the 
lowest  11,  in  Walton. 

At  the  election  of  1840,  Carmel  had  been  added  to  the  list  of 
organized  towns,  having  been  previously  attached  to  Kalamo. 
On  the  morning  of  election  day  the  twenty  voters  in  Oarmel 
went  in  a  body  to  Ealamo— headed  by  A.  D.  Shaw,  who,  one 
would  guess  from  the  record,  was  a  sort  of  bell-wether  among 
them — to  exercise  the  citizens  and  the  freeman's  right  Arriv- 
ing there  the  Kalamoites  refused  to  let  them  deposit  their  bal- 
lots^ telling  them  they  had  got  a  town  of  their  own  at  homa 

In  order  to  be  sure  a  boy  was  sent  to  Yermontville  to  ascer- 
.tain  of  their  representatives  if  this  was  trua  It  was,  indeed,  a 
verity.  Carmel  had  been  organized  by  the  Legislature,  and  th^ 
first  election  was  held  at  the  house  of  Bobert  Dunn.  So  these 
twenty  men,  in  search  of  a  place  to  exercise  the  freeman's  fran- 
chise, marched  back  again,  cvganized  their  forces,  and  dis- 
charged their  ballots— nineteen  for  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too^ 
and  (me  for  the  other  man,  who  ran  a  very  litUe  that  year.  The 
same  nineteen  also  voted  for  Jacob  M.  Howard — now  United 
States  Senator — for  Bepreeentative  in  Congress,  and  the  same 
one  voted  for  Alpheus  Felch. 

In  1842,  Austin  Blair,  now  our  Bepreeentative  in  Congress, 
vras  elected  County  Clerk — ^which  election  marks  the  beginning 
of  his  honorable  political  career. 

Not  until  the  election  of  1843  was  there  sixteen  full-fledged 
towns  in  the  county,  and  the  first  election  at  which  1,000  votes 
were  cast  was  in  1850.    Now  we  have  over  4,000  voters. 

Five  of  the  first  settlers  in  their  respective  towns  have  been 
elected  members  of  the  Legislature — James  W.  Hickok,  John 
Ifontgcnnery,  John  Dow,  Bobert  Nixon  and  P.  S.  Spaulding. 
Let  no  man  say  that  the  miniature  republic  of  Eaton  county 
has  been  ungratefuL 
56 
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But  I  forbear  lest  yoa  weary  of  these  details  of  onr  early 
settlement  and  progress.  I  haye  recited  them  in  order  to 
challenge  attention  to  the  steady  onward  march  that  has  been 
made,  and  pay  a  sUght  tribnte  to  the  pioneers.  When  we  look 
back  at  the  difficulties  they  had  to  enooxmter — at  the  dense 
forest  that  ooyered  the  soil— at  the  cost  of  marketing  their 
prodncts— we  can  only  marrel  at  the  improvements  that  hare 
been  mada  Tear  by  year,  xmder  the  stordy  blows  of  the  aze, 
the  forests  haye  receded  and  the  froitfnl  fields  taken  the  jdaoe 
of  the  mighty  wilderness.  Hard  work  was  their  lot — ^theironfy 
guarantee  of  saccees. 

An  historical  incident  affords  a  good  illnstration  of  their 
career.  In  the  war  of  1812,  at  the  dose  of  the  battle  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Sir  George  Prevost,  commander  of  the  British  land 
forces,  realizing  that  the  destroction  of  his  mBJeetfe  fleet  had 
rendered  the  farther  invasion  of  the  United  States  impossible, 
and  wishing  to  occasion  some  delay  while  he  conld  prepare  to 
retreat,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  young  and  gallant  McDon- 
ongh,  reqoesting  him  to  say  by  what  means  his  victory  was 
gained.  The  commodore  was  busy  repairing  damages,  attend- 
ing to  the  wounded  and  alleyiating  their  sufferings,  and  had  no 
time  to  correspond  with  the  enemy.  Hastily  seizing  a  pendl, 
he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  the  note,  and  returned  to  the  (General 
this  laconic  reply:  ''  By  hard  fighting,  sir." 

Should  we  ask  our  pioneers  by  what  means  they  subdued 
the  wilderness,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  we 
behold  on  every  side,  a  slight  paraphrase  of  the  reply  to  the 
inquiring  British  Gtoeral  would  tell  the  story:  **Bj  hard 
working,  sir." 

And  let  us  thank  the  Preserver  of  All  that  so  many  of  them 
are  left  to-day,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  with  us 
drop  a  silent  tear  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  laid  down 
to  rest  in  the  silent  city  of  the  dead. 

Brave,  strong,  earnest,  honest  men  were  these  pioneers. 
Those  I  have  named  do  not  deserve  mention  more  than  hun- 
dreds of  others,  only  they  happened  to  be  among  the  first. 
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As  fathers  of  the  county,  they  merit  onr  warmest  words  of 
commendation — oar  grateful  remembrance.  They  laid,  broad 
and  firm,  the  foundations  of  our  present  prosperity,  which  is 
rich  with  the  promise  of  future  progress.  Their  monuments 
are  in  the  fields  made  fertile  by  their  labor— in  the  golden  har- 
vests and  the  waving  com — ^in  the  orchards  that  they  planted, 
and  in  every  branch  laden  with  fruit  until  it  bows  to  the  earth 
as  if  in  their  worship — in  the  school-houses  and  churches  that 
stand  as  the  symbols  of  a  christian  civilization— and  above  all, 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children. 

Speaking  in  the  name  of  another  generation,  let  me  say,  in 
its  behalf  that  out  of  the  depths  of  our  hearts  we  bless  you, 
brave  fathers,  and  heroic  mothers,  of  thirty  years  ago.  It  is 
not  your  glory  to  have  your  names  engraved  upon  the  imper- 
ishable monumental  marble  that  a  grateful  people,  with  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  sorrow  in  their  hearts,  rears  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  fell  in  the  forefront  of  battle  that  the  nation 
might  not  die;  yet  not  less  heroic  than  theirs  have  been  your 
struggles,  and  toils  and  sacrifices,  amid  sickness  and  adverse 
fortune,  to  reclaim  a  vast  region  from  the  savages,  and  make 
the  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 

Florence  Nightingale  and  Olara  Barton  have  worthily  a 
name  and  a  fame  as  the  repiesentatives  of  woman's  fortitude, 
heroism  and  devotion  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  camp  and  in 
the  hospital,  where  man's  sufiEering  needs  her  angelic  ministra- 
tions to  alleviate  its  horrors  and  mitigate  its  pain;  but  there 
are  thousands  of  unnamed  heroines  among  the  pioneer  mothers 
of  Michigan,  if  patience,  fortitude  and  devotion  are  the  tests. 

The  work  of  the  past  has  been  the  work  of  preparation.  As 
Eaton  Oounty  enters  upon  its  fourth  decade,  a  new  era  opens 
its  shining  gate&  Before  another  meeting  of  this  Society  that 
hippogriff  of  modem  civilization — ^whose  soul  is  fire  and  whose 
breath  is  steam — ^will  traverse  the  county  and  open  it  up  to  the 
world.  Whatever  delays  and  hindrances  there  may  be,  before 
that  time  the  Grand  Biver  Valley  and  the  Peninsular  Bailroads 
Will  be  living,  snorting,  steaming  realities. 
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With  k68  waste  land  than  any  oonnty  of  the  same  area  in 
the  State— with  a  population  noted  for  its  indnstry  and  intelli- 
gence— ^with  timber  in  abundance  and  ooal  beyond  calculation 
— ^with  a  fruitful  soil  that  needs  only  intelligent  cultiyation  to 
bring  sure  returns— Trith  Tillages  budding  into  cities— there  is 
a  goodly  prospect  ahead. 

War  no  longer  crowds  the  muscles  and  the  brain  of  the 
coxmtry  into  its  insatiate  maw.  The  aristocratic  creed  that  de- 
fined labor  as  dishonorable,  has  passed  into  oblivion  with  the 
fables  of  mythology.  For  the  North  and  South,  xmder  the  be- 
nign influence  of  peace,  new  fields  are  opening  to  enterprise 
and  labor,  with  the  promise  of  a  sure  reward.  There  is  a  lim- 
itless field  in  which  enterprising  talent  may  put  forth  its  ener- 
gies without  either  exhausting  itself  or  arriving  at  that  perfec- 
tion which  only  superhuman  genius  can  surpass. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  progress  should  be  our  aim.  Intelli- 
gent labor,  aided  by  capital,  is  the  great  desideratum.  Labor 
and  capital  may  flow  over  the  land  like  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
over  the  plains  of  Egypt,  but  if  the  people  lack  the  knowledge 
to  use  the  current  as  it  flows,  it  will  flow  back  again  in  a  few 
years  and  leave  them  poor,  helpless  and  worthless. 

All  we  need  is  the  development  of  our  resources.  They  are 
many— lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  buried  underneath 
ii  Capital  should  co-operate  with  capital,  labor  with  labor, 
and  each  with  the  other,  in  completing  our  railroads,  in 
building  manufactories,  and  compelling  greater  prosperity. 

The  people  of  a  country  with  uncultivated  farms,  with  unex- 
plored mines,  vrith  primeval  forests,  with  silent^  untraversed 
rivers,  with  slow  growing  towns  and  sluggish  enterprise,  never 
can  rank  high  among  the  nations.  Another  people,  possessing 
quick  appreciation  and  indomitable  energy,  will  take  from  them 
the  gold  that  should  rattle  in  their  empty  coffers,  and  leave 
them  poorer  at  the  end  of  each  recurring  year. 

Men  of  Eaton  County !  as  we  enter  upon  the  new  er%  the 
threshold  of  which  we  are  about  to  pass,  let  us  guide  the  on- 
ward flow  of  enterprise,  progress  and  improvement,  until  they 
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shall  have  deposited  ibeir  golden  allnyion  on  every  aore  of  our 
8oiL 


GENESEE  COUNTY. 

The  ExecatiTe  Oommittee  of  the  Gtonesee  Oonntj  Agricnt 
toral  Sodetj,  throngh  its  Secretary,  F.  H.  Bankin,  makes  its 
eighteenth  annual  report^  which  is  substantially  as  follows: 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  partionlarly  to  the  season  of 
the  year  1867,  as  all  &rmers  will  remember  that  the  spring  was 
late,  wet  and  cold,  by  which  all  the  work  npon  the  &rm  was 
retarded,  and  planting  and  sowing  delayed  imtil  a  very  ad- 
yanoed  period.  The  fall  weather,  on  the  contrary,  was  nncom- 
monly  dry,  and  generally  fayorable  to  the  maturing  of  crops. 
There  were  no  damaging  frosts,  until  everything  was  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  late  autumn  was  genial  and  protracted.  The 
long  continued  dry  weather,  howeyer,  caused  a  general  scarcity 
of  water,  by  which  stock  in  many  places  suffered  quite  seyerely. 

tuld  cbops. 

Winter  wheat,  in  quantity,  was  about  an  ayerage  crop,  per 
acre,  of  which  the  quality  was  very  good.  Owing  to  the  wet* 
ness  of  the  season,  less  spring  wheat  was  sown  than  usuaL 
The  qualiiy  of  this,  too,  was  excelleni  We  should  estimate 
that  while  the  yield  of  both  kinds  was  a  fall  average  to  the 
acre,  the  breadth  sown  was  twenty-five  per  cent  below  the 
average  of  land  usually  assigned  to  this  crop,  in  the  coxmty. 

Oats. — ^For  the  same  reason,  less  oats  were  sown  than^  usual 
by  probably  one-hall  The  quality  was  very  good,  but  the 
yield  below  an  average.  For  the  whole  county,  we  should 
judge  the  amount  harvested  was  fifty  per  cent  below  the  usual 
average  yield. 

Indian  com  was  very  unequal  in  its  growth  and  yield.  The 
season  for  planting  was  very  unfavorable,  but  little  seed  being 
got  in  before  Juna  It  made  imexpectedly  good  progress,  how- 
ever, during  the  summer,  and  the  fall  was  long  and  favorable 
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for  its  ocmung  to  maturity.  In  consequence  of  fhiSi  the  qoality 
of  the  com  was  very  good,  though  the  yield  was,  upon  the 
whole,  somewhat  less  than  an  average. 

Barley.— Fiom  the  canse  already  stated,  as  affecting  the 
planting  of  other  crops,  less  barley  was  sown  than  usual,  alaa 
The  produce  per  acre  was  light 

Edy. — ^The  quality  of  hay  was  uncommonly  good,  the  yield 
aboye  an  average,  and  it  was  saved  in  prime  order,  the  weather 
lor  harvesting  being  very  favorable,  and  presenting  quite  a 
contrast  to  that  of  1866.  Notwithstanding  the  large  crop,  the 
price  is  kept  up  by  an  extensive  export  demand,  which  hii 
caused  many  farmers  to  believe  it  more  profitable  to  dispoae  of 
their  hay,  than  to  winter  their  stock  upon  it 

Polaioes. — ^The  planting  of  potatoes  was  likewise  affected  bj 
the  wet  and  cold  weather  of  the  spring,  which  caused  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  acreage.  The  crop  subsequently  suffered  from 
the  drought  of  the  more  advanced  season,  causing  a  light  crop 
— say  three-fourths  of  an  average  per  acre.  Both  causes  com- 
bined, probably  diminished  the  produce  of  the  county  on  the 
whole,  to  half  an  average  crop.  The  quality  was  good  and 
sound,  the  rot  which  affected  the  potatoes  so  seriously  in  1866^ 
not  being  apparent  this  year. 

HOP   OULTUBI, 

which  looked  SO  promising  in  1866,  met  with  a  severe  check 
this  year  by  the  ravages  of  insects,  which  almost  destrc^ed  the 
crop.  While  it  is  hoped  that  this  blight  will  prove  but  a  tem- 
porary evil,  it  xmdoubtedly  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
disposition  which  had  prevailed  for  extending  the  cultivation  of 
this  usually  profitable  crop.  Without  referring  exclusively  to 
this  misfortune,  we  could  wish  that  the  farmers  of  our  coonfy 
were  not  so  easily  discouraged  by  a  single  reverse.  There  is 
no  crop,  whether  it  be  hops  or  wool,  or  something  else^  that  is 
entirely  exempt  from  vicissitudes;  and  the  whole  history  of 
agriculture  demonstrates  that  no  product  finds  xmvarying  sac* 
I  in  its  culture  at  all  times. 
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SOBaHUlC 

The  quantity  raised  this  year  lias  been  very  limited;  bat  as 
the  season  seemed  to  be  favorable  for  the  development  in  the 
.  plant  of  the  saccharine  matter  which  forms  its  main  Talne,  a 
qnality  of  symp  has  been  manufactored,  very  sapeii<nr  to  that 
of  the  proTions  year,  when  the  weather  was  less  farorable  to  its 
production.  It  seems  to  be  a  crop  on  which  a  good  deal  has 
yet  to  be  learned  from  practical  experience,  to  enable  oar  fann- 
ers to  raise  and  work  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

TBUIT. 

Jppks,  the  sbqde  frait  of  this  coanty,  have  been  generally  a 
good  crop,  though  they  did  not  realise  the  extraordinary  prom- 
ise of  the  trees  at  the  time  of  blooming.  The  yield,  howeyer, 
was  unequal,  some  orchards  haying  borne  extremely  largely, 
while  others  gave  but  moderate  crops.  Altogether,  we  consider 
the  product  was  a  fall  average,  and  the  quaUty  good  in  keeping 
properties  and  otherwise.  Feare  and  Plums  seemed  to  be 
scarce;  but  Peaches^  which  had  almost  died  out  as  a  crop  in 
this  coxmty,  are  again  reviving,  and  wherever  there  were  trees, 
plenty  of  peaches  were  reported  in  1867.  Oropes  thrive  well  in 
our  climate  and  soil,  and  increased  attention  seems  annually  to 
be  bestowed  upon  their  culture,  with  gratifying  success.  Small 
fruiU  of  all  kinds  were  likewise  abundant  this  year. 

STOCK. 

In  done  we  have  to  report  a  continuation  of  the  interest  Mt 
in  maintAining  a  good  standard  of  Uood  animals.  Owing  to 
the  high  price  that  hay  brings,  however,  farmers  are  selling  their 
stock  more  freely  than  they  would,  were  it  not  that  they  con- 
sider it  so  expensive  to  keep  them.  Transactions  like  these 
generally  equalize  themselves,  and  find  their  equilibrium. 
Without  stock  to  eat  it,  fodder  vnll  be  of  little  value,  and  as 
soon  as  the  number  of  animals  become  suffidentiy  diminished, 
we  may  find  the  value  of  hay  correspondingly  reduced;  and  so 
this  method  of  saving  or  making  money  defeats  itseUL     On  ao- 
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eoant  of  the  Terj  drj  weftther  dnziiig  the  &11  monfhi^  <he 
flfttUe  are  xmlbar  thin  in  oonditioiL 

JibrKt.— With  regard  to  horaei,  we  hare  but  to  repeat  the 
ofaaenratioflDS  of  last  yearns  report  The  increase  in  TaloaUe 
hofseakeepa  paee  irith  the  general  progieaa  in agxieottoial 
puiauitiL 

SkMgk—Iik  zeqwet  to  aheep»  we  cannot  do  better  than  xepeat 
ifh$i  has  been  aaid  bj  the  Execati^  Onnmittee  of  the  Sheep- 
BKeedeia'  and  Wod-Oiowen'  Aaaoeiation  of  this  coonly. 

Swine. — ^In  hogs  we  have  no  great  changes  to  note  from  the 
drcomstances  of  last  year.  There  is  a  foUsappty— the  Chester- 
White  blood  seeming  to  retain  the  preference  in  the  judgment 
of  the  most  carefal  and  experienced  farmers.  The  hogs  fat- 
tened do  not  seem  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  theaTerageof 
prerioQs  years. 

KAHUFAOnnUB. 

The  nsoal  branches  o)  mannfactores  in  the  eojmij  continue 
to  be  in  a  flonriahing  condition.  New  mills  and  machinery  for 
the  mannfactore  or  finish  of  lumber  seem  to  be  needed  by  the 
demand^  as  they  are  constantly  increasing  in  number.  It  also 
affords  us  pleasure  to  note  the  progress  of  another  branch  of 
manufacturing  industry,  in  the  erection,  during  the  past  year, 
of  a  large  factory,  and  commencement  of  the  woolen  manufM- 
turing  business  in  the  city  of  FUnt^  by  Messrs.  Stone  &  Wil- 
lard.  With  four  looms  mnning,  they  are  now  manufacturing 
about  600  yards  of  doth  per  week,  of  a  most  excellent  quality. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  Society  has  enabled  your 
Committee  to  carry  on  the  improrements  on  the  Fair  Grounds, 
by  the  erection,  since  our  last  report,  of  eztensire  and  durable 
ranges  of  sheds  and  stabling,  for  the  use  and  accommodation 
of  exhibitors  of  horses  and  cattle;  and  a  new  stand  for  the 
judges  of  horses.  The  cost  was  about  $650 — and  the  great 
adTantages  of  such  couTenience  for  the  shelter  and  safe  ke^ 
ing  of  valuable  animals  is  obvious  to  aU. 

In  preparing  ttie  list  of  premiums  for  the  ISghteenth  Annual 
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Eair>  which  was  held  on  the  2d,  3d  and  4th  of  October,  yarioiis 
modifications  were  made  with  a  yiew  of  increasing  the  compe- 
tition. The  preminms  on  fanns  were  increased  in  number,  and 
largely  in  amonnt;  and  special  premiums  in  addition  to  those 
in  the  premium  list,  were  offered  for  horses. 

The  Fair  was  very  successful,  whether  as  regards  its  pecu- 
niary results,  the  character  of  the  exhibition,  or  the  nxmibers  in 
attendance;  in  all  respects  being  beyond  any  one  previously 
held 

The  subject  of  disposing  of  the  exhibition  grotmds  of  the 
Society,  or  exchanging  them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  others 
more  extensive,  and  affording  better  accommodations,  was  con- 
siderably discussed,  but  finally  left  with  the  Executiye  Com- 
mittee. 

The  finances  of  the  Society  were  stated  by  the  Treasurer  on 
the  8th  day  of  January,  1868,  as  follows: 

BBCBIFTS. 

Oath  on  band  at  eettlement,  January  9, 1867, • $     26  35 

Beceipts  fh>m  sale  of  Tickets  at  Anniial  Fair,. 1,894  98 

Beceipts  from  rents  and  licenses  at  Fair, 239  00 

Beeeipts  from  percentage  on  preminms  for  trotting; 22  60 

Total  receipts, $2,182  83 

JUFEMDlTUaBS* 

Paid  biUsoflabor  on  Fair  Groondstandbnildlngs, $    194  60 

Paid  bills  ol  material  for  bnildings  and  fiztores  on  Fair  Grounds,  461  71 

Paid  for  bay  nsed  during  Annual  Fair, 33  70 

Paid  bills  for  prlnUng  for  1867, , 124  06 

Paid  Marshal's  assistants,  gate-keepers,  watchers  and  police, 

during  Annual  Fair, 122  00 

Paid  assistants  in  Secretary's  office  during  Fair, 20  00 

Paid  Treasurer's  assistants  during  Fair, 27  00 

Paild  miscellaneous  expenses, ••  17  01 

Paid  premiums  of  1866,  to  date, 67  26 

*•            "            1867,       "        698  50 

Balance  on  band, 427  10 

Total, $2,182  83 

67 
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Officers  far  1868.— K  W.  Bimsig,  Prendent;  F.  H.  Baakm, 
Becretaiy;  Ordn  Stone,  Treasurer;  mih  twenty-one  Tioe-F^ea- 
dents,  and  an  Ezecatiye  Committee,  consisting  of  seren 
members. 

The  Society  is  oongratolated  on  the  prosperous  oondition  of 
its  a£GGdrs,  not  surpassed,  it  is  safelj  preeomed,  by  any  similar 
society  in  the  State,  and  probably  equaled  by  few. 

SHBIP-BBSIDBBS'  AJXD   WOOL-aBOWEBS*  A8800LLTI0K. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Execatiye  Committee  of  the  Genesee  County  Sheep-Breeden* 
and  Wool-Ghrowers'  Association  : 

The  committee  hare  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  diminution  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  sheep- 
breeders  of  the  cotmty,  in  the  object  for  which  the  associaticm 
was  organized. 

Preparatory  to  the  Annual  Sheep-Shearing  of  1867,  your 
conmdttee  adopted  a  more  systematic  classification  of  the 
sheep  for  which  premiums  were  to  be  offered,  than  at  the  pte- 
Tious  shearings  held  here.  This  classification  embraced  four 
grand  divisioncf,  as  follows: 

1.  American  Merinos,  where  weight  of  fleece  is  mainty 
considered. 

2.  Fine  Merinos,  yielding  a  wool  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  fine  broad-doths,  and  other  &brics  requiring  a  staple  ci 
equal  quality. 

3.  Delaine  Merinos,  yielding  a  wool  adapted  to  the  manufao- 
ture  of  delaines  and  similar  fabrics;  length  of  staple  being  a 
leading  consideration,  but  in  which  neither  extreme  fineness  of 
fibre,  as  required  in  No.  2,  nor  great  weight  of  fleece  as 
required  in  Na  1,  are  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  essentiala 

4  Combing-wool  sheep-— thoroughbred,  yielding  a  wool 
adapted  to  combing,  A;c. 

For  all  the  practical  purposes  we  beUeye  this  dassificatioii 
will  be  found  to  work  well,  at  least  until  new  aspects  of  the 
woolen  manufacturing  interests  may  demand  its  modification. 
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As  recommended  at  our  last  axmnal  meeting,  upon  consul- 
tation of  this  committee  with  the  Execatire  Committee  of  the 
Gtenesee  Ooxmtj  Agricoltnral  Sodefy,  it  was  deemed  adyisable, 
besides  the  premiums  for  sheep,  and  shearing,  to  offer  premie 
oms  for  stock,  embracing  bnlls,  stallions  and  jacks;  the  snooess 
of  the  experiment,  howerer,  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  ns  in 
recommending  the  continaanoe  of  the  practice,  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  shearing  exhibition  proper. 

The  Second  Annual  Shearing  of  tiiis  Association  was  held 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  May,  1867.  The  spring  it  will  be  rec- 
oBected,  had  been  backward,  and  nnfaTorable  for  agricoltoral 
operations,  and  the  time  of  the  meeting  found  the  farmers  in 
the  midst  of  their  spring  work,  with  the  weather  still  cold  and 
nngeniaL  Notwithstanding  these  draw-backs,  the  attendance 
was  good,  and  the  show  of  sheep  Tery  superior.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  cold,  lio  shearing  was  done  the  first  day, 
nor  until  noon  of  the  second,  and  some  of  the  best  animals 
exhibited  were  not  shorn,  their  owners  being  unwilling  to  risk 
their  exposure  to  the  cold  and  wei  But  an  examination  of  the 
result  of  the  shearing  that  toas  done,  as  reported  by  the  judges, 
we  think  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  similar  exhi- 
bition which  has  come  under  our  notice,  in  this  State  or 
elsewhere. 

In  the  spring  months  a  severe  and  fatal  epidemic  raged 
among  the  sheep  in  this  coxmty,  by  which  large  numbers  were 
lost  It  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  poor  condition  of 
the  sheep  when  entering  upon  the  winter,  acted  upon  by  the 
wet  season  and  exposure  of  the  flocks  in  the  spring.  The  loss 
from  this  disease  is  considered  fully  equal  to  the  natural  in- 
crease. The  nature  of  the  season  and  health  of  the  sheep  had 
also  their  effect  upon  the  wool,  the  quality  of  which  was  not 
80  good,  though  the  condition  was  better;  and  fleeces  weighed 
lighter  on  the  average  than  in  previous  years. 

The  market  for  wool  has  been  steady  throughout  the  year; 
the  prices  uniformly  averaging  about  25  per  cent,  below  those 
of  1866.    This  reduction  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure 
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to  the  hasfy  &11  in  the  Tiliia  of  cotton,  villi  wUdi  ottMrmr 
■laierial  for  doflring  ahrajs  moie  or  ksi  synqittUiiseB;  ftiidata> 
to  the  extr*  imporhition  of  wool  and  woolen  goodi»  to  sfoil 
the  tuiff  aboot  to  tdM  effect  in  the  ipring  of  1867. 

Owing  to  fodder  beexing  a  Ugh  prieey  and  to  the  diminiflhad 
▼alna  of  wod,  many  fumeca  hafe  diqpoaad  of  their  aheap  for 
whatofer  thej  would  bring.  A  mneh  greater  number  than 
naoal  haye  oonaeqnentlj  been  alanghtered  thia  jaar.  We 
ahooUeaiimate  that  from  thia  canae,  whidi  with  aome  amoimted 
to  an  actnal  '^panie,''  in  conjmietion  with  the  loea  bj  diaenie 
already  referred  to,  the  whde  nomber  of  aheep  in  the  oooafy 
at  the  preaent  time  ia  at  leaat  ten  per  cent  kaa  than  waa  held  a 
year  ago*  We  cannot  bat  think  that  aome  of  thoae  lumen 
who  hare  been  in  anoh  haste  to  get  rid  of  their  flocks  for  ai^ 
nominal  price  fhey  would  fetch,  will  aee  reason  to  regret  their 
precipitan<7;  though  in  the  abstract  sooh  aoticm  has  this  re- 
deeming f eatore,  that  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  aTerage  standard 
of  quality  of  those  which  remain;  as  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
that,  under  the  droamstance%  the  most  inferior  animals  of  the 
connty  are  those  which  would  first  be  allotted  to  the  knifes 
when  the  primary  object  is  but  to  ayoid  the  expense  of  keeping 
them. 

But  we  can  see  no  canse  for  discouragement  or  alarm  to  the 
pmdent  sheep  farmers  of  Genesee  county.  Let  them  continue 
to  breed  carefully  with  a  yiew  to  obtaining  length  of  staple  and 
thickness  of  fleece  in  their  wool;  with  a  strong  healthy  consti- 
tution to  their  sheep;  taking  good  care  of  their  flocks  as  re- 
gards food  and  shelter;  loddng  systematically  to  the  deanlineee 
and  proper  condition  of  their  wool  in  its  preparation  for  mar- 
ket^ and  we  are  well  satisfied  ihey  will  find  as  much  profit  in 
this,  as  in  any  other  branch  of  the  farmer's  business. 

We  haye  obseired  with  satisfaction  the  importation  from 
Canada,  during  the  past  year,  of  a  number  of  faU-blooded 
Leicester,  Ootswold  and  Southdown  sheep,  of  the  most  cele- 
brated breeds  of  that  Froyince.    Also  some  yery  superior  foil- 
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blooded  Merino  rams  of  the  Infantado,  or  Hammond  stock, 
from  Vermont. 

The  flocks  of  the  county  hare  entered  upon  this  winter  in  a 
healthy,  good  condition;  not  very  &t,  however,  owing  ta  the 
effect  of  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  npon  the  herbage 
in  the  fall;  bat  presenting  such  a  contrast  to  what  their  con- 
dition was  a  year  ago,  as  to  dissipate  any  apprehension  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  epidemic  of  the  last  spring. 

We  are  indebted  to  William  A.  Morrison  Esq.,  of  the  diy  of 
Hint,  for  the  following  statistics  and  remarks  upon  the  wod 
trade  of  tins  county,  for  the  year  1867: 

"Amoantof  wool  sold  at  Flint, 425,000  lbs. 

Estimated  amoaot  sold  at  FentonvlUe, 100,000  " 

"  **  "       Linden, 26,000  " 

"  "      unsold, 26,000  " 

ToUl  fbr  the  county, 675,000  Ibt. 

<'The  above  estimate  does  not  show  any  material  increase 
orer  last  year,  which  is  accoxmted  for  to  some  extent  by  heavy 
losses  in  sheep,  occasioned  by  diseased  condition  last  year. 

**  Those  farmers  who  have  not  adopted  the  advice  heretofore 
given  and  now  renewed,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  putting 
up  wool  for  market,  so  that  it  may  be  brought  into  first-dass 
condition,  will  do  well  to  note  the  following:  that  is — washing 
thoroughly,  and  shearing  at  the  proper  time  after  washing; 
and  putting  nothing  inside  the  fleeces.  The  tags  ought  to  be 
washed  and  kept  separately.  One  reason  why  wool  brings  a 
higher  price  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  is  simply  the 
fact^  that  when  a  &rmer  sells  a  fleece  of  wool,  he  sells  that  and 
nothing  else.  If  he  has  tags,  they  are  sold  for  what  they  are 
worth.  Let  all  the  farmers  of  G-eneeee  county  practice  upon 
the  above  recommendations  a  few  years,  and  the  result  would 
be  greatly  to  their  benefit. 

^The  practice  of  'stuffing'  fleeces  with  dead  wool  is  to  be 
severely  reprehended;  and  no  honest  farmer  will  do  if 
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In  oondnsion,  we  would  repeat  our  solicitation  that  the  fflieep^ 
Breeders'  and  Wool-Growers'  Association  may  receiye  the  con- 
tinaed  ooontenance  and  support  of  the  fanners  of  Oenesee 
county.  Its  annual  sheep-shearings  may  be  made  a  yaluable 
and  attractive  means  of  drawing  together  the  best  sheep,  from 
at  home  and  abroad.  Assuming  it  to  be  the  intention  of  oar 
sheep-raisers  to  peiseyere  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  breed 
of  their  flocks,  these  occasions  will  afford  an  opportunity  not 
otherwise  attainable,  of  6zh9>iting  the  fine  qualitiee  of  their 
animals  and  wool,  and  contribute,  more  than  anything  else  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  their  superiority;  while  ttie  iriendly 
rivalry  of  the  members  will  constantly  promote  a  healthy 
competition  for  increasing  excellence. 

The  following  report,  made  in  accordance  with  provisions 
adopted  at  a  previous  meeting,  was  accepted  and  adopted  by 
the  Association: 

1.  BeBolved,  That  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Naticm  ren- 
der a  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  indispensable,  in  order  to 
pay  our  National  obligations  and  preserve  our  National  honor. 

2.  That  in  regulating  duties  on  imports,  Congress  should 
exempt  such  articles  of  general  necessity  as  are  not  produced 
in  this  country;  and  should  so  adjust  duties  on  other  articles 
as  to  give  fair  and  just  protection,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  all 
products  of  American  industry. 

3.  That^  considering  the  compact^  extensive  and  peuristent 
efforts  of  the  Free  Trade  interest^  to  destroy  American  indus- 
try, and  weaken  our  National  resources,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
the  industrial  interests  of  the  Nation  to  unite  in  a  common  effort 
to  coxmteract  this  foreign  Free  Trade  policy. 

4.  That  we  regard  the  present  duties  on  wool  and  woolen 
goods  as  well  adapted  to  promote  and  harmonize  the  true  inter- 
ests of  producers  and  consumers  of  wool  and  woolen  goods;  we 
therefore  have  full  faith  in  the  ultimate  results  of  this  tarifi^ 
and  protest  against  its  being  either  modified  or  repealed,  until 
time  shall  fully  demonstrate  its  effects. 
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6.  That  the  interests  of  the  woolen  mann&otnrers  and  of 
the  wool-growers  being  recognized  as  identical,  farther  meas- 
ures should  be  adopted  to  make  each  class  ftunih'ar  with  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  other;  and  that  the  efforts  made 
within  the  past  year  to  increase  the  mannfactnre  of  wool  in 
onr  connty,  should  meet  the  approval  of  the  wool-growers. 

6.  That  the  standard  adopted  by  some  of  our  wool-bnyers, 
in  bnying  wool,  by  making  a  certain  nxmiber  of  poxmds  that  a 
fleece  shall  weigh  the  role  for  shrinkage,  is  detrimental  to  the 
beet  iJDiterests  of  both  the  mannfactorer  and  the  wool-grower; 
and  as  a  natural  result  leads  to  fraud  and  deception;  and  that 
wool  should  be  sold  by  the  pound,  and  according  to  the  condi- 
tion and  quality  of  the  same,  as  grain  or  other  commodities; 
and  until  that  rule  is  adopted,  or  the  wool-grower  can  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  manufacturer,  there  must,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, be  hard  feelings  between  incompetent  buyers  and  wool- 
growers.  « 

7.  That  until  the  wool-growers  build  or  have  some  proper 
place  where  they  can  have  their  wool  properly  assorted  and 
graded,  and  can  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer,  there  is 
but  little  prospect  of  their  getting  the  fall  value  for  their  wooL 

8.  That  we  look  upon  the  slaughter  and  destruction  of 
aheep,  as  practiced  by  some,  this  fall  and  winter,  and  also  the 
anxiety  of  some  formers  to  dispose  of  their  flocks  at  any  price 
that  may  be  offered  them,  as  detrimental  to  their  own  best 
interests  and  to  those  of  the  coxmty,  as  a  wanton  destruction 
of  productiye  capital,  and  wholly  uncalled  for,  in  view  of  the 
future  bright  and  prosperous  aspects  of  the  wool-growing 
busines& 

D.  H.  STONE, 
CHARLES  PETTIS, 
B.W.DULLAM, 

CommiUee. 
Officers  of  the  Association  for  1868.— Charles  Pettis,  Presi- 
dent; F.  H.  Bankin,  Secretary;  Oren  Stone,  Treasurer;  with 
an  Executive  Committee  of  seven  members. 
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HTTiTiSDATiFi  OOUNTT. 

The  Premdent,  H.  B.  Tucker,  and  the  Secretary,  F.  M.  Hoi- 
lowqr>  of  the  Hillsdale  Ooimij  Agricoltaral  Society,  make  an 
interesting  statement  of  the  doings  of  ihe  Society,  together 
with  the  general  results  of  agricoltaral  operations  in  tiie  county 
for  the  year  1867,  as  fdlows: 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  r^Knrtiiig  for  the  agricnltore  of 
this  comity,  an  nnpropitioos  year.  Oar  material  interests  ha^e 
soffiered  from  one  of  the  most  protracted  droaghts  experienced 
since  the  country  was  settled,  which,  with  the  risitation  of  the 
wheat  midge,  has  left  a  mark  that  will  require  time  to  efiSeuM. 

7BUIT. 

Our  froit  interest  is  becoming  a  yery  important  one.  Applet 
were  yery  abundant,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather  of  the 
autumn,  they  matured  imperfectly,  and  are  small  and  perish- 
able. Peaches  were  abundant  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  crop,  farmers  haye  neglected  to  keep 
their  orchards  fully  set  Peon  are  being  yery  extensiyely 
eultiyated,  and  with  marked  success.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  Orapes  and  smaller  fruits,  generally. 

STOCK. 

CSoWe.— Our  farmers  are  awake  to  the  improyement  of  their 
cattle,  and  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  this  branch  of 
husbandry.  We  think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  TTm«<i>u 
county  can  produce  as  good  herds  as  any  county  in  the  State. 
Messrs.  Curtis  &  Sons,  the  noted  breeders  of  Short-horns, 
known  throughout  the  State,  make  large  sales  in  the  county» 
at  reasonable  figures,  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  stock  are 
within  reach  of  alL 

JBbrsec— We  haye  but  few  horses  designed  for  the  tuz(  or 
track  only;  but  our  horses  are  a  yeiy  desirable  class — a  medium 
between  the  heayy  draft-horse  and  the  pony;  a  strain  genec- 
ally  of  the  Black  Hawk  on  the  Messenger,  or  Duroc;  goodroad- 
sters,  and  equally  suitable  for  the  plough;  for  it  will  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  we  haye  yery  little  of  those  hard  dajey  soiIb  in 
the  county  that  are  found  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 

8heq>. — ^Notwithstanding  the  great  depression  in  the  prioe  of 
wool,  there  is  a  steady  improyement  in  the  flocks  of  the  county. 
Very  many  haye  been  largely  culled,  and  the  probability  is 
that  the  dip  of  1868  will  fall  under  the  one  of  '67.  Tet  there . 
will  be  an  improyement  in  quality.  The  coarse  and  rough,  as 
well  as  the  exoessiyely  greasy  and  yolky,  will  largely  disappear. 
The  last  has  been  marketed  mostly  at  about  40  cts.  per  pound 
I  haye  no  mpans  of  ascertaining  the  amount 

Hogs. — Of  hogs  the  supply  is  large,  and  the  quality  good. 
The  preyailing  breeds  are  the  Chester-White,  and  this  crossed 
on  the  common  stock.  Many  are,  howeyer,  inquiring  after  the 
Essex,  as  being  more  desirable  from  their  tendency  to  &tten 
eariy,  and  their  quiet  disposition.  They  were  once  quite  exten- 
ayely  raised  in  this  county,  but  gaye  way  in  many  instances  for 
Hbe  Chester-White.  There  are,  howeyer,  a  few  left  that  haye 
been  carefully  bred,  and  are  pure. 

THB  DAIBT. 

Of  the  dairy,  we  are  unable  to  q>eak  yery  flatteringly  in  ref- 
erence to  the  past,  but  hope  in  the  future  to  report  &yorably  on 
this  important  branch.  Some  of  the  prominent  farmers  of  ihe 
township  of  Beading,  among  whom  we  may  mention  CoL  F. 
Fowler,  John  Fitzsimmons,  Daniel  Kinne,  and  others,  haye  in 
course  of  erection  a  cheese-factory,  with  a  capacity  for  the  milk 
of  a  thousand  cows,  and  the  business  will  be  thoroughly  tested 
as  a  source  of  profit  or  loss. 

XAHUVAOTUBES. 

In  this  branch  of  industry  we  probably  fall  short  of  many 
other  counties  in  the  State,  and  we  attribute  the  cause  to  the 
h/ci  that  we  haye  but  little  water-power.  This  county  being 
the  source  of  most  of  the  riyers  of  the  State,  they  are  not 
laige  enough  for  practical  purposes  before  they  leaye  us.  We 
are  not  without  our  maihine-6hops»  howeyer,  for  nearly  our 

68 
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home  sopplj  of  carriages,  &rm  implementG^  famitnre^  &o. 
Beddee,  we  have  probably  the  beet  woolen  foetory  in  the 
State,  propelled  by  steam— that  of  Messrs.  Gardner  &  Co^ 
of  Jonesrille.  As  mannfactnrers  of  fine  caasimeres  and  flan- 
nels^ ihey  have  gained  not  only  a  State,  but  a  United  States 
reputation  for  their  fabrics. 

The  Sodeiy  made  proyisions  for  a  sheepH9hearing  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of  May;  but  when  the  day 
came  it  brought  with  it  an  excessiye  rain,  and  the  grounds 
were  not  opened.  It  was  adjourned  to  the  30ih,  which  brought 
a  &ir  exhibition  of  sheep,  fine  competition  in  shearing,  but  no 
profit  to  the  Socieiy. 

HOBSB-TBOmNO. 

To  accommodate  all  interests,  the  Society  also  made  provis- 
ions for  a  trial  of  trotting  on  their  course,  July  4th,  for  hones 
in  and  out  of  the  county,  with  premiums  of  $300  and  oyer. 
This  was  attended  with  actiye  competition,  and  good  time 
made;  but  the  resolt  was  not  fiattering,  as  the  day  was  eri- 
dently  designed  for  better  purposes,  judging  from  the  result^ 
which  left  the  Society  minus  one  hundred  dollars. 

OOUKTT  EXHIBITION. 

This  was  all  the  Socieiy  could  reasonably  expect  or  hope  for. 
The  stock  department  was  well  filled,  and  was  of  superior 
quality.  The  mechanical  department  was  likewise  weU  filled, 
saye  in  farm  implements.  The  fruit  department  was  neyer  so 
good— but  yery  little  short  of  the  State  show.  Vegetables  and 
grains  were  well  represented;  and  Floral  Hall,  embradng  the 
handicraft  of  the  fair  sex,  &o.,  spoke  loudly  in  &yor  of  our 
motto,  <<  Excelsior." 

We  giye  the  number  of  entries  made  in  the  seyeral  dasses^ 
to  show  that  the  citizens  of  the  couniy  are  taking  a  yery 
general  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Socieiy. 

Of  cattle  there  were  60  entries;  horses,  175;  sheep,  94  pens; 
swine,  13  entries  of  pens;  poultry,  35  coops;  form,  bam  and  house 
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implements,  86  entries;  batter*  cheese,  bread,  honej,  inne  and 
canned  froii^  9;  green  frait,  129;  grain  and  yegetables,  60; 
domestic  mannfiiotares,  wool,  cotton  and  linen,  87;  needle 
work  and  embroidery,  82;  natural  flowers,  10;  paintings  and 
mnsical  instrmnents,  68;  making  a  total  of  977  entries,  of 
which  number,  premiums  were  awarded  on  460,  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  $700.  To  thicf,  add  the  amount  of  premiums 
paid  for  sheep-shearing  and  horse-trotting,  $294  99,  and  we 
have  the  sum  of  $994  99  awarded  and  paid  in  premiums  for 
the  year. 

BBCBIPTB.  * 

Oor  receipts  fbr  the  year,  were $2,134  40 

EXPBKDITUBES. 

OnlaDd  contract, $118  86 

BaildlDg,  stables,  Jadges  stand,  &c., 487  27 

Making  driyes,  setting  trees,  grading  and  work  on  tetck, 145  00 

Bepatring  Hall, 60  00 

ImproFements  in  Hall, 40  36 

Lumber  porcbased,  now  on  hand, 60  00 

Insurance^ 31  26 

Paid  principal  on  Floral  Hall  bonds, 41  43 

**    back  dlYidend  and  interest  for  1867  on  Floral  Hall  bonds,  50  46 

'*    printing  ibr  the  year, 104  50 

"    expenses  of  exhibition, 280  26 

<'    Secretary's  salary, 100  00 

**    preminms  for  the  year, 994  99 

Total, $2,694  16 

Oor  indebtedness  on  land  is  $800;  on  Floral  Hall  bonds,  payable  by 
October  1st,  1872,  $1,670  09. 

Officers  for  1868.  —  Goodwin  Howard,  President;  Bani 
Bishop,  Vice  President;  F.  U.  HoUoway,  Secretary;  Daniel 
Beebe,  Treasurer,  with  an  ExecutiYe  Committee  consisting  of 
eighteen  members. 

IONIA  COUNTY. 

The  Ionia  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Eleventh  An- 
nual Exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  at  lonia^  on  the 
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2d  and  3d  of  October,  1867.    The  finanoeB  of  the  Society  are 

stated  as  follows: 

I 

BS0BIFT8. 

Gash  on  hand  fkrom  iMt  year, $63  35 

Beceipts  from  Annoal  Exhibition, 400  60 

Rent  of  Society's  grounds, 85  00 

$588  65 

BZPXMDITUBES. 

Expenses  Of  Annual  Exhibition, $205  68 

Premiums  awarded, 245  25 

45093 

Balance  on  hand, $137  t> 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  14t^  of  Jannaiy,  1868; 
the  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  his  hands  of  $183  30,  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  $45  28  of  the  amount  awarded  in 
premiums  was  not  claimed. 

The  Society  has  resolyed  to  sell  its  present  show  groands^ 
and  to  purchase  twenty  acres  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ghnund 
riyer,  near  Ionia,  where  it  is  expected  the  next  exhibition  wiU 
beheld. 

Officers  for  1868.— J.  B.  Hutchins,  President;  W.  D.  Arnold, 
Secretary;  J.  W.  Loomis,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  five 
Directors. 


KALAMAZOO  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Kalamazoo  County  Agricultural  So- 
dety,  Frank  Little,  writes  that  the  Society  held  no  exhibiiioii 
in  1867.  He  says:  **I  will  not  say  that  our  Society  is  dead,  but 
it  certainly  deepeth,  and  will  continue  to  sleep  till  the  iarmera 
of  Kalamazoo  county  become  more  folly  awake  to  their  tme 
interests  in  this  matter.*' 


KENT  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
1867,  says: 
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M  This  Society,  under  the  indefatigable  labors  of  its  President^ 
W.  P.  MillSy  has  expended  in  improyements  on  its  grounds 
nearly  two  thousand  dollars  within  the  past  year;  it  has  erected 
a  yeiy  fine  building  for  a  floral  hall,  costing  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt,  and  now, 
since  we  haye  it,  it  really  seems  to  be  a  sine  qua  rum.  The  track 
has  also  been  yeiy  much  improyed,  which  will  add  much  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  horses  that  may  '  swing  around  the  drde,' 
if  not  to  their  owners.  This  Sodeiiy  has  met  with  a  small  loss 
since  the  last  exhibition;  our  cattle-sheds  and  bam,  with  about 
fiye  tons  of  hay,  haye  been  destroyed  by  fire;  total  loss— no  in- 
surance.  We  now  haye  a  policy  on  floral  and  mechanic  halls, 
for  nineteen  hundred  dollars,  running  three  years,  and  we 
adyise  all  agricultural  societies  haying  buildings,  to  keep  them 
insured.  With  thirty-fiye  acres  of  choice  land  adjoining  the 
city  of  Grand  Bapids,  worth  with  its  present  improyements,  at 
least  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre,  an  efficient  corps  of  officers, 
and  nearly  free  from  debt,  as  in  the  past,  so  we  trust  in  the 
friture,  that  the  Kent  County  Agricultural  Society  will  be 
second  to  none  in  the  State." 

The  financial  exhibit  of  the  Society  is  as  follows: 


Baceiyed  from  former  Treasurer, $     8S  00 

Two  life  membershlpe, 30  00 

W.  R.Cady,  rent  of  ground, 100  00 

Eentof  groond, 10  00 

IL  B.  Ghnrch  and  swing,  rent  of  ground, 61  26 

County  Treasurer, 165  84 

C}ate  and  membership  tickets, 1,462  86 

Special  premium  from  Thomas  D.  6Ut%rt, 100  00 

Publishing  cards  in  prem.  list,  ....^ 129  00 

Total, »  2.086  94 

BXPBimiTURBS. 

Paid  premiums  and  Secretary  for  last  year, $     77  26 

PrinUng  bill  last  year, '. 19  60 

Tax  of  1866  and  highway  tax  of  1867 26  69 

FloralHali,  $1,446;  extra  work,  $S0, 1,476  00 
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Lumber, $109  80 

PuBiptoD.M.  Crosby, 80  00 

Labor  and  police, 63  25 

FrintiDg  2,000  premiam  lists, 90  00 

PrinUog  and  badges, 22  OS 

loddentals, 27  05 

Ooonterfeit  money  taken  at  Fair, 4  50 

Inaorance  of  buildings, « 58  50 

Premioms  awarded, 652  75 

Total, $2,677  67 

QjJiceTBfar  1868.— L.  S.  Soranton,  Freeident;  M.  Freeman, 
Secretary;  John  Porter,  Treasurer;  with  anBzecatiYe  Commit- 
tee oonsiating  of  fiye  members. 


LAPEER  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Lapeer  County  Agrionltoral  Society, 
B.  a.  Hart^  of  Lapeer,  writes: 

''Oiir  Sodeiy  held  its  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  September 
26th-27th,  1868.  Much  diflsatisfftction  was  expressed  on  ac- 
count of  doing  away  with  fiunily  tickets,  and  obliging  eyery 
person  to  purchase  a  single  tickeL  But  our  receipts  were  yery 
satisfaetory,  nevertheless,  and  the  exhibition  was  good." 

Officers  for  1868.— K  A.  Brownell,  President;  William 
Hemingway,  Gardner  Dexter,  Vice-Presidents;  B.  G.  Hart, 
Secretary. 


LENAWEE  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  Lenawee  County  Agricultural  Society* 
J.  L  Enapp,  of  Adrian,  writes,  under  date  of  November  30th, 
1867,  as  follows: 

'^Our  Society  ofiSared  a  premiimi  list  of  $2,000,  of  which 
about  $1,600  was  awarded  in  the  various  classes.  The  total  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  for  the  year  will  amount  to  $3,000.  When 
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I  make  out  my  Annual  Report  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  whioh 
will  give  a  more  extended  statement" 
The  report  aUnded  to  was  not  received. 


LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

The  Secretaay  of  the  livingston  Connty  Agricnltnral  Society, 
Albert  Tooley,  of  Genoa,  writes,  that  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Ex- 
hibition of  this  Association  was  held  at  Howell,  on  the  9th  to 
the  12th  of  October,  1867.  The  weather  was  unfavorable,  but 
notwithstanding  this  the  entries  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  former  exhibition,  and  the  receipts  were  about  $960.  All 
the  stock  classes  were  good.  Wm.  Placeway,  of  Hamburg, 
the  Messrs.  Grouse,  of  Hartland,  K  W.  Bingham,  of  Green 
Oak,  and  Mr.  Bachelor,  of  Oceola^  were  the  principal  exhibitors 
of  Short-homed  cattle.  The  exhibitors  of  Devons  were  John 
Lillers,  of  Deerfield,  and  John  K  Dom,  of  HowelL  All  the 
stock  entered  by  these  men,  and  much  other  stock  that  was  on 
the  ground,  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  State  show,  and  gave  evidence  that  Livingston  county  has 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  right  direction. 

Horses  were  not  as  numerous  as  usual,  owing  to  the  rainy 
weather.  There  was  a  fine  show  of  sheep,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal exhibitors  were  Wm.  Ball,  of  Hamburg,  F.  Monroe,  and 
F.  Munson,  of  Howell,  M.  F.  Hillman,  of  Tyrone,  J.  M.  LaBue, 
and  Thos.  Gilks,  of  Putnam,  and  Wm.  H.  Gilks,  of  Marion. 
LaBue  &  Wardrc^  exhibited  a.  splendid  Spanish  merino  ram, 
valued  at  $1,600.  G.  Love,  of  Marion,  exhibited  some  very 
fine  Shropshire  Downs. 

Floral  Hall  was  weU  filled  with  articles  manufoctured  by  the 
ladies  of  the  county.  In  fruit  there  was  a  large  display. 
Joseph  Brown,  of  Marion,  had  forty-one  varieties  of  apples. 
Other  farmers  exhibited  many  kinds.  Giles  Boss,  of  Hartland, 
had  on  exhibition  ten  varieties  of  pears,  and  five  varieties  of 
grapes,  all  of  which  were  hard  to  beat  There  was  a  good  show 
of  farm  implements,  and  the  most  valaable  property,  in  the 
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Aggregate^  that  was  ever  brought  out  at  one  exbibitkm  intha 
oounfy. 

PBBMnJM  OBOnk 

The  following  is  a  statement  in  reference  to  crops  of  Indian 
com  and  potatoes  entered  by  J.  A.  &  L.  Meyers: 

The  soil  consists  of  grayelly  loam,  bat^  as  is  usual  in  this 
section,  it  is  of  a  lighter  or  heavier  nature  in  different  parts  of 
the  field,  though  on  the  whole  very  weU  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Indian  com,  and  favorable  to  a  healthy  growth  ct 
potatoea 

We  planted  this  season  about  twenty*eifi^t  acres  of  com  on 
sod  ground,  ploughed  in  the  spring,  between  six  and  seven 
inches  deep;  harrowed  thoroughly  twice  over;  after  which  it 
was  marked  one  way,  eight  feet  apart^  and  planted  the  way  it 
was  marked,  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  It  was 
cultivated  with  a  two-horse  cultivator;  one  man  doing  all  the 
work,  and  it  did  not  keep  him  busy  half  the  time.  It  was  cul- 
tivated four  times,  and  we  did  not  have  [to  hoe]  more  than  two 
acres  of  the  whole  field,  in  patches  where  it  was  the  most 
weedy. 

The  average  harvested  was  nearly  ninety  bushels  of  ears  per 
acre  in  the  whole  field.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  is  not  quite 
as  good  a  yield  as  might  be  got  by  planting  in  the  usual  way — 
hills  four  feet  apart  each  way;  but  the  greater  fiioiliiy  and  ad- 
vantage  of  sowing  wheat  on  such  com-ground  will,  in  our 
opinion,  more  than  make  up  for  a  slightly  smaller  yield  of  oocn. 

The  ten  acres  entered  for  competition  were  the  last  ten  acres 
husked,  and  yielded  908  bushels  of  ears  of  com.  The  one 
entered  was  one  of  the  ten,  and  yielded  117  bushels  of  ears. 

From  the  half-acre  of  potatoes,  which  was  taken  from  the 
patch  of  three  acres,  and  was  a  part  of  the  field  planted  to 
com,  we  dug  106  bushels  of  good,  sound  potatoes  of  the  peach- 
blow  variety.  The  ground  was  prepared  as  for  the  com,  and 
marked^in  rows  four  feet  apatt  The  potatoes  planted  were 
the  smallest  we  had.    They  were  planted  just  before  plantiiig 
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com— about  the  20th  of  May.    When  the  potatoes  were  up 

they  were  tended  with  no  other  implement  than  the  onltiyator 

aboye  mentioned. 

J.  A.  &  L.  MEYEBS. 

We^  the  nndersignedy  certify  that  the  above  statements  are 

correct;  that  we  helped  gather  and  measure  the  908  bushels  of 

ears  of  com  from  ten  acres,  and  117  bushels  of  ears  of  com 

from  one  acre,  and  105  bushels  of  potatoes  from  half  an  acre; 

also  that  we  measured  the  ground  on  which  the  crops  were 

raised. 

L.  E.  ENLEB, 

P.  STEINACHEB. 

Officers  for  1868.— Francis  Monroe,  President;  Albert  Tooley, 
Secretary;  L.  G.  Smith,  Treasurer;  with  a  Board  of  fiye 
Directors. 

The  address  before  this  Society  at  the  Annual  Exhibition, 
was  deUyered  by  ProL  B.  G.  Eedzie,  of  the  Michigan  State 
Agricultural  GoUega  It  was  on  the  subject  of  "  The  influence 
of  Forest  Trees  on  Agriculture,"  and  as  it  comprised  much 
matter  that  is  particularly  descrying  of  the  attention  of  the 
formers  of  Michigan,  it  is  herewith  giyen  entire: 

One  prominent  characteristic  of  Americans  is  their  irrepres- 
sible spirit  of  hope.    With  them  it  is  eminently  trae  that 

**  Hop*  iprlngs  eternal  in  the  human  breast." 

They  seem  to  haye  a  chronic  copyiction  in  their  minds  that  in 
the  long  run  eyerything  will  come  out  rights  and  that  no  care 
or  forethought  is  necessary  for  the  future,  because  somehow  all 
things  will  come  about  so  as  to  secure  the  best  interests  of  this 
Jhyored  land.    The  prophet  who  sings  in  exultant  strains 

**  How  beantiftil  are  thj  tenta,  0  *> Jonathan  I 

will  receiye  a  fayorable  hearing  as  a  man  ^ot  sound  and  prac- 
tical ideas;  while  the  Jeremiah  who  tells  of  coming  disaster, 
will  he  r^arded  as  a  "  boding  owl"  whose  yiews  of  life  would 
be  improyed  by  better  digestion.  In  consequence  of  this  spirit 
59 
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of  hopefdlnes^  and  this  aTecsum  to  loddng  on  the  daxk  aide  of 
the  ptctore,  peracma  called  npon  to  addroaB  apopolar  aadianae^ 
are  tempted  to  *<  prophesy  smooth  things,"  instead  of  telling 
the  ragged  tmths  which  perhaps  the  people  need  to  hear. 

If  I  have  marked  out  a  diflbrent  path  for  ihe  present  ocea- 
sion,  and  speak  of  some  things  which  should  command  the 
sober  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  fanners  of  liTingston 
coontjy  and  if  I  iafl  to  tell  yon  the  flattering  things  which  ace 
so  easy  to  say,  and  so  meaningless  when  said,  be  assored  it  is 
because  I  wish  to  accomplish  somegood  which  shall  oaflast  the 
enjoyments  of  the  passing  hoar. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inflnence  of 
forest  trees  on  agriculture,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forest  can  be  carried  without  endangering  the 
interests  of  agricultare  and  fruit  culture  in  our  State;  and 
some  reasons  why  the  &rmers  of  this  county  should  give  this 
subject  serious  consideration.  While  I  plead  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  our  noble  forest  trees,  I  do  not  rehearse  the  old  aoBg: 

**  WoodouBi,  ipare  that  tut,** ' 

for  the  sentimental  reason  that  in  the  long  ago  your  friends 
found  shelter  and  rest  beneath  its  branches,  but  for  the  substan- 
tial reason  that  in  the  long  future,  these  trees  will  give  Ihiitfal- 
ness  to  your  fields,  security  to  your  fruits  and  flocks,  health  to 
your  families  and  beauty  to  your  homes. 

I  called  public  attention  to  the  influence  of  forest  trees  on 
climate,  in  a  report  of  the  Legislature  last  winter;  and  as  that 
report  is  in  the  reach  of  you  all,  I  shall  not  enter  into  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  subjects  there  considered,  but  will 
direct  your  attention  to  other  circumstances  bearing  on  this 
general  subject  Let  me  crave,  in  advance,  your  kind  consid- 
eration, while  I  discuss  so  dry  a  subject  as  the  meteorology  of 
our  State. 

The  fact  that  almost  the  entire  surface  of  our  Slate  was 
originally  covered  with  forests,  is  worth  your  thoughtful  con- 
ttderation.  If  the  conditions  of  vegetable  growtti  in  our  State 
were  such  that  stability  of  organic  life  was  only  readied  by 
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permanent  forest,  instead  of  prairie  or  open  plain,  then  \re 
onght  to  heed  this  significant  hint  of  nature  in  regard  to  ihe 
large  forest  snrfM^e  to  increase  the  highest  deyelopment  of  yeg- 
etable  life  as  a  whole  in  a  State  so  constitated.  The  &ot  that 
these  forests  have  cost  ns  no  labor  or  care  to  obtain  them,  and 
that  we  had  more  than  we  wanted,  so  that  we  regarded  them 
as  a  troublesome  enoombranoe,  is  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  their  destruction.  The  new  settler,  indeed,  often 
finds  himself  orerfourdened  with  this  wealth  of  forest  growtti; 
the  trees  coyer  his  grounds;  his  meadows  and  cornfields  must 
first  be  rescued  from  the  possession  of  these  giant  old  trees 
which  toss  their  arms  in  defiance  of  his  puny  eiForta  The 
labor  of  clearing  up  a  new  taim  and  conyerting  the  dense  for* 
est  into  smiling  fields  is  yery  arduous,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  farmer  should  ccmie  to  look  upon  these  heayy  forests  as  an 
enemy  to  be  hated  and  exterminated,  rather  than  as  a  treasure 
to  be  guarded  and  a  lUend  to  be  dierished.  The  natural  re* 
suits  of  this  tendency  soon  became  manifest  Too  often  the 
farmer  only  begins  to  realize  how  yalnable  his  forest  is  when  it 
has  disappeared  under  his  destroying  blows,  and  in  regret  he 
ezdaims, 

«^How  blMili«i  M^ten  18  ttMj  tak*  tlMir  llJg^>* 

What  other  States  and  countries  can  only  secure  by  planting 
and  rearing  with  patient  toil  and  long  waiting,  we  haye  found 
ready  to  our  hand;  and  all  we  need  to  make  our  State  the  most 
beautiful  and  loyely  land  the  sun  shines  upon,  is  to  stop  our 
useless  and  thoughtless  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
beautifid  of  QoA'b  gifts  to  man. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  how  rapidly  these  forests  are  dis- 
appearing. By  the  census  report  of  1860,  liyingston  couniy 
had  130,473  acres  of  improyed  farms,  and  123,690  acres  unim- 
proyed.  Undoubtedly  much  of  the  surface  designated  *' im- 
proyed," does  not  represent  <<  cleared  lands,"  and  undoubtedly 
also,  large  improyements  haye  been  made  since  1860.  Let  the 
forest  lands  designated  as  unimproyed  farms  offset  the  im- 
{woyements  made  since  1860,  and  how  then  stands  the  account 
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of  improrad  and  nnimprored  lands?  Mirabean  estiii^iated  thai 
France,  whose  climate  is  greatly  modified  by  its  proximity  to 
the  ocean  on  one  side  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  other, 
requires  for  permanent  fmitfnhiess  of  the  cnltiYated  lands,  that 
82  per  cent  of  its  surface  should  be  in  permanent  forest  If 
the  moist  climate  of  France  requires  that  32  per  cent  of  its 
surface  should  be  in  permanent  forest  to  insure  the  fertility  of 
the  remainder,  would  it  be  too  high  an  estimate  to  say  that  the 
dry  climate  of  Oentral  Michigan — ^far  away  from  ihe  conkol  of 
oceanic  masses  of  water — ought  to  retain  40  per  cent  of  its 
surface  in  forest?  If  these  estimates  are  correct,  how  much 
forest  land  in  Livingston  county  may  be  permanently  conyerted 
into  deared  land  without  injuring  the  fertility  of  the  county  as 
a  whole?  Just  one-tenth  of  the  area  of  the  entire  county. 
TbiB  estimate  is  made  without  reference  to  ihe  &ot  that  a  largo 
proportion  of  the  lands  kept  for  forest  or  woodland,  in  the 
county,  is  openings  instead  of  timbered  land. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  how  rapidly  these  forest  lands  are 
increasing  in  yalue  and  how  soon  the  timber  alone  will  be  many 
times  more  yaludble  than  the  timber  and  land  both  are  now. 
It  is  probable  that  if  the  New  England  States  were  to-day 
clothed  with  their  original  forest,  the  timber  alone  would  bring 
more  money  than  all  the  farms  and  improvements  of  that  highly 
cultivated  and  thrifty  portion  of  our  country.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  infer  from  this  that  the  destruction  of  the  forest  is  not  neow- 
saiy,  and  that  Oxe  surest  road  to  wealth  for  any  country  is  to 
leave  the  forest  an  unbroken  solitude;  nor  should  we  under- 
value  the  hearty  energy  of  those  who  hewed  out  of  the  forest, 
home,  comfort  and  competence.  Fields  must  be  cleared  and 
homes  created,  and  the  savagery  of  nature  must  yield  to  the 
plastic  hand  of  man,  even  though  some  incidental  loss  and 
waste  is  the  consequence.  We  must  not  go  into  sentimental 
hysterics  because  the  ploughsbare  that  provides  for  the  golden 
harvests  of  autumn  must  bury  the  flowers  of  spring.  Yet  the 
habit  of  destroying  our  forest  trees  often  becomes  a  mere  pas- 
sion for  destruction,  and  insists  on  laying  waste  when  the  need 
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has  ceased.  Says  a  late  writer,  desoribiDg  the  toils  and  tenden- 
cies of  pioneer  life:  "  The  men  -who  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of 
eyery  tree,  are  not  likely  to  cherish  with  sofSdent  care  the  rem- 
nants of  the  grand  old  forests,  or  to  replant  on  the  grounds, 
cleared  with  so  much  labor,  the  trees  necessary  for  shade,  orna- 
ment and  utility.  I  have  seen  a  splendid  elm,  the  delight  of  a 
whole  Tillage,  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  some  border  ruffian, 
whose  only  thought  of  trees  is  to  cut  them  down.  But  such 
was  our  early  training.  The  gladdest  sound  of  our  childhood 
was  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  and  mother  and  children  together 
rushed  out  of  the  cabin  as  each  giant  fell,  to  see  how  the  area 
of  Tision  was  extended." 

Hen  so  trained  in  the  hardy  school  of  pioneer  life  sometimes 
seem  to  make  their  catechism  read:  <<  The  chief  end  of  man 
is  to  cut  down  the  trees."  Thus  they  often  sweep  their  fields 
and  lanes  and  homes  as  bare  of  trees  as  is  the  Sahara  Desert, 
and  call  this  improvement  Nay,  even  those  places  reserred 
for  ornament  must  stiU  pass  under  the  axe.  I  know  one  thrifty 
Tillage  in  this  State,  settled  by  enterprising  Yankees,  who 
while  yet  living  in  their  log  cabins,  in  the  very  first  year  of  their 
settlement,  erected  and  finished  in  substantial  style  an  Acad- 
emy building  40  by  60,  in  order  that  the  blessings  of  education 
mig^  be  secured  to  their  children,  and  the  sound  of  the  gospel 
be  heard  in  the  forest  wilds;  and  who  with  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful,  reserved  five  acres  in  the  centre  of  their  village 
for  a  public  lawn.  Yet  such  a  people,  so  alive  to  the  demands 
of  education,  morality  and  taste,  had  no  thought  of  preserving 
the  beautiful  maples  and  elms  which  covered  their  village  lawn; 
and  when,  after  the  ravages  of  a  few  years  it  was  found  that 
some  trees  were  still  spared,  and  a  thrifty  second  growth  of 
trees  was  rapidly  springing  up,  and  threatening  to  convert  their 
partial  improvement  into  a  grove,  these  thrifty  Yankees  de- 
voted their  next  holiday  to  improving  the  Square,  and  on  the 
next  Fourth  of  July  they  cut  down  the  last  tree,  sapling  and 
bush;  and  now  the  only  ornament  of  this  **  improved  square  " 
is  a  pair  of  hay  scales  and  plenty  of  Canada  thistles. 
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Bat  perhapf  some  znay  ask  why  aare  foraatB  neoeasaiy?  Is 
not  any  portion  left  in  forest  so  much  nnprodoctiTe  capital? 
And  does  not  a  wise  economy  demand  that  these  nnprodaotife 
forests  should  be  cleared  np  as  soon  as  the  owner  can  com- 
mand the  means,  and  the  whole  country  made  productiref 
These  are  important  questkms  and  should  reoeiTe  answer.  If 
trees  are  of  no  sendee  in  the  economy  of  nature  except  to  fur- 
nish fuel  and  timber,  then  any  surplus  beyond  these  wants  is 
a  useless  drawback  on  ihe  prodnotiyeness  of  any  country;  *<cat 
it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ?" 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  forests  should  be  spared^ 
and  one  is  their  control  over  extreme  fluctuations  in  the  rain- 
fall of  any  region.  The  researches  of  modem  science^  accurate 
and  careful  observation,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  pasi^  show 
that  a  country  abounding  in  forests  is  more  moist^  has  a  more 
copious  and  equable  rain-fall,  abounds  more  in  springs  and 
streams,  and  in  consequence  of  all  these,  is  more  exempt  from 
great  and  sudden  fluctuations  in  temperature,  from  late  frosts 
in  spring  and  early  frosts  in  ialL  Thus,  Egypt,  from  earliest 
periods  of  history  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  rainless  region;  but 
since  Mahomet  Ali  has  made  his  immense  plantations  of  trees, 
showers  have  become  frequent  The  controlling  influence  of 
forests  over  rain-fall,  is  also  shown  by  the  &ct  that  countriea 
once  supplied  with  forests,  and  having  abundant  rains  and  im- 
munii*y  from  frost,  their  forests  being  destroyed,  have  been 
scourged  by  drought  and  frost  till  the  forests  were  restored, 
when  they  once  more  became  fruitful;  or,  if  the  inhabitants 
would  not  restore  their  protecting  forests,  the  stem  hand  of 
famine  threatened  to  wipe  out  a  race  that  would  not  reverence 
the  order  of  nature.  Thus  the  Oape  De  Verde  Islands,  so 
named  from  their  greenness,  have  been  stripped  of  their  forests 
by  their  improvident  inhabitants,  since  which  time  they  suffinr 
terribly  from  periodical  droughts;  sometimes  no  rain  falling 
for  three  years  at  a  time,  and  80,000  inhabitants,  or  one-third 
of  the  population  have  perished.  Thus  famine  cuts  down  the 
inhabitants  as  pitilesely  they  cut  down  the  protecting  treea    It 
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has  been  proposed  to  rqilaat  the  f oreBts,  yet  sooh  is  the  igno- 
raaoe  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  that  little  has  been  done 
towards  restoration,  and  it  in  possible  that  the  entire  raoe  may 
be  ent  of^  to  be  replaced  by  those  who  haye  learned  that  ''the 
tree  of  the  field  is  man's  life." 

Bat  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  border  of  onr  own  conntry 
for  proof  of  the  disturbance  of  climate  caused  by  the  extensiTe 
deetmction  of  forests.  Yon  remember  how  Ohio  was  delnged 
with  rain  last  fall— large  districts  flooded,  vast  qoantities  of 
com  and  other  grain  washed  away;  flocks  and  herds  drowned, 
every  railroad  leading  into  Cincinnati  submerged  save  <me— 
while  at  the  same  time  the  New  England  States  were  parched 
and  dry.  How  is  it  this  year?  A  dispatch  from  Cincinnati, 
dated  September  27th,  says: 

''The  weather  continues  dry.  Last  night  the  temperature 
was  down  to  48^  but  it  now  is  72^.  The  reports  regarding 
the  oom  and  potato  crops  are  eyen  more  discouraging.  Farm- 
ers are  selling  off  their  stock  as  fast  as  possible.  Water  is  yery 
scarce,  and  in  many  places  cattle  haye  to  be  driyen  a  long 
distance  to  water." 

A  letter  from  northern  Ohio  says: 

"The  pastures  are  heaps  of  dust^  and  an  examination  of  the 
ground  and  its  contents  in  a  potato  patch,  would  hardly  reyeal 
the  kind  of  crop  planted." 

Says  the  Sandusky  Begister  of  September  30th: 

"Neyer  before  in  the  memory  of  the  liying,  has  Northern 
Ohio  suffered  from  such  a  terrible  drought  as  is  now  preyailing. 
For  nearly  three  months,  hfurdly  anything  to  be  called  a  shower 
hasfallen  in  this  part  of  the  Beserye.  Eyery  thing  in  the  way  of 
foliage  is  parched,  blackened,  and  coyered  with  dust  Cisterns 
long  since  went  dry,  and  now  nine-tenths  of  the  wells  are  nearly 
exhausted.  In  some  cases  cattle  were  driyen  six  miles  to  water, 
and  for  19  miles  back  from  the  shore  people  depend  upon  the 
lake  for  water.  Last  week  water  was  hauled  from  the  lake, 
at  Sandusky,  to  Belleyue — twenty  miles,  by  railroad,  inland. 
In  some  localities,  water  hauled  a  great  distance  is  sold  by  the 
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paJl-fdlJ,  for  cooldng  and  waahing  purposes.  The  dost  filb  the 
air  and  creeps  eyerywhere.  It  steals  through  the  crerioes  of 
window  blinds,  and  sifts  throogh  roofs,  co?eting  fnmitoie  with 
a  coating  of  grit^  and  worrying  the  life  oat  of  house-keepers, 
who  stand,-  dnsting-brash  in  hand,  looking  in  despair  on  the 
s^nuagliog  flood  of  dnsL  The  lake  akme  seems  to  be  nnafifoeted 
by  the  prolonged  dryness;  bat  if  the  rain  be  ranch  longer  de- 
layed, we  shall  expect  to  hear  of  vessels  agroond  in  the  midst 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  yawl  boats  stranded  in  mad  in  oar  deepest 
harbors.  The  great  droaght  reaches  from  Bochester,  New 
lork— 'in  a  belt  of  aboat  200  miles  in  width—to  central  Iowa. 
Northern  Ohio  is  neai:  the  centre  of  the  belt^  and  saffan 
accordingly. 

<' At  present  there  are  no  prospects  ot  reliel  Gkmds  gather 
in  the  heaveiis,  looking  like  sqaeezed  sponges,  Iridc  about  a 
while,  and  then  disperse,  leaving  san-shine  and  dost.  Saturday 
eTcning  last,  the  barometer  had  a  hopefal  tenden^  downward, 
but  to-day  the  mercary  has  retamed  to  the  '<feir  weather" 
pointy  and  we  remain  coyered  with  dast»  if  not  with  sack-doth. 
Oh,  for  water!  water  1 " 

A  dispatch  from  Elmira^  New  York,  says: 

''Pastares  are  an  otter  failare,  and  cows  are  rapidly  drying 
ap  on  hay,  whidi  is  fed  oat  to  them  as  thoagh  it  were  mid-win- 
ter, nie  coantry  is  parched  for  water,  wells  are  diy,  and  the 
beds  of  streams,  instead  of  flowing  water,  show  yellow  belts  of 
baming  sand.  It  is  doabtfal,  eyen  if  rain  shoald  come, 
whether  any  fall  feed  coold  be  secared  for  oar  flocks,  and  the 
prospect  is  most  gloomy." 

Pass  on  east  of  the  Hadson  riyer,  where  the  droaght  was 
<< master  of  the  situation"  last  year,  and  this  year  the  coantry 
is  wasted  and  destroyed  by  extraordinary  floods,  the  Connecti- 
cat  riyer  rising  ten  feet  in  twenty-fonr  hoars,  the  rain  poaring 
down  incessantly  for  three  days  and  nights,  till  one  wrote  that 
eyery  thing  was  taming  into  water,  and  eyen  the  doadshad  got 
the  drop-sy  I 

What  shall  we  condade  in  regard  to  sach  flactaations  and 
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ixregolaritieB  in  the  distribniion  of  the  rain-fall?  No  reason- 
able person  will  deny  that  for  all  these  changed  manifestations 
of  natural  efTects,  there  has  been  a  oorreisponding  change  of 
natural  causes;  and  it  becomes  ns  to  inquire  whether  this  de- 
rangement has  arisen  from  circumstances  within  the  control  of 
man,  and  hence  capable  of  a  remedy,  or  whether  they  arise 
from  causes  beyond  his  control,  and  to  whose  effects  he  must 
submit  with  pati^it  endurance,  because  they  are  remediless. 

The  ndn-f all  of  any  region  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  causes ; 
the  nature  and  direction  of  its  prevailing  winds,  the  influence 
of  mountain  ranges,  &c.;  but  a  cause  which  is  very  marked  in 
its  influence  and  which  is  also  within  the  control  of  man,  is  for- 
est growth.  When  we  see  how  rapidly  these  forests  have  dis- 
appeared under  the  hand  of  the  woodman,  and  how  steadily 
the  climate  of  the  United  States  has  changed  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  forest,  have  we  not  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
man's  own  hand  has  drawn  down  these  evils  upon  himself?  If 
by  this  thoughtless  destruction  of  this  barrier  against  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  weather,  we  have  laid  ourselves  open  to  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  whose  disastrous  e&cts  we  are  only  beginning  to 
eoEperience,  is  it  not  time  to  pause  and  consider  whether  we 
have  not  gone  as  &r  in  this  destructive  process  as  is  safe, 
and  whether  a  wise  prudence  in  regard  to  the  future  does  not 
wim  us  to  stay  our  hand? 

Perhaps  we  shall  obtain  a  better  conception  of  the  beneficial 
aoticms  of  forests  upon  climate  by  considering  the  condition  of 
some  portions  of  our  coimtry  almost  entirely  deprived  of  the 
influence  of  forests.  The  prairies  of  the  West  are  not  Mr  ex- 
amples, because  they  are  broken  by  large  belts  of  timber  land; 
but  we  will  take  the  vast  region  Ijring  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, where  for  hundreds  of  miles  there  is  not  a  tree  or  bush 
except  the  wild  saga 

The  Bev.  G.  A.  Adams,  of  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  to  whom  I  had 

sent  a  copy  of  the  report  on  forest  trees,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

**  I  am  greatly  interested  in  your  report  on  forest  trees  and 

their  influence  on  dimate,  espedaUy  as  it  explains  much  that  I 
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Mw  Mid  ezperieiioed  oil  ilie  grsfti  plains  Ijiag  ea«t  of  the  Bo^ 
M oontaiiis.  While  riding  owet  these  yaat  plains  without  a  tree 
or  bosh,  the  heat  bj  day  was  almost  nnendnrabk,  jet  the  odd 
at  night  was  exoeesiTey  so  that  we  eonld  not  sleep  nnlesi 
wrapped  in  blankets  and  boflUo  robes.  This  Tast  region, 
scorched  by  the  son  by  day  and  chilled  by  ezcessiTe  radiation 
at  nighty  the  abode  of  eoonilesB  swarms  of  grasshoppers,  can 
nerer  be  the  pennanent  home  of  civilised  man  until  he  can 
protect  himself  and  mitigate  the  exeesses  of  the  climate  bj 
planting  trees.  It  was  a  question  with  me  whether  it  was 
possible  to  cause  trees  to  grow  at  all,  but  as  I  came  npon  the 
bhdb  back  of  Nebraska  City,  I  there  foond  the  problem  sohed, 
for  I  there  found  a  Tigorous  grore  formed  by  planting  the 
locust  and  cotton-wood,  and  I  then  became  conrinced  that 
these  yast  and  desolate  plains  would  some  day  be  the  happy 
homes  of  millions  yet  to  be." 

Being  interested  in  this  subject^  I  wrote  to  him  to  orpiei 
his  views  more  folly  on  this  subject,  and  reoeiTcd  the  ftdlowiog 
reply:  "  The  trees  of  which  I  wrote  were  back  of  NebraAa 
Oity,  fifty  miles  south  of  Omaha.  In  reject  to  the  dimate  of 
ttie  plains,  it  is  well  known  that  its  aridity  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  precipitation  of  moisture  of  the  douds  by  the 
mountsins  against  which  they  strike.  But  if  trees  could  be 
raised  along  the  yaUeys  and  where  grass  now  grows,  then  the 
climate  would  be  modified.  My  experience  was  that  in  the  day 
I  was  burned  up,  and  in  the  night  frosen,  the  treeless  wastes 
being  left  to  the  whole  power  of  the  sun  by  day,  and  to  an 
unrestrained  radiation  at  nighi 

"  I  returned  from  Fort  Laramie  on  horseback,  and  went  di- 
rectly across  the  country  from  Fort  Kearney  to  Nebraska  Oity. 
The  land  is  very  rolling  and  beautiful  in  lay,  rich  in  all  that  a 
farmer  wants,  and  yet  it  produces  nothing  but  the  short  bu£Uo 
grass.  About  fifty  miles  west  of  Nebradca  Cify  the  prairie 
chickens  began  to  appear,  and  with  them  the  grass  grows 
to  a  greater  height  This  grass  indicated  the  nearness  to  the 
Missouri  river.    On  the  Missouri  bottoms  there  is  plenty  of 


wood,  principally  ootton-wood.  All  the  wood  I  saw  growing 
was  on  bottom  lands,  and  hence  my  interest  in  the  nursery  of 
thrifty  locnsts  and  ootton-wood,  on  the  blnffisi  which  I  passed 
on  approaching  Nebraska  City.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  they 
would  grow  there  on  that  high  land,  a  little  effort  would  carry 
them  back  and  back  gradually  towards  the  plains,  and  in  that 
case  the  desert  would  be  redeemed  in  the  change  of  dimate. 

^Kansas  and  Nebraska  both  lie  within  the  belt  of  country 
which  suffers  most  for  want  of  rain.  In  1863  it  did  not  rain 
at  Fort  Laramie  for  eight  months,  and  it  was  dry  in  Kansas. 
It  cannot  be  considered  an  agricultural  State  on  accoimt  of  its 
frequent  droughts  and  consequent  grasshopper  plague— for  I 
consider  the  grasshoppers  a  result  of  the  dry  climate  of  the 
plains.  There  is  not  enough  rain  to  drown  the  rascals.  But 
all  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  might  be  changed  by  tree  cultiration. 
Now  for  my  reasons.  The  belt  of  timber  on  the  Missouri  bot- 
toms affected  the  grass  for  fifty  miles  in  the  interior,  the  climate 
was  so  changed  by  the  timber  belt,  that  the  high  rdling  lands 
grew  grass  sufficiently  high  to  hide  the  prairie  chii&ens.  Of 
course  the  Yolume  of  the  Missouri  did  something  towards  this; 
but  the  trees  served  to  hold  the  vapors  which  arose,  and,  it  may 
be,  helped  to  diffuse  them.  The  circumstance,  then,  that  trees 
would  grow  on  the  high  lands  was  a  fact^  it  seemed  to  me, 
which  solved  the  question  of  the  future  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska; for  these  States  are  full  of  small  streams,  as  you  wiU 
see  by  consulting  a  map,  and  from  these  iltreams  the  forest 
must  radiate — ^the  woric  of  intelligent  and  prudent  men  whose 
business  it  shall  be  to  make  this  western  desert  to  bloom  as  the 
garden  of  the  Lord. 

*'I  have  just  indiotated  the  train  of  thought  that  was  in  my 
mind.  It  is  this:  'Bivers  to  secure  trees,  and  trees  to  shade 
the  rivers  and  diffuse  their  influence  over  a  rainless  land.'  ** 

But  there  are  other  evils  besides  frost  and  drought  which 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  this  infraction  of  the  order  of  nature. 
These  evils  are  not  so  evidently  caused  by  the  derangement  of 
nature's  system  as  those  already  enumerated,  and  hence  would 
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not  80  readily  be  izaoed  to  their  true  cause.  Perhaps  we  are 
only  beginning  to  sormise  the  true  cause  of  so  many  blights 
and  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  farmers  and  horticoltnr- 
ists.  Many  instances  of  deterioration  in  grains  and  fmits  may 
possibly  be  fully  understood  only  when  we  come  to  know  more 
folly  the  relations  ot  forests  to  dimate.  Take  an  example 
probably  familiar  to  yon  slL  When  your  orchards  first  began 
tobearfniit  in  this  coonty,  yonr  apples  were  as  smooth  as 
<<  the  cheeks  of  a  lassie  of  sweet  sixteen."  How  is  it  now? 
Are  your  Early  Harrests,  your  Bhode  Island  Greenings  and 
your  Newtown  Pippins  smooth  and  waxy,  or  are  they  scabbed, 
cracked  and  distorted?  Yet  this  scabbed  condition  of  froit  is 
found  to  be  caused  by  mildew  or  blight^  which  attacks  the 
fruit  at  any  time  bom  its  first  formation  until  it  is  the  size  of  a 
robin's  egg;  and  this  fungus  growth  is  iuTariably  found  to 
attack  the  fruit  after  a  cold  night,  in  wludi  the  thermometer 
has  sunk  20^  or  80^,  and  especially  when  this  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  is  accompanied  by  wind.  These  fungus 
growths  appear  as  dark-colored  spots,  which  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  apple  immediately  beneath  them,  causing  it  to  become 
distorted,  and  resulting  in  the  cracking  and  general  scabUnesi 
of  the  fruit  Trees  enclosed  by  walls  or  screens  of  forest  irees^ 
and  those  growing  near  streams  or  lakes,  when  the  moist  air 
prerents  such  sudden  and  excessiye  reductions  of  temperature^ 
are  usually  free  from  the  scab.  When  you  consider  how  ad- 
mirably our  State  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  apple,  and 
what  a  vast  market  is  opened  to  us  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Bocky  Mountains;  when  we  s^  buyers  from  New  York  and 
New  England  in  oar  markets,  securing  our  apples  for  the  eastern 
market,  we  see  how  great  would  be  the  calafuiij  which  would 
deprive  us  of  the  fruits  of  our  orchards.  Yet  this  is  only  one 
of  the  many  possible  eyils  which  may  visit  us,  if  we  persist  in 
destroying  our  protecting  forest  trees. 

But  the  apple  is  not  the  only  fruit  that  needs  a  protecting 
screen  in  this  climate;  nor  the  only  important  crop  that  de- 
mands protection  at  the  hands  of  the  farmer.    The  protection 
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of  onr  winter  wheat  is  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  that 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  call  yonr  especial  attention  to  it  It 
would  be  a  sad  day  for  Michigan  agriculture  if  we  had  to  give 
up  winter  wheat  and '  fall  back  on  spring  wheat;  yet  some  of 
our  best  wheat-raising  counties  begin  to  find  winter  wheat  a 
precarious  crop.  Occasionally  there  is  a  winter  with  such  an 
abundant  snow-fall  that  the  ground  remains  covered  till  well  on 
in  the  spring,  and  the  wheat  comes  f<»rth  green  and  strong. 
But  more  frequently  the  Bnow-&ll  is  scant;  the  field  exposed  to 
the  fall  force  of  the  wind  is  soon  swept  bare  of  all  snow,  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  injure  the  Titality  of  the  wheat  and 
heave  it  from  the  ground,  and  spring  finds  it^brown  and  dead, 
<^  at  the  best,  capable  of  but  feeble  and  struggling  growth,  and 
•  summer  finds  the  farmer  debating  whether  to  cradle  it  for  a 
light  crop  of  wheat,  or  mow  it  for  a  heavy  crop  of  weeds. 

Hon.  J.  J.  Woodman  informs  me  that  the  farmers  of  Van 
Buren  county  find  that  their  winter  wheat^  needs  protection 
from  the  wind  to  insure  a  good  crop;  that  a  dose  fence  or  a 
strip  of  woods  affords  protections  to  a  strip  of  considerable 
width;  that  feebler  barriers  are  not  without  their  infiuenoe;  fcnr 
example,  when  the  wheat  is  harrowed  in  and  the  ground  rolled, 
the  crop  is  very  generally  a  failure  unless  protected  in  some 
way  from  the  wind;  that  if  the  wheat  is  harrowed  in  and  the 
sur&ce  left  without  rolling,  a  partial  crop  is  generally  secured; 
but  if  the  wheat  is  ploughed  in  with  gang-ploughs,^the  farrows 
running  north  and  south,  a  good  crop  is  almost  certain,  but  if 
the  farrows  run  east  and  west,  the  crop  is  less  sure.  This 
shows  how  important  is  the  influence  of  comparatively  trivial 
causes.  Where  the  ground  is  deprived  of  every  barrier  against 
the  irind,  the  frost  penetrates  to  a  greater  depth,  and  its  acticm 
upon  anything  at  the  surface  is  mueh^more  severe.  ^;  The  snow, 
which  should  serve  as  a  screen  from  the  severe  cold,  is  not  per- 
mitted  to  lie  upon  the  surf^tce  of  a  perfectly  smooth  field  where 
the  vnnd  is  unrestrained;  it  is  swept  aveay  from  most  of  the 
soxfaoe  and  heaped  up  in  hefkvy  drifts  at  certain  points,  or  it  is 
evaporated  entirely  in  our  dry  vrinter  vdnds.    In  this  way  the 
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gtmi  nmm  ot  the  sorfiM  loses  entirdy  the  proiaoiing  inflnenoe 
of  the  mow.  All  of  yoa  have  notioed  the  etcikiiig  oontraet  in 
the  appearsnoe  of  diffierent  parte  of  joar  wheat-fielcUi  in  the 
spring;  the  fresh  and  Tigoroas  greennees  of  those  parts  prc^ 
mAj  eoTSved  with  snow,  and  the  brown  and  withered  appear- 
anoe  of  those  parts  left  exposed  to  the  rude  tonch  of  frost  and 
wind.  Efsn  the  slight  obstmetion  of  farrows  nmning  aorosB 
the  direction  of  the  wind  aflbrds  a  lodging  place  for  the  snow, 
and  this  dight  protection  often  makes  all  tbe'diffarence  between 
a  good  crop  and  no  crop  at  alL 

Tbm  two  erils  which  most  ssriondy  threaten  the  agricattore 
of  oor  State  are  drought  and  cold.  Oar  State  lies  on  the  me> 
xidian  line  of  greatest  cold  on  the  western  continent  Look  at 
any  meteorological  chart,  and  you  will  see  that  the  lines  ol 
eqasl  temperatnre  take  a  fearfol  sweep  southward  on  oor 
meridian  line.  Thns,  for  the  months  of  Deoember,  Janoary, 
Fetoasxy,  March  and  April,  according  to  Pro!  Doto,  we 
hare  tiie  ayerage  temperatore  of  oor  newly  acquired  Bnsrian 
possessions,  or  the  same  temperatore  for  five  months  in  the 
year  as  that  of  a  oonntry  North  of  ns  by  17^  of  latitude;  and 
it  is  only  in  May  that  we  begin  to  haye  the  climate  belonging 
to  our  latitude.  Think  of  the  contrast  between  our  climate 
and  that  of  southern  Frapce  and  Italy— the  land  of  the  rine 
and  the  oliye;  yet  they  are  in  the  same  latitude  as  Michigan. 
Our  rain-fall,  which  ought  to  be  40  indies  a  year,  is  only  28. 
Tbi&ae  &cts  show  what  are  the  erils  against  which  we  ought  to 
guard  ourselTes  with  special  care. 

No  one  wiU  doubt  that  the  partial  removal  of  our  forests  has 
increased  the  force  of  our  winds,  and  that  a  further  remoral 
wiU  still  more  increase  their  riolence.  Let  us  see  what  will  be 
the  influence  of  this  cause  alone,  leaving  out  of  the  account 
the  known  influence  of  forests  in  gathering  douds  and  pro* 
dudng  rain,  as  well  as  preserring  the  rain  which  fidls,  so  that 
it  may  dowly  reappear  in  springs  and  small  streams. 

B?ery  person  has  notioed  how  greatly  evaporation  is  accele- 
rated by  a  brisk  wind,  and  how  rapidly  a  heavy  rain-fall  is  dried 
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np  by  the  wind.  ETaporation  is  often  doubled,  and  sometimei 
qoadrnpled  by  a  brisk  wind.  If,  iben,  the  country  is  opened 
up  more  folly  to  the  sweep  of  the  wind,  one  efEect  will  be  a 
dryer  dimate,  from  this  inerease  of  eraporation*  If  the  same 
amount  of  rain  should  fall,  yet  the  country  would  be  practi- 
cally diyer,  because  the  ground  would  be  so  much  more 
qieedily  dried  in  the  wind.  But  eraporation  is  also  a  coding 
process,  and  the  more  n^d  the  cTaporation,  the  greater  is  the 
reduction  of  temperature.  Let  any  one  hold  his  hands  in  a 
brisk  breeze  for  a  few  moments,  one  hand  wet  and  the  other 
dry,  and  the  chilliness  of  the  wet  hand  will  soon  couTince  him 
that  CTaporation  often  reduces  the  temperature  of  a  wet  body 
ten  degrees,  and  sometimes  fifteen  degrees  below  the  tempera- 
ture  of  the  surrounding  air.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the 
remoyal  of  our  forests  merely  by  increasing  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  our  winds,  will  have  a  deteriorating  influence  on 
our  climate,  both  in  respect  to  temperature  and  moisture. 

But  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  farmers  of  Liringston 
county,  and  the  counties  bordering  on  it,  should  guard  them- 
selves from  these  deteriorating  influencea  The  climate  of 
many  portions  of  our  State  is  undoubtedly  greatly  ameliorated 
by  the  magnificent  chain  of  lakes  that  surround  us  on  three 
sides.  The  dimate  on  the  eastern  shore  oi  Lake  Michigan  is 
known  to  be  remarkably  in  contrast  with  that  on  its  western 
shore.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  climate  of  the  State^  as 
a  whole,  is  yery  farorably  aflfocted  by  these  large  bodies  of 
water.  While  this  is  true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  central 
portion  erf  the  lower  peninsula  fails  to  meceiYe  the  special  and 
marked  benefit  of  this  lake  dimate.  Oast  your  eye  <m  the  map 
and  you  will  see  that  the  south-west  wind,  whidi  is  our  prevail- 
ing wind,  has  played  over  a  vast  extent  of  country  unbroken  by 
any  large  body  of  water,  for  it  comes  to  liivingston  county 
without  having  passed  over  any  portion  of  Lake  Michigan.  It 
has  been  stated  that  eviq[>oration  from  a  land  sur&ce  is  only 
one^enth  of  that  from  a  water  surface;  and  this  south-west 
wind,  therefore,  comes  to  us  as  a  dry  wind.    From  whence 
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oomes  this  wind?  Far  away  to  ifae  sonfh-west  Oiese  stretehes 
out  a  Tast,  treeless,  and  oomparatiTely  drj  tract,  embracmg  the 
naked  plains  of  northern  Texas,  New  Mexioo,  Utah  and  C6I- 
orada  This  used  to  be  called  the  Oreat  American  Desert 
While  it  is  far  from  being  a  desert  it  is  remarkably  destitute  of 
water,  as  is  shown  from  the  small  number  of  streams  flowing 
from  it  In  consequence  of  the  dry  atmosphere  of  this  region, 
the  summer  and  autumn  are  diaraoterized  by  great  heat  by 
day  and  ezceasiYe  cold  by  night  Thus  Captain  Beckwortfa,  in 
his  narration  of  the  survey  of  the  Pacific  Bailwi^,  says:  ^  We 
obserred  the  greatest  contrasts  between  the  heat  of  the  day  and 
of  the  night  in  these  mountain  TaUeys;  from  noon  to  8  p.  k. 
the  tiiermometer  standing  at  87^  to  90^  and  at  night  falling 
below  the  freezing  point" 

In  consequence  of  these  cold  and  frosty  nights,  caused  by 
this  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  it  is  found  yeiy  difi&eult 
to  raise  Indian  com  in  Utah,  although  it  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
Virginia. 

From  this  yast  region,  marked  by  such  violent  extremes  of 
temperature,  and  characterized  by  such  atmospheric  dryness, 
comes  our  chief  wind,  and  it  reaches  us  without  traversing  a 
single  body  of  water  of  any  size.  Oonsider  how  differ^it  the 
influence  of  this  wind,  if  instead  of  traversing  this  dry  and 
parched  region,  it  flowed  over  a  warm  inland  sea.  Think  how 
different  the  climate  of  Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Mich- 
igan would  be,  if  northern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Od- 
orado  were  a  warm  sea,  like  tiie  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  sent  to 
us  the  warm  and  moist  winds,  such  as  the  Gulf  stream  pours 
on  Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio. 

But  you  will  say  there  is  no  hope  of  converting  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  or  Colorado,  into  an  inland  sea,  and  thus  washing  out 
the  stain  of  polygamy,  quenching  the  fires  of  Indian  war,  and 
at  the  same  time  improving  our  dimate.  Very  trua  The 
'*  water  cure"  is  hopeless  to  cure  this  eviL  But  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  this  subject  to  show  you  that  for  this  very  reason 
the  farmers  of  Livingston  county  should  protect  th^nselves 
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from  the  destraotiYe  sweep  of  this  south-west  wind.  It  the 
farmers  Ijing  under  the  lee  of  Lake  Michigan  can  afford  to  cut 
down  and  waste  their  forests  because  they  are  exempt  from  the 
worst  effects  of  this  wind,  the  farmers  of  this  county  cannot 
afford  to  open  up  their  farms  to  the  sweep  of  this  pitiless  wind, 
bringing  on  its  wings  consuming  drought  by  day  and  cutting 
firosts  by  night  You  may  say  that  these  are  fanciful  evils;  that 
scientific  men  are  always  alarmists.  I  ask  if  the  droughts  of 
1864  and  1867,  and  the  frosts  of  the  same  years,  are  fanciful 
evils  ?  Are  not  drought  and  frost  on  one  hand,  and  exoessiYely 
wet  seasons  on  the  other,  becoming  more  frequent  as  the 
country  becomes  cleared  up?  Do  not  these  facts  show  that 
the  balance  by  which  nature  conducts  these  climatic  excesses 
has  been  disturbed  by  the  removal  of  our  forest?  We  have 
heard  so  often  of  these  counties  as  ''new,"  "  unimproved,"  "in 
the  woods,"  &a,  that  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the 
relative  proportion  of  forest  land  and  cleared  land  has  not  al- 
ready been  reached.  I  do  not  say  that  the  limit  to  which  re- 
moval of  the  forest  should  be  allowed  is  reached  already,  but 
I  do  say  that  for  all  this  r^on  the  limit  is  so  nearly  reached 
that  we  ought  to  see  that  sufficient  forest  surface  is  reserved, 
that  needless  destruction  should  cease,  and  that  we  ought  to 
so  plan  and  arrange  our  permanent  forests  as  to  secure  as 
complete  protection  against  the  winds  as  possible. 

Whatever  is  done  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests,  and 
thus  mitigating  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  moisture, 
and  restraining  the  action  of  the  winds,  must  be  done  speedily. 
Destruction  is  swift^  but  reparation  is  slow.  To  cut  down  a 
stately  tree  is  the  work  of  an  hour;  to  replace  it  is  the  work  of 
a  century.  To  save  the  trees  necessary  for  safety,  comfort  and 
beauty,  requires  only  a  little  thoughtful  care,  and  almost  no 
effort;  to  replace  them  after  they  are  once  destroyed  will  require 
the  labor  of  generations. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  best  results  can  be  secured 

only  by  concerted  action  over  a  large  extent  of  country.    If  the 

inhabitants  of  one  township  preserve  all  the  trees  necessary  for 
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ahar  loeality,  wliile  smrmmding  townddps  waste  and  deetroj 
ihar  fandB,  the  profidflnt  townflhip  inll  reap  only  a  pari  of 
the  benefit  wbieh  it  would  reeeire  if  all  that  seetioii  took  the 
eame  wiae  coorae.  Indeed,  a  aingle  farm  impmdently  and 
reddeadj  managed  maj  beeome  the  aeonrge  of  a  wliole 
ndgliborfaood. 

Let  me  aleo  eall  your  attenticm  to  diade  by  ilie  roadsida 
Mai^  persona  aeem  to  think  that  a  good  road  cannot  be  made 
onkss  it  is  first  laid  bare  to  the  faU  influence  of  son  and  wind, 
and  hence  the  first  necessity  is  to  cat  away  all  trees  from  the 
road-bed,  and  lh>m  the  road-side  alsa  When  proper  drainage  of 
the  road-side  is  not  seenred,  catting  away  the  trees  and  letting 
inttie  son  and  wind  to  promote  eraporation,  will  to  a  certain 
extent^  supply  the  want  of  drains.  Bat  when  good  drainage  is 
seoored,  it  is  seldom  neoeasaiy  to  cat  away  all  the  trees  bom 
the  road-side,  unless  it  is  apon  yeiystifF  day  lands.  Bat  roads 
miming  through  lights  sandy  soils  are  not  benefited  by  catting 
away  aU  the  trees,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  are  greatly 
injured  thereby;  they  become  in  sommer  a  bed  of  deep, 
shifting  sand,  most  wearisome  to  both  man  and  beast^  while 
ttiedoudsof  dast»  and  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  senre  to  increase 
the  discomfort  In  the  winter  such  a  road  is  at  the  mercy  of 
ervery  wind  that  blows;  the  drifting  snow  and  shifting  sand  are 
nature's  suggestiye  hints  that  some  screen  or  wind-break  is 
needed  there.  How  much  better  such  roads  would  be,  merely 
considered  as  roads,  with  sufficient  shade  trees  to  keep  the 
ground  comparatiyely  moist^  and  to  keep  firm  the  otherwise 
moTable  sand  in  the  road-bed,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  drift- 
ing action  of  the  wind  on  tiie  sand  and  snow.  How  much 
more  grateful  and  invigorating  to  the  traveler  and  his  toiling 
beast  is  the  shade  tiius  afforded.  But  when  we  consider  how 
greatly  any  region  is  benefited  by  barriers  against  the  wind, 
and  how  much  may  be  done  by  lining  the  roadside  with  ireoB, 
while  the  road  itself  is  benefited  thereby,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  country  greatly  increased,  we  are  astonished  at  the  vandal- 
ism whidi  cuts  down  every  tree  in  the  limits  of  the  highway. 
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I  beseedh  yon,  let  the  oomfort  of  the  trayder,  the  ease  of  his 
team,  the  benefit  of  the  oonntry  and  beauty  of  the  landscape, 
haye  some  consideration,  as  well  as  the  question  of  how  most 
easily  to  constraot  a  dry  road-bed. 

Let  me  ask  yon,  in  condnsion,  is  not  the  sobject  jasUy 
entitled  to  the  sober  consideration  of  the  farmers  of  yoor 
county?  Should  not  public  attention  be  aroused  and  directed 
to  this  important  subject?  Much  may  be  done  by  disousdon 
through  the  public  press,  and  otherwise,  and  thus  create  a 
healthy  pubUc  sentiment  Much  may  be  done  through  your 
organization  as  an  Agricultural  SocSefy.  Instead  of  premiums 
for  fast  horses,  offer  premiums  for  the  farm  which  is  best  pro- 
Tided  with  needful  shade  for  the  house  and  farm  buildings,  the 
front  yard,  the  lanes  and  road;  for  pastures  in  which  the  com- 
fort of  the  dumb  beast  is  [not  forgotten;  for  the  best  wind- 
break against  the  preyailing  wind,  whether  formed  by  natural 
forest  growth,  preseryed  and  protected,  or  by  planting  groyes. 
In  all  these  ways  much  may  be  done,  and  that  speedily,  if  we 
would  secure  the  best  results  with  the  least  cost 

If  by  the  discussion  of  this  subject  the  farmers  of  thisoounty 
shall  be  induced  to  look  upon  the  trees,  not  as  foes,  to  be 
destroyed,  but  as  friends  to  be  cherished,  to  adorn  their  homes 
and  grounds  with  our  health-giving  and  beauty-giying  trees,  to 
Uess  the  weary  trayeler  with  grateful  shade  by  the  highway, 
to  consult  the  comfort  of  the  flocks,  and  their  own  profit^  by 
plentifol  diade  trees  in  their  pastures,  and  finally,  to  guard  as 
e£BBctua]ly  as  possible  against  the  sweep  of  destructiye  winds, 
by  preserring  or  planting  wind-breaks  of  fareet  trees  then 
thk  labor  has  not  been  spent  in  yain. 


OAKLAND  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Couniy  Agricultural  Society, 
(George  W.  Brock,  writes  that  this  Society  offered  a  premium 
list  for  1867,  ccmiprising  the  amount  of  $3,000.     On  the  19th 
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to  2l8t  of  Jone,  the  Society  held  an  exhilntioii  of  horsee  on  its 
groondfl  at  Poniiac,  for  which  preminms  to  the  amount  of 
$1,000  were  offered.  The  weather  was  fine^  the  entries  nomer- 
on%  and  the  exhibition  was  successful  in  eyery  particular.  The 
gross  receipts  were  $1,650. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  sodefy  was  held 
on  the  9th  to  11th  of  October.  It  rained  during  the  entire  ex- 
hibition, and  defeated,  to  a  considerable  extent^  its  success. 
Neyertheless,  the  entries  amounted  to  about  1,200,  and  the 
total  receipts  were  $2,888  68.  The  entries  in  the  classes  of 
horses  and  cattle  were  more  numerous  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  display  of  horses,  fat  cattle  and  blood  stock  of  all 
kinds,  has  been  rarely  excelled. 

The  society  has  made  many  improvements  upon  its  grounds, 
including  a  tenant  house  for  the  keeper  of  the  grounds,  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200. 

The  society  has  formerly  acted  as  a  Toluntary  association, 
having  no  legal  existence.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1867,  the 
officers  met  and  organized  themselyes  into  a  body  corporate,  by 
adopting  articles  of  association,  and  elected  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, as  follows:  Lysander  Woodward,  H.  R  DeGkrmo,  Wm. 
Satterlee,  Wm.  S.  Hadley,  L.  W.  Simmons,  D.  A.  Wright^  Gea 
Bloomburg,  Austin  B.  Kimmis,  Oea  Beeves,  0.  R  Carpenter. 

The  Society  has  much  improved  its  condition  during  the  past 
year,  financially,  and  now  have  commodious  buildings,  and  cfo» 
o)  the  finest  half-mile  tracks  in  the  State.  Some  additional 
buildings  are  still  needed  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Officers  for  1868.— Lysander  Woodward,  President;  E.  B. 
Oomstook,  Treasurer;  Geo.  W.  Brock,  Secretary,  with  Vice 
Presidents  and  a  Board  of  ten  Directors. 


ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 
The  Secretary  of  the  St  Joseph  County  Agricultural  Society, 
Wm.  McCormiok,  states  that  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Socieiy  at  Centrefille,  on 
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the  25th  to  27Ui  days  of  September,  1867.  The  exhibition  wm 
four  better  than  any  preTiona  one  held  by  the  Society,  and  the 
attendance  much  larger.  Premimns  were  offered  to  the  amount 
of  $1,400,  and  were  awarded  to  the  amount  of  $846.  There 
were  43  entries  of  cattle  (doable  the  usoal  nnmber),  among 
which  were  three  pairs  of  twin  steers.  The  premiams  offered 
on  cattle  amounted  to  $274. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society: 

RBCBIPT8. 

AmoQDt  00  band,  Deo.  8,  1868  (end  of  fUcal  year) $554  60 

ReceipU  at  ADDoal  Fair  la  1867 1,744  25 

For  1180  of  groQDds,  &c, 81  83 

>2.830  08 
BZPBKDITURBS. 

Improvements  on  gronnds  and  ezpenaes  daring  the  year, $780  26 

Premioms  awarded  at  the  AnooalFttir, 846  26 

Oo  hand  at  annual  meeting,  Dec.  14th,  1867, 703  67 

f2..H30  08 


Officers  for  1868. — J.  H.  Gardner,  President;  L.  A.  Clapp^ 
Secretary;  Edmund  Steams,  Treasurer,  with  a  Board  of  five 
Directors. 


TUSCOLA.  COUNTY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Tuscola  County  Agricultural  Society,  J. 
D.  Lewis,  of  Yassar,  giyes  an  encouraging  accoimt  of  this 
newly-organized  association,  and  its  First  and  Second  Annual 
Exhibitions,  as  follows: 

The  Society  was  organized  agreeably  to  the  proTisions  of  law, 
January  8th,  1866,  and  a  Constitution  was  adopted,  officers 
were  elected,  grounds  procured  and  fenced  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, and  buildings,  of  rather  an  inferior  character,  erected 
thereon  for  the  protection  and  exhibition  of  articles.  A  pre- 
mium list  was  prepared  and  published,  offering  about  $800  in 
premiums.    The  first  exhibition  was  held  on  the  grounds  at 
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WASHTENAW  C»U»TY. 

The  President  of  the  Weahienaw  Coonij  Agricnltoral  and 
Hcntieiiltiirml  Soeietj,  H.  Anudd,  writes  that  the  Nineteenth 
Annnml  ExhibiticHi  wm  held  on  the  gronnde  of  the  Sodetj  at 
Ann  Arbor,  October  2d  to  4th,  1867.  It  proTed  peooniarily 
mccenfo],  the  receipts  mt  the  gates  reaching  the  sam  of  $1,732, 
whidi  with  the  miU-tax  raised  by  the  Saperriaors  of  the  county, 
$300,  reaches  an  aggregate  of  $2,032.  Oat  of  this  som  haie 
been  paid  premimns  to  the  amonnt  of  $847,  and  $820  hate 
been  expended  in  boilding  a  soitable  dwelling-house  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Society.  There  haTC  also  been  expenditures  to 
a  considerable  amonnt  in  Emoothing  the  grounds  and  erecting 
soitaMe  stands  and  seats  for  spectators. 

The  financial  affiurs  of  the  Society  are  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  cattle  brought  out  at  the  last  exhibition 
were  not  as  numerous  as  at  some  former  exhibitions,  but  were 
of  Tery  superior  quality.  The  rapid  impforement  that  has 
been  made  in  horses  was  quite  noticeable.  A  similar  remark  is 
applicable  to  sheep,  of  which  many  exhibited  here  were  not 
inferior  to  any  at  the  State  Exhibition. 

The  crops  of  the  county  suffered  from  the  long-continued 
drought  Indian  com  and  potatoes  yielded  quite  an  aTsrage 
on  sandy  and  gravelly  soiL  The  heavy  soils  yielded  but  a 
meagre  return  for  the  labor  bestowed.  Hops  are  beginning  to 
be  raised  in  the  county  to  a  large  extent^  although  this  year 
they  have  been  nearly  a  total  faOure,  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  an  insect  (the  hop  louse),  against  which  no  effectual  remedy 
has  been  found. 

Officers  for  1868.— Calvin  Wheeler,  President;  Nelson  It 
Schoff,  Becording  Secretary;  Lorenso  Davis,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  John  T.  Swathel,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive 
Committee  of  six  members. 


REGISTER  OF 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1867. 
TAKEN  AT  THK 

estate  ^pimltuul  (Btlkp  of  pkbigntk, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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WASHTENAW  C»UNTY. 

The  President  of  the  Washtenaw  Connij  Agricnltaral  and 
Horticaltaral  Society,  H.  Arnold,  writes  that  the  Nineteenth 
Annoal  Exhibition  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Sodetj  at 
Ann  Arbor,  October  2d  to  4ih,  1867.  It  proTed  peconiarily 
snccessfa],  the  receipts  at  the  gates  reaching  the  sam  of  $1,732, 
which  with  the  mill-tax  raised  by  the  Snpenrisors  of  the  county, 
$300,  reaches  an  aggregate  of  $2,032.  Oat  of  this  snm  haie 
been  paid  premimns  to  the  amonnt  of  $847,  and  $820  hate 
been  expended  in  building  a  suitable  dwelling-house  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Society.  There  haTC  also  been  expenditures  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  smoothing  the  grounds  and  erecting 
suitable  stands  and  seats  for  spectators. 

The  financial  affiurs  of  the  Society  are  in  a  highly  prosper- 
ous condition.  The  cattle  brought  out  at  the  last  exhibition 
were  not  as  numerous  as  at  some  former  exhibitions,  but  were 
of  Tery  superior  quality.  The  rapid  improTcment  that  has 
been  made  in  horses  was  quite  noticeable.  A  similar  remade  is 
applicable  to  sheep,  of  which  many  exhibited  here  were  not 
inferior  to  any  at  the  State  Exhibition. 

The  crops  of  the  county  suffered  from  the  long-continued 
drought  Indian  com  and  potatoes  yielded  quite  an  average 
on  sandy  and  gravelly  soiL  The  heavy  soils  yielded  but  a 
meagre  return  for  the  labor  bestowed.  Hops  are  beginning  to 
be  raised  in  the  county  to  a  large  extent^  although  this  year 
they  have  been  nearly  a  total  failure,  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  an  insect  (the  hop  louse),  against  which  no  effectual  remedy 
has  been  found. 

Officers  for  1868.— Calvin  Wheeler,  President;  Nelson  IC. 
Schoff,  Becording  Secretary;  Lorenso  Davis,  Corresponding 
Secretary;  John  T.  Swathel,  Treasurer;  with  an  Executive 
Committee  of  six  members. 
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SATURATIOa. 
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BlBOMBTUt  HKTOHT  BI0U0*D 
TO  FRBBUrO  POUT. 
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This  it  for  the  record  Of  tbe  dlreeUoii/roiii  which  the  wind  ie  hlowlog  aa  indiottod  by  Iho 
ftne,  and  Ite  fi>rce  by  eetimatloD.  The  dtrectioaJt  entered  in  eight  potots  of  the  oompeee: 
K.,  K.  E ,  B.,  S.  EL,  a,  8.  W.,  W.,  N.  W.  Itie  force  ieto  be  eotimAted  and  reglatered  by  the 
foDowlDg  taUe^  in  flgorce  flrom  1  to  10 : 

L  Very  Ufl^t  breeze, 2  mileeperhoni; 

1.  GenUe  breeze, ; 4  «  " 

a.  Freehbreeze, 12  •*  •* 

i.  Btrongwlnd, 25  «*  " 

«.  Hi^wlnd, ^ 85  •»  «« 

9.  Oale, 45  "  •* 

1  Stronggale, 60  "  " 

$.  VIoIeotgale,  75  "  •< 

9L  Hurricane, 00  ••  •♦ 

ML  HcMTloletttharricane, 100  •«  •* 
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